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PREFACE. 



These Lessons have been prepared for use in Sunday-schools where the 
"one-topic" method is followed; but they will be found equally useful as a 
Class-Manual for pupils above Infant Classes. The age of ten or eleven may 
be taken as the dividing line with reference to the two sets of Questions, — 
those for younger and those for older pupils. 

The plan of the Lessons is to furnish answers to the three questions that 
we naturally ask concerning any "Scripture," namely, i. What does it say? 
2. What does it mean ? 3. What does it teach ? The first question is answered 
in the Lesson-passage^ the central truth of which is given in the Golden Text, 
The Meaning of the passage is explained in a series of Notes ; and the Teaching 
unfolded by means of exposition, illustration, and application. The Golden 
Sayings embody in brief sentences or verses, the essential truths of the Teaching. 
As these Lessons are intended to be ethical and religious rather than critical, 
many questions in biblical criticism that some teachers might profitably discuss 
with the older classes are not touched upon here. Such questions have their 
proper place in Bible teaching; but the introduction of inquiries of a purely 
critical nature in lessons that have a moral or spiritual aim would tend, with 
the majority of our Sunday-school scholars, to confuse the mind or divert the 
thoughts from topics of more vital interest. 

Both the subject-matter and the method of these Lessons have been deter- 
mined by the requirements of our Sunday-schools. The Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society aims to meet by its publications a great variety of needs, and so 
offers these One-Topic Lessons to supplement the series of Manuals which it has 
recently issued. The subject of the Lessons is not only central in any scheme 
of Bible-study, but is also the topic on which Manuals or Lessons are constantly 
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demanded by the schools. In our Sunday-school paper, Every Other Sunday, 
additional lesson-helps will be given. The paper will also contain a series of 
Golden-Text stories, which can be read to the younger pupils by their teachers. 

In the present series of Lessons the Teachings of Jesus are presented under 
the three heads of the duties that men owe : (i) To themselves ; (2) To others ; 
and (3) To God. Much that he taught under these three heads, and many truths 
which cannot be classified as " duties," are not treated here. 

The best results in teaching the Lessons will be reached by those who will 
use them as helps to inquiry and personal thinking, and will supplement the notes 
and the expositions with facts and illustrations supplied from the teacher's own 
studies and reflections. To the scholars it is hoped that the explanations, inter- 
pretations, and questions may be helpful in awakening thought and rousing in- 
quiry. May the Lessons also contribute to a practical knowledge of those moral 
and religious truths which " shine aloft like stars " in the teachings of Jesus. 

XI. G* S. 
August, 1885. 



GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 

Let each pupil carry a copy of the New Testament into the class. Always read 
the Lesson-passage in the Revised Version, and compare the translation with that of 
the Common Version. The Notes referred to in the Questions are those which are 
given in the Meaning. The sign § in the Questions refers to a numbered paragraph 
in the Teaching. The Points for Further Study may suggest topics to con- 
verse upon at the close of the recitation, and may also be assigned to the older 
pupils for brief written reports. All the pupils should read over carefully both 
the Lesson-passage and the Meaning. The younger pupils need not read the Teach- 
ing, except as it is referred to in the Questions for the Younger Pupils. A list 
of Books of Reference will be found in the Appendix. 

SPECIAL NOTE TO TEACHERS. 

The author earnestly requests the teacher not to use the Questions in the recita- 
tion. They are designed simply to call the attention of the student to those points 
in the Lesson which he should particularly examine. For the class recitation, the 
teacher should frame his own questions, and adapt them to the requirements of the 
pupils before him, that he may stimulate their interest and awaken further inquiry. 
Lesson helps are helpful when they are used as " excitants " to thought, not when 
they are taken up as intellectual crutches to lean upon. 
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THE TEACHINGS OF JESUS. 



LESSON I. 
SON AND BROTHER 

Luke XV. 11-32. 

GOLDEN TEXT. — Sony thou art ever with me^ and all that I have is thine. 

Luke XV. 31. 
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THE MEANING. 



Introductory. The story of the Prodigal 
Son belongs to that class of parables that teach 
the divine goodness and grace as the law of 
Christian living. Its central doctrine is the 
lofty truth that every man, even the meanest 
of mankind, is a son of God, and, as such, is 
not only dear to the Father, but should be 
treated as a brother by every other one of 
God's children. 

Verse 11. " Two sons^ The younger son 
stands in general for every man who, having 
done wrong, truly repents ; while the elder son 
represents those who in outward conduct are 
good, but in their hearts are proud and envious, 
and so have no brotherly love towards others. 
In the times of Jesus the " publicans " were 
like the younger son, the " Pharisees " like the 
elder. 

Verse 12. " The portion of thy substance that 
falleth to me.'** Among the Jews, the younger 
son would inherit — that is, receive after his 
father's death — one third of his property, the 
other two thirds going to the first-born. No 
law compelled the father to divide his property 
while he was living ; but this father, for what 
he thinks are good reasons, decides to grant 
his son's request. 

Verse 1 5. " To feed swineP In the eyes of 
a Jew, nothing could be more degrading than 
to be a swine-herd. It teaches us how low a 
man falls who follows a course of wrong-doing. 

Verse 16. ** The husks that the swine did 
eat.** These "husks" were the pods of the 
carob-tree. They are in shape like a bean-pod, 
have a sweetish taste, and though used chiefly 



as food for swine, are sometimes eaten by very 
poor people. The meaning of this verse is, 
that though no man gave him even this poor 
sort of food, he did eat it, but it failed to sat- 
isfy his hunger. So when sin brings the soul 
to want, the food it offers is utterly unfit to 
satisfy our spiritual hunger. 

Verse 19. ^^ Make me as one of thy hired 
servants.** With his willingness to be treated 
as if he were one of his father's laborers, the 
prodigal yet feels that in that father's house he 
will really be a son again. It is interesting to 
note that when he does confess to his father 
he says nothing about being a servant. How 
could he ? His father restored him at once to 
his full sonship ; and in filial obedience as a 
son, and not in servile labor, he will prove the 
sincerity of his repentance. 

Verse 22. The " best robe ** is given him as 
a mark of distinction; the ^^ ring** and the 
" shoes ** as badges of ^free man. 

Verse 24. " Was dead** etc As this remark 
was addressed to the servants, it can only mean 
was as good as dead ; that is, the prodigal had 
left his home as absolutely as if he had died. 
That the servants so understood it is evident 
from ver. 27, where one of them says to the 
elder brother that the father had killed the 
fatted calf because he had received back his 
son "safe and sound." 

Verse 30. " This thy son** More literally, 
this son of thine ; an expression of contempt, 
implying that though the prodigal might be 
recognized by the father as his son, he was not 
going to call him brother. 
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THE TEACHING. 



1. In these lessons we shall take up in their 
order those teachings of Jesus which refer to 
the duties (i) that we owe to others, (2) that 
we owe to ourselves, and (3) that we owe to 
God. The key-note to all the teachings of 
Jesus is his idea of man as son and brother. 
Every man, he taught, is a son of God, and is 
therefore a brother to every other son of the 
One Heavenly Father. The great aim and 
purpose of his life was to make this sonship 
of man to God a reality on earth. If this 
could be brought about, then the kingdom of 
the Father would indeed come, and His will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven. 

2. Let us see, now, how Jesus sets forth this 
double relation of the Son and the Brother. It 
is most clearly and beautifully taught in the 
parable of the Prodigal Son, which is the sub- 
ject of the present lesson. Here we are made 
to see that the " kingdom of God " is a king- 
dom in which the King is a father, and all the 
subjects are brethren. The law which every- 
where prevails in this kingdom is the law that 
unites and governs a true family. This law is 
the Law of Love, All the duties which men 
owe to their fellow-men are only different 
applications of this one law. As loyal subjects 
of God's kingdom, "sons of one family," 
men are bound to be just, merciful, forgiving, 
patient, kind, and helpful to their fellow-men. 

3. The parable of the lost son is a plain, 
homely story of family life. Three characters 
appear in it, — the son, the father, the brother. 
We are told first of the sin and folly of the 
son, but we are at the same time made to feel 
a tender pity for the poor wanderer. ** His 
career is shown us in four successive scenes. 
In the first we see his self-will, in the second 
his folly, in the third his misery, and in the 
fourth his repentance." His self-will appears 
in his demanding his "portion of goods," in 
order that he may go his own way and no 
longer be a loving and helpful son in his father's 
house. His folly is depicted in very few words. 
Enough is told us to show that loss of the re- 
straints of home is soon followed by the loss 
of self-control and even of self-respect. That 



such folly should end in wretchedness and want 
was only the natural course of things. The 
downward path may be lined with flowers, but 
it leads to misery. The whole description shows 
the intimate connection between the sin of the 
prodigal and its punishment. " He who would 
not, as a son, be treated liberally by his father 
is compelled to be the bondslave of a foreign 
master ; he who would not abide in his father's 
royal palace is sent to the fields among hinds ; 
he who would not dwell among brethren and 
princes is obliged to be the servant and com- 
panion of brutes; he who would not eat at 
his father's bountiful table asks in his hunger 
for the husks of the swine." Then comes the 
last scene of the swiftly acted play. The wan- 
derer thinks of the home from which he has 
strayed, and resolves to turn back. At first it 
is only a feeling of hunger that brings him to 
his senses and suggests the comforts which 
he might have been enjoying. But he soon 
becomes truly repentant, and is ready to say 
from his sorrowing heart : " Father, I have 
sinned." 

4. To understand the real nature of the 
prodigal's sin, we must look ahead a little way 
in the story. The poor starving wanderer is 
moved to rise and go to his father because he 
has at last come to himself. It was from him- 
self, that is, from his true and better self, that 
he had at first gone away. " Are there not, 
perhaps," asks Dr. Clarke, in the " Legend of 
Thomas Didymus," "two men in us who can go 
from each other and then return again ? The 
true self in us, the Master meant to teach, is 
the good self ; the knowledge of what is true ; 
the love of what is right. This is the deepest 
self in all men. The outer self is the man's 
upper thought and wilful action." St. Paul 
teaches the same idea when he says : "I of 
myself with the mind, indeed, serve the law 
of God, but with the flesh, the law of sin." He 
finds one law in the inward man and another 
law in the outer man, and these are warring 
with one another. In this war between our 
two selves we all have to take part, and we are 
like the prodigal in the story whenever we go 
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Teachings of Jesus, 



away from our good selves and yield to the 
passions and desires of our lower selves. On 
the other hand, when we turn from our sins 
and come back to our true selves, we shall 
return, as the prodigal did, to our Father. Or 
we may put this the other way, and say : 
When we are drawn to God, when His Spirit 
moves us, we are drawn not to a far-off being 
who is outside of ourselves, but to the God who 
speaks to us within our hearts and our con- 
sciences, whose voice we hear in the call of 
our own higher nature. So intimate and so 
sacred, Jesus teaches us, is our sonship to the 
Heavenly Father. 

5. The second of the three characters in the 
«tory is the father of the prodigal. How loving 
and how lovable he is made to appear ! Can we 
not see it all, as in a picture ? This father has 
never ceased looking for the return of his poor 
"lost " boy. One day, as he stands in the door 
of his house, he sees "afar off** a lone wan- 
derer. Something in the form and movement 
of the traveller brings up in the father's mind 
the never-forgotten image of the loved one. 
Instantly the full tide of his compassion flows 
forth and sweeps every other feeling before it. 
He runs and falls on the neck of his son, and 
again and again, with loving rapture, kisses 
him I And such an One as this is that Heavenly 
Father whose sons we are ! 

6. We may, perhaps, wish that the story 
had gone no further, and that nothing had 
been added to detract from the perfect beauty 
of the picture of the penitent prodigal. But 
a true painting of the facts of life required 
the added figure of the elder brother. He 
stands before us, in these closing verses of 
the parable, drawn by a master hand. See 
him returning home after a day of honest 
toil on his father's estate. Hear him ask 
the servants what mean the unusual sounds 
of music and dancing that greet his ears. 
Behold him, too, as in tones of virtuous in- 
dignation he says to his father: "Lo! these 



many years do I serve thee, and I never 
transgressed a commandment of thine ; and 
yet thou never gavest me a kid that I might 
make merry with my friends." Hear him yet 
further, as he contemptuously alludes to the 
high honor paid to a disobedient and worthless 
fellow who deserved a flogging rather than a 
feast 1 

7. Do any of us sympathize with this elder 
brother, and think that he had good reasons 
for complaining ? We can do this only by 
forgetting what it is to be a Son and a Brother. 
Had not this man enjoyed the great blessing 
of being with his father, partaking of every 
joy of the home, and daily loaded with its 
benefits ? Was it acting the part of a true son 
to refuse to enter into the happiness which the 
father felt at the restoration of his boy who 
had been "lost".^ How, indeed, could he 
better show a filial spirit than by owning this 
penitent prodigal, and by making merry with 
the rest at the reconciliation feast ? More than 
this. That prodigal is his brother. He has 
forsaken the evil ways in which he had strayed. 
He has come home. It is the brother's duty, 
no less than the father's, to give him a loving 
welcome, to forgive the past and help to make 
a better future. 

8. This lesson of the last part of the parable 
may, after all, be the very one which most of 
us need to learn. Few of us have probably 
ever sinned as grievously as did the prodigal, 
and have not, therefore, needed the same for- 
giveness. But how often we have been un- 
loving and unbrotherly toward our frail and 
erring fellow-men ! How envious we have 
been whenever some unexpected blessing fell 
to their lot I How harshly and in what a cen- 
sorious spirit we have condemned them for 
sins that we ourselves have never been tempted 
to commit 1 How much more we must grow 
into our Father's image before we can dis- 
charge aright the simplest duties of mercy and 
kindness to those who are our brethren 1 



GOLDEN SAYINGS. 



The best name by which we can think of 
God is Father. It is a loving, deep, sweet, 
heart-touching name. — Martin Luther. 



The image of God is the pattern of your 
life, the standard of your duty. — Phillips 
Brooks. 



Son and Brother, 



I know not where His islands lift 

Their fronded palms in air ; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 

Whittier. 

Day and night, going out and coming in, 

say to yourselves, " I am with God, my Father, 

and God, my Father, is with me." — Charles 

KiNGSLEY. 



The universe is but one great city, full 
of beloved ones, by nature endeared to each 
other. — Epici'etus. 

Infinite is the help man can yield to man. 

— C ARLYLE. 

Be kindly affectioned one to another with 
brotherly love. — Romans xii. lo. 



QUESTIONS FOR YOUNGER PUPILS. 



1. Relate the first part of the parable. 
Verses 11-16. 

2. W hat kind of people are like this younger 
son? Note on ver. 11. 

3. How much was a younger son's ^* por- 
tion " among the Jews ? Note on ver. 12. 

4. How did this son get his portion ? 

5. What did the Jews think of people who 
hid to ''^feed swine'''' ? Note on ver. 15. 

6. Explain ver. 16. Note. 

». Relate the second part of the parable. 
Veses 17-24. 

8 What words of ver. 19 did the prodigal 
omi to say when he came to his father ? See 
ver. »i. 

9. Why did he not say them? Note on 
ver. I). 

10. What did the "robe," the " ring," and 
the " ioes " signify ? Note on ver. 22. 

11. What are we to understand by the 



words, " was dead and is alive again ** ? Note 
on ver. 24. 

12. Relate the third part of the parable. 
Verses 25-32. 

13. In what kind of a tone did the elder 
brother say, ** This son of thine " ? Note on 
ver. 30. 

14. What kind of people are like this elder 
brother ? Note on ver. 1 1 . 

15. What do you think of his conduct ? § 7. 
10. What lesson is taught us in this last 

part of the parable ? § 8. 

17. What is the teaching of the first part 
of the parable ? § 3. 

18. How are we to understand the words, 
"he came to himself," in ver. 17 ? § 4. 

19. What may we learn from this parable 
about the " kingdom of God " and the law of 
that kingdom ? § 2. 



QUESTIONS FOR OLDER PUPILS. 



1. ^at is the key-note to all the teachings 
of Jesus? § I. 

2. Wiat does the parable of the Prodigal 
Son teaci us about the " kingdom of God " and 
the law that kingdom ? § 2. 

3. Giv», in your own words, the substance 
of this pa-able. 

4. To yhich class of the parables of Jesus 
does this .tory belong, and what is its central 
teaching ? Introductory note. 

5. When in general and what two classes 
of men in )articular are typified by the " two 
sons " ? N)te on ver. 1 1. 

6. Expldn ver. 1 2. Note. 

7. Explan ver. 16. Note. 

8. In conparing ver. 19 with 21, what omis- 
sion do you note, and what does this omission 
signify? Note on ver. 19. 

9. Expliin the phrase " was dead" etc., in 
ver. 2f. Note. 

10. In ver. 30, how does the elder brother 
show his contempt for the prodigal ? 

11. What are the four scenes which are 
snowi us in the prodigal's career ? § 3. 

12. What first prompted him to rise and 
go tohis father ? § 3. 



13. What are the two selves referred to in 

§4? 

14. How does St. Paul speak of the double 

self in man ? § 4. 

1 5. How is a penitent's return to God re- 
lated to his coming back to his true self ? § 4. 

16. What is the character of the father of 
the prodigal as shown in verses 20-24 ? § 5. 

17. How is the elder brother made to ap- 
pear in verses 25-30? § 6. 

18. On what grounds is his conduct to be 
blamed ? § 7. 

19. How may we apply to ourselves the les- 
son of this closing portion of the parable ? § 8. 



POINTS FOR FURTHER STUDY. 
{One or more of these may be assigned to the 
older pupils for a brief written report,) 

I. Show how the "publicans " were like the 
prodigal son. 2. Show how the " Pharisees " 
were like the elder brother. 3. Use of the 
word •♦ Father" in the Old Testament. 4. The 
truth of God's Fatherhood as a distinctive 
Christian teaching. 
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LESSON II. 
WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR? 

Luke X. 25-37. 
GOLDEN TEXT." Thou shalt love thy neighbor aa thyself. — Luke x. 27. 



THE MEANING. 



Verse 25. ** A certain lawyer*^ — that is, a 
Rabbi or teacher of the Jewish religion. As 
Jesus was also a teacher we have here a meeting 
beween two Rabbis or Masters. " Tempted kim** 
— that is, tested him by his question, tried to 
find out just what Jesus would say about this 
matter. " What shall I do,'' etc. The " lawyer's " 
question meant: What shall one do to be a 
saint ? He asked how to get " eternal life," as 
people sometimes speak of ** getting religion." 
He did not know that eternal life is not a re- 
ward of merit, but is the possession of those 
who live under the law of love. "He who 
loveth is born of God," and has the ** eternal 
life " of God abiding in him. 

Verse 27. These two " laws " are given in 
Deut. vi. 5 and Lev. xix. 18. 

Verse 29. ^* Wishing to justify himself ,** — 
that is, he wished to show that the matter was 
not quite so easily settled as the answer of 
Jesus seemed to imply. He wanted to know 
more of the mind of this Teacher of Nazareth 
concerning the great question of love to one's 
neighbor. 

Verse 30. ** Went down'' The journey 
was literally down hill ; but whoever went in 
any direction from Jerusalem, the capital city, 
was said to go down. " Jericho," One of the 
oldest cities of Palestine, a ** city of palms/' 
lying in a fertile plain and once very rich. Read 
about it in any Bible dictionary. See also 
Joshua iii. 14-16, Matt. xx. 29, and Mark x.46. 
It was twenty-one miles from Jerusalem. ** Fell 
among robbers'' The ancient name of this 
dreary road among the Judaean hills, the " Path 
of blood" shows how dangerous it had always 
been considered. 



Verses 31, 32. " Priest . . . Levite," These 
men were coming down from the ** Holy City," 
where they had been engaged in their religious 
duties at the Temple, offering the sacrifices, 
burning the incense, etc. The " Levites " were 
the assistants of the " Priests. " 

Verse 33. ^^Samaritan." Though the Si- 
maritans lived in the very midst of the Jewsh 
people, they hated and ill-treated the Jevs; 
and, in their turn, the Jews hated them and 
would have no dealings with them. (Johi iv. 
9.) In their professed religious belief tb Sa- 
maritans were farther from the truth thji the 
Priests and Levites. But goodness of leart is 
often met with where the creed or belie/ of the 
head is wrong. (Read Matt. vii. 21.) 

Verse 34. " Oil and wine," In the East a 
common dressing for wounds was »ade of 
wine and oil, and travellers usually carried 
these articles for this purpose. 

Verse 35. " Two pence," — that is two de- 
narii, equal to thirty-four cents, a sum that 
was then two days* wages of a laborer. 

Verse 36. " Was neighbor," -^thdit is, 
showed himself a neighbor, became ; neighbor 
by doing a neighborly deed. The "lawyer" 
asked (ver. 29), " Who is neighbo to me ?" 
Jesus answers his question and m>re; for he 
shows him to whom he is a neighbor. The par- 
able teaches two great lessons. Fint, it shows 
us what it is to be a neighbor, — namely, to help 
promptly and thoroughly any one whom w» find 
in need. Secondly, it answers the question ^>i^ 
is the neighbor ? — namely, any one whoa we 
can help, whoever he may be. • 



IVAo is my Neighbor f 



II 



THE TEACHING. 



1. The story is told of the famous Scotch 
minister, Samuel Rutherford, that once when 
he was catechising his children and servants, 
a stranger knocked at the door of the manse 
and begged shelter for the night The minister 
received him kindly, and asked him to take 
part in their religious exercises. In the course 
of the lesson the question came to the stranger, 
" How many commandments are there ? " 
He answered, " Eleven." " Eleven ? " ex- 
claimed the good parson. ''I am surprised 
that a person of your age and appearance 
should not know better. What do you mean ? " 
The stranger answered: "A new command- 
ment I give unto you, that ye love one another." 
(John xiii. 34.) 

2. Why did Jesus call this a new command- 
ment? He refers the "lawyer who tempted 
him " to the old law that said : " Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself," and he added : 
" This do and thou shalt live," — that is, shalt in- 
herit " eternal life." The " new commandment " 
is that we are to love one another as members of 
one divine family. In such a family love is the 
rule for all to follow, — a love that is to be shown 
toward every "neighbor," — every one with 
whom we are brought into contact, " every one 
who is thrown across our path by the changes 
and chances of life." The newness of the com- 
mandment of Jesus is seen first in the supreme 
and controlling place which it gives to the 
force of human affections, " the enthusiasm for 
the good of others ; " and secondly, in the il- 
lustration which the giver of the rule has fur- 
nished of its deep meaning and wide application. 
Jesus was himself the Good Samaritan before 
he told the Good Samaritan's story. 

3. Look, now, at some of the details of the 
parable. The story is admirably constructed, 
like a perfect picture painted by a skilful ar- 
tist. " The place, the persons, and the moral 
all fit into each other." The place is a rugged 
pass between Jerusalem and Jericho. Over the 
narrow, rocky road priests would often journey, 
going from the " holy city " to Jericho, a " city 
of priests." Over the same rough road Samari- 
tans would also often go, travelling to Jerusalem 



or returning thence on errands of business. 
Two such priests and one such Samaritan are 
brought before us in the parable. The fourth 
character in the drama is an unknown man 
whom the thieves that frequent this " Bloody 
Way " have robbed of purse and clothes ; and 
wounding him as he struggles to defend him- 
self, have heartlessly left him there to die. 
Observe, next, how true to life is the little 
word-picture of the three men who chanced to 
find the wounded traveller. Of one of them, 
a priest of the religion of Jehovah, the record 
simply is : " He came, he saw, and he 
passed by on the other side." Of the second, 
a Levite, one of those priests of the Temple to 
whom ministries of mercy specially belonged, 
it could only be said, " He came, he saw, he 
paused to look ; and then, like the other, he 
passed the sufferer by." 

4. Does such conduct seem unnatural, in- 
human ? It would indeed to-day in any Chris- 
tian land be counted so should any one in selfish 
cruelty neglect to succor the physically dis- 
tressed, or fail to relieve those who are suffer- 
ing from bodily pain. Herein is shown the 
immense advance which charity has made 
since Christendom began to be. But stop a 
moment. Are there none to-day " who pass 
by need without giving pity time to rise in 
the bosom " ? Is there nothing to justify the 
poet's sad refrain — 

** Alas I for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun " ? 

Let the wounded man in that Syrian monn- 
tain-pass stand for all sorts and conditions of 
human want, and are there not multitudes who 
still see, perhaps even pause to look, and yet 
pass by on the other side ? There are wounds 
of the hearty griefs of the souly of which we 
have ample knowledge, and yet fail to pour 
upon them the oil and wine of our helpful 
sympathy and our healing love. We come across 
our wounded " neighbors," not in the far-off dan- 
gerous places of human life, but in our common 
daily walks. We jostle them on the crowded 
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Teachings of J^esus, 



thoroughfare. They dwell on our street ; they 
go to our church ; sometimes they sit at table 
with us beneath the same home- roof. Yet how 
often we pass them by ! How many things we 
leave undone, the doing of which would have 
comforted sad souls and bound up bleeding 
hearts ! When we refrain from speaking the 
soothing or the healing word, when we are so 
wrapped up in self that we neglect to notice the 
unhappiness we might remove, when our pride 
or our indolence keeps us from doing any act 
of kindness that is in our power to do, we are 
like the priest and the Levite, — as heartless, as 
unchristlike, as they. 

5. See, now, in the action of the Good Samari- 
tan, the man who was merciful to him that fell 
among the thieves, an example of ** the genius 
of true love." No care for self comes between 
his pity and the sufferer's need. He is not think- 
ing, as we may imagine the priest and Levite to 
have thought : " How very common these rob- 
beries are getting to be I One ought of course 
to help, yet we cannot be expected to look after 
every unfortunate traveller whom we chance to 
come upon. We need to be very careful, or 
these bold robbers will make us suffer." This 
Samaritan trader has too much real goodness of 
heart to stop to find excuses for not doing this 
nearest duty. So he sets about the task of 
mercy " with promptitude, thoroughness, self- 
denial, and unwearying patience ; and also with 
tactf doing all things in their proper order and 
in the best and most considerate way, — first, 
stanching the wounds with wine and oil, then 
carrying the patient to an inn where he can 
stay till he recovers, and making himself 
answerable for all charges incurred during con- 
valescence.** We are thus taught that true 
brotherly love is something deeper than senti- 
mental feeling, something stronger than a mere 
impulse of kindness. The Samaritan acts like 
one who is in the habit of doing deeds of 
mercy. Without fuss or parade, in a quiet, 
business-like way, he gives effective relief. His 
is 



"... the thoughtful love 
Through constant watching wise." 

He treats this "neighbor** like a brother, 
and into his dealings with a suffering Jew, 
a man of another faith, one of a proud people 
who hated hintf carries something of the loving 
thoughtfulness that marks the mutual service 
of members of the same family. 

6. This beautiful teaching of the parable 
which Jesus told the Jewish lawyer gains a 
hundredfold when we read it in the light of his 
own example. See in how many ways this 
loving thoughtfulness and this thoughtful love 
are illustrated in the life of this Teacher, whose 
merciful kindnesses gave him the title of the 
Physician of souls. The only spiritual wounds he 
ever cauterizes with the invective of a righteous 
indignation are those of self-righteousness and 
Pharisaic pride, — wounds that a milder treat- 
ment never heals. Upon all other wounds of 
human souls he pours the wine and oil of sym- 
pathy and a loving tact. In Simon's house he 
accepts the gift of precious ointment which a 
poor, sinful, yet penitent woman pours upon his 
feet, and gently sends her away with the kind 
words : " Thy faith hath saved thee : go in 
peace ; ** while with an apt illustration from an 
improvised parable he holds before his aston- 
ished host a picture of Pharisaic hardness, and 
bidding him look first on this picture and then 
on that, pours upon his wound truth's healing 
wine. Again, to the despised Zaccheus he 
gives the approving smile and the gracious 
word that shows him that he has faith in him 
however the world may judge, and thus calls 
forth from beneath this injured character the 
healthy growth of the publican's better nature. 
And when in the peaceful house at Bethany 
Mary is blamed by her more active sister 
because she does less than her share of the 
work of the house, Jesus, in a tone of tenderness 
which can excite no jealousy, gives to Mary her 
meed of praise, while with equal tenderness he 
reproves the over-anxious spirit which Martha 
has displayed. 



GOLDEN SAYINGS. 



Love is the fulfilling of the law. — Rom. 
xiii. 10. 



Love is the piety of the affections. — Theo- 
dore Parker. 



W/to is my Neighbor ? 



n 



Love took up the harp of Life and smote on 

all the chords with might ; 
Smote the chord of Self that, trembling, passed 

in music out of sight. Tennyson. 



Beloved, let us love one another. — i John 
iv. 7. 

I am a man ; I count nothing human foreign 
to me. — Terence. 



QUESTIONS FOR YOUNGER PUPILS. 



1. 'Repeat the Golden Text. 

2. In what Gospel are these words found ? 

3. Who says them ? 

4. How did he come to say them ? 

5. What question had been asked of him 
just before ? Ver. 25. 

6. In what other part of the Bible are the 
words of the Golden Text ? Note on ver. 27. 

7. Tell something of this meeting between 
Jesus and the " lawyer." Note on ver. 25. 

8. What did Jesus say in ver. 28 ? 

9. What did the lawyer do next? Ver. 29, 
and note. 

10. Where was Jerusalem ? 

11. How far off was Tericho from Jerusalem ? 

12. Why is it said that the man *• went 
down tojericho " ? Note on ver. 30. 

13. Tell something about Jericho, and the 
road over which this traveller went. Same 
note. 

14. What happened to the traveller ? 

15. Who were the t^vo men that first came 
along where the traveller lay ? 



16. Tell something about them and what 
they did. Verses 31, 32, note and § 3. 

17. Who was the third man that came along ? 
Ver. 33. 

18. Tell something about him and tell what 
he did. Verses 33-35, and note on ver. 33. 

19. Why did he pour in "oil and wine" ? 
Note on ver. 34 

20. How much were "two pence"? Note 
on ver. 35. 

21. Did Jesus answer by this story the ex- 
act question which the lawyer put to him in 
ver. 29 ? Note on ver. 36. 

22. What two great lessons does the para- 
ble teach ? Same note. 

23. Tell the story given in § i. 

24. In what way do you think the com- 
mandment to " love one another " was new ? 

25. Read § 6 and then tell one of the events 
in which Jesus is shown to have been like the 
" Good Samaritan." 

26. How QSXiyou " do likewise " ? Read § 4. 



QUESTIONS FOR OLDER PUPILS. 



1. Repeat the words of Jesus given in John 
xiii. 34. 

2. Tell the story in § i. 

3. Show how the commandment to " love 
one another " is neiv. § 2. 

4. Tell the parable of the Good Samaritan 
as far as ver. 33. 

5. Describe the road between Jerusalem 
and Jericho, its length, character, etc. See 
notes. 

6. Tell something about Tericho. Notes. 

7. How did it happen that the priest and 
the Levite were journeying that way ? 

8. How do you think their conduct in 

Eassing by the wounded traveller would have 
een regarded by their countrymen generally ? 

9. What excuses might they themselves 
have given for it ? § 5. 

10. Tell the rest of the parable. Verses 33- 

37. 

11. Describe the position of Samaria. 

12. Tell something about the Samaritans 
and their relations with the Jews. 

13. How does the merciful act of this 
** Good Samaritan" illustrate the "genius of 
true love " ? § 5. 

14. In Matthew, chapter 23, how does Jesus 
"cauterize the spiritual wounds " of self- 
righteousness and Pharisaism ? 



15. How does he treat other spiritual 
wounds in Simon's house, — in the meeting with 
Zaccheus, — at the home in Bethany ? § 6. 

16. Is the poet's complaint, " Alas I for the 
rarity of Christian charity under the sun," 
justified by the facts of our modern life ? § 4. 

17. When dc we act in the spirit of the 
priest and Levite ? § 4. 

18. What sort of a meeting was it at which 
this parable was told ? Note on ver. 25. 

19. Describe the character of the " lawyer " 
and the purpose of his questions. 

20. Show the indirect way in which Jesus 
replied to the lawyer's second question. 

21. What are the two great lessons that this 
parable makes clear ? Note on 36. 

22. Show how our " sins of omission " re- 
veal an unbrotherly spirit. 

23. How may we^ to-day, obey the com- 
mand, " go and do likewise " ? 



POINTS FOR FURTHER STUDY. 

I. Samaria and the Samaritans in the time 
of Christ. 2. The " priest " as he appears in 
the Old Testament and in the New. 3. Char- 
ity among the ancient Jews. 4. Limits of the 
exercise of love towards our ** neighbor." 



LESSON III. 



THE GOLDEN RULE OP JUSTICE. 

Matt. vii. 7-12. 

GK)LDEN TEXT. -^ Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that men should 

do to you, do ye even so to them. «- Matt viL i?* 



THE MEANING. 



Verses 7, 8. ** Ask,* etc This passage, from 
verse 7 to verse 12, seems not t(yht connected 
either with what goes before or with what fol- 
lows it, yet there is a real connectioi;i. Jesus 
has been telling men what their duties to others 
are. But in these verses he bids them look up 
that they may get strength to lift others up. 
The work is hard, but by prayer for the things 
that are " good," wisdom and courage will be 
gained. " Seek . . . knock " — each of the 
three words that mean to pray is stronger 
than the one before it. We are, therefore, to 
be earnest and persevering in our prayers. 
We shall receive and find, and it shall be 
opened unto us, provided that we ask in faith 
and with a good conscience for the things that 
are right and that are " as God wills." All 
these conditions are implied in true prayer, 
and it is to such prayer that Jesus refers. 

Verses 9, 10. A " cake " or " rolV* of bread 
looks as much like a stone as a fish looks like 
a snake. Fish and bread were the staple arti- 
cles of food with the peasants of Galilee. 

Verse 11. '* Bein^ evil^^ that is, in compari- 
son with God. The fact that men do wrong is 
here recognized ; but coupled with this is the 
emphatic statement that there is in man's nature 
an clement of pure affection which will not 
suffer him to practise the gross deception that 
is here mentioned. Men are too good, by 



i nature, Jesus sa3rs, to do such a mean thing ; 
and their fatherhood, dimmed though it is by 
human imperfection, is yet "a fit parable of 
the Fatherhood of God." 

Verse 12. This verse, which contains the 
Golden Rule^ begins with a " therefore^ Jesus 
has just taught these Galilean fisher-folk that 
God is infinitely more loving than any one of 
them, though no one of them, however con- 
scious of evil he might be, would be so heart- 
less as to give his child a stone for bread or 
a serpent for a fish. Therefore^ he now adds, 
because you are the favored children of such 
a Father you ought to do for your brethren 
whatsoever things you would that they should 
do for you. 

" The Law and the Prophets,^ This means 
not merely the Mosaic law in its literal com- 
mands, but that old law as its spirit was de- 
veloped and applied by the Hebrew prophets. 
The great central teaching of the higher 
prophets was that right conduct is vastly more 
important than formal worship. The "testi- 
monies " of righteousness they declared to be 
" the very joy of the heart," the inspiration of 
the life. In the light of their grand sayings, 
love to one's neighbor begins to take on the 
form of active goodness. It is "mercy and 
not sacrifice," helpfulness and not ceremonial. 



The Golden Rule of Justice, 
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THE TEACHING. 



1. This Golden Rule of Jesus has well 
been described as '' the Christian form of the 
ethical law, Be just." But in what sense, it 
will be asked, is this called a Christian rule, 
since its substance is found in the sayings of 
other teachers besides Jesus ? To answer this 
question, let us look at some of these sayings. 
One of them comes to us from the Talmud 
(the book that contains the Hebrew laws, tra- 
ditions, and explanations), in a beautiful story 
that is told about Rabbi Hillel. '* A certain 
heathen, who probably wished to throw ridi- 
cule upon the numerous religious institutions 
and practices of the Jews, had gone to Sham- 
mai, the head of the opposite school to Hillel's, 
and told him that he wished to become a Jew, 
and desired to receive instruction from him, 
but only on condition that the whole religious 
doctrine of the Jews should be imparted to 
him while he could stand upon one leg! 
Shammai chased him from his door indig- 
nantly. The heathen was well enough pleased 
by this result, and went on to Hillel, expecting 
to make fun of him in the same way. ' Good, 
my son I ' answered the Rabbi gently, ' make 
ready and attend : What is hateful to thee do 
not to another. This is the whole law; all 
else is only its explanation.' ** 

2. This famous saying of the Jewish Rabbi 
differs from the teaching of Jesus in certain 
important respects. In the first place, it is a 
negative, not a positive, command, a prohibi- 
tion, not a precept. It tells us that we are to 
abstain from doing to others such things as we 
would dislike to have them do to us. This is 
plainly a different matter from putting our- 
selves, so far as we can, in another's place, 
and lavishing upon him the good that we our- 
selves desire. Besides, a man may be so much 
of an egotist, may feel so self-sufficient, as to 
make few claims upon others, and to be well 
satisfied if in general he is let alone. Such 
egotism, it is evident, would never be over- 
come by Hillel's prohibition. Only as a man 
recognizes the constraining and compelling 
force of brotherly love will he be in any large 
or noble way- just towards his fellow-men. 



3. We may advance even beyond this. The 
Golden Rule sums up the whole duty of man 
to his fellow-men ; but the conmientary on the 
rule and the quickening power that nourishes 
obedience thereto, is the life of him who came 
to seek the lost, to go after the wanderer, to 
minia^r to others, even at the dear sacrifice 
of his own life, and whose blessed activities 
are epitomized in the brief saying : " Who 
went about doing good*^ Rightly understood 
and fully comprehended, this Rule of Justice 
which Jesus gave the world rises far above 
all similar sayings by heathen or "ethnic" 
teachers, such, for example, as that of the 
Greek Isocrates : " What stirs your anger 
when done to you by others, that do not to 
others ; " or that of the Chinese sage, Confu- 
cius : ** What you do not want done to your- 
self, do not to others." 

4. Let us now proceed to analyze a little 
this Golden Rule, as a practical rule of justice. 
When we are commanded to do unto others as 
we would that they should do to us, it is 
assumed that we wish others to do to us that 
which it is right for us to receive. A child 
may wish to have from his father that which it 
is not best for him to have. In this case the 
child has a right to share his father's experience 
and wisdom, as well as his affection. Fourteen- 
year-old Jane Carter was told by her father 
that she might have her choice between a pony 
and another year's schooling. Jane chose the 
pony, but in giving it to her the father did not 
do justly. He did not put himself in her 
place ; he only 3rielded his better judgment to 
her foolish wish. " A sensible father will con- 
sider how his children's wishes would be modi- 
fied and corrected if the children had a larger 
knowledge and a larger experience of human 
life." 

5. Again : In tr)ring to follow this precept 
of Jesus, we must rule out of the " whatsoever " 
everything that is morally wrong, everything, 
also, that would be harmful to society. No 
thief wants to be arrested or imprisoned, but 
this is no reason why we should not have a 
thief arrested. Unworthy persons who beg of 
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us a recommendation of character wish us to 
do that which is sure to work injury to those 
who may be influenced by our careless and 
"good-natured" act. We do not really put 
ourselves in the place of another person 
unless we think of all the relations in which 
that person stands to the conmiunity of which 
he is a member. 

6. The practical working of the Golden Rule 
is in the direction of the greatest possible 
amount of well-doing. It bids us to do^ and 
not to leave undone, the things we would that 
others should do to us. If it were generally 
obeyed, we should see people more careful 
about paying their bills as these bills become 
due, so as not to worry those whom they owe 
or cause them distress. We should also be 
kept from severe judgments and harsh censures 
of our fellow-men. And we should feel more 
keenly the obligation to be just before being 
generous ; or rather, we should learn so to tem- 
per our generosity with justice that we should 
see how much nobler it is to be really and 
habitually just towards others than to indulge 
in those occasional spasms of generous action 
which often in the long run do more harm than 
good. 

7. To illustrate : Suppose, scholars, a beg- 
gar were to come to your house with a piteous 
tale of poverty and distress. Moved by his 
appeals, you give him all the money you hap- 
pen to have in your pocket, thinking, no doubt, 
that you are doing an act that is merciful and 
kind. But you afterward learn that the beggar 
was an impostor; that he was neither poor 
nor suffering ; and that by being generous to 
him in such a hasty and thoughtless way, you 
were actually encouraging bad men to impose 
on kind people and to get their living by telling 
lies. 



But now suppose a very different case. 
You are planning to give a little party to some 
of your schoolmates. ** Are you not going to 
invite John Clark .? " asks sister Grace. "No,** 
you reply, ** I don't see why I should ask John. 
He is n't in our set, you know, and I am sure 
some of the boys and girls I want to have 
wouldn't care to meet him." "But," urges 
the thoughtful Grace, " you ought to remember 
how kind John was to you when you were ill 
so long with the fever; how many times he 
came and read to you, and brought you pictures 
and flowers. Besides, John has but few social 
pleasures, and it would be kind in you to ask 
him to your party. You really owe this to your 
schoolmate ; and were you to do for him what 
you would wish him to do for you if he were 
in your place, you would not only ask him to 
come, biit you would do all in your power to 
make him enjoy himself with the rest." If 
this were said to you^ would you not see that 
it is sometimes much harder to be truly just 
and kind than to give way to a momentary im- 
pulse of pity ?. 

8. Finally, through the Golden Rule of Jesus 
there shines his teaching of the august great- 
ness of every human being. " We wrong men 
because we have not sufficient reverence for 
them." But man, as Jesus reveals him, in his 
sonship to the Heavenly P'ather, is worthy of 
our reverence and so of our constant and long- 
suffering love. In every wreck of humanity 
we yet behold the ideal man. No layers of 
sin are thick enough to wholly hide the image 
divine. No hatred, malice, or uncharitableness 
can altogether disarm our love. Soldiers of 
the cross, carrying the strong weapons of the 
Spirit, we can follow our leader and every- 
where overcome Evil with Good. 



GOLDEN SAYINGS. 



" I expect," said Socrates, " to suffer a thou- 
sand ills ; but no ill is so great as to do 
unjustly." 

How much easier it is to be generous than 
just I Men are sometimes bountiful who are 
not honest. — Junius. 



There is nothing that is so just as love.— 
Beecher. 

Justice, though not so pleasant, should be 
always a prior duty to generosity. — Rowland 
Hill. 



The Golden Rule of justice. 
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Perfect justice is the fruit of a profound 
sense of the greatness and sanctity of human 
nature. — R. W. Dale. 

The path of the just is as the shining light 
that shineth more and more unto the perfect 
day. — Proverbs iv. 18. 



Some persons delight more to give presents 
than to pay debts. — Sir Philip Sidney. 

A just man does justice to every man and 
to every thing ; and then he knows there is a 
debt of mercy and compassion due to the in- 
firmities of man's nature that is to be paid. — 
Jeremy Taylor. 



QUESTIONS FOR YOUNGER PUPILS. 



f . Repeat the Golden Rule. 

2. In what sermon of Jesus is it found ? 

3. What is that sermon about ? Ans. : The 
Kingdom of God. 

4. Who is the king in this kingdom, and 
who are his subjects ? See § 2 in Lesson I. 

5. In verses 7-11 of this lesson is it about 
the king or his subjects that Jesus speaks ? 

6. What is meant by asking things of this 
kin^, by seeking his blessings, and by knocking 
at his Qoor ? 

7. What is it to pray to God ? 

8. How and for what must we pray if we 
want to get an answer to our prayers ? The 
last part of the note on verses 7, 8. 

9. What do we learn from verses 9 and 10 
was the common food of the people to whom 
Jesus was talking } 

10. What does Jesus say that a parent 
would not do to his child ? Verses 9, 10. 

11. When he says that men, though they 



are " evil," will yet do good deeds, what does 
he teach about man's nature ? Note on 
ver. II. 

12. In this same verse what does he teach 
about God's nature ? 

13. Why does ver. 12 begin with a ** there' 
fore ** f Note. 

14. What is meant by the "law and the 
prophets " in ver. 12 ? Note. 

15. Tell the storjr that is given in § i. 

10. Tell something about the difference 
between what Hillel said and the Golden Rule 
that Jesus taught. 

17. How did Jesus illustrate the Golden 
Rule in his own life ? § 3. 

18. Tell the story about Jane Carter. § 4. 

19. Did her father really obey the Golden 
Rule ? Why not ? 

20. Tell the two " supposes " in § 7. 

21. What is a good rule about being just 
and being generous ? 



QUESTIONS FOR OLDER PUPILS. 



1. What is taught about prayer in verses 
7,8? 

2. Yet what kind of prayer are we taught 
>n Matt. xxi. 22 and in James i. 6 is answered ? 
In I John iii. 22 ? 

3. What petition of the '* Lord* s Prayer^* 
is implied in all true prayer ? 

4. What is the meaning of verses 9, 10 ? 

5. What sort of a father would it be that 
would deceive a child in the way here spoken of? 

6. In ver. 11 is the depravity or the good- 
ness of human nature taught ? 

7. What is the force of the " therefore ** in 
ver. 12 ? Note. 

8. What is meant by the "law and the 
prophets " in this verse ? Note. 

9. What may the Golden Rule be called? § i. 

10. What saying of the Talmud resembles 
the Golden Rule ? §1. 

11. What is the Talmud ? § i. 

12. Tell the story about Rabbi Hillel. § i. 

13. How does the Golden Rule differ from 
the sayings of Hillel (§ 2), and of Isocrates and 
Confucius (§ 3) ? 

14. How is the life of Jesus a commentary 
on this Rule ? § 3. 



15. Are we helped in our endeavors after 
holiness more by the teachings or by the life 
of Jesus ? 

16. Under what conditions are we to prac- 
tise the Golden Rule ? §§ 4, 5. 

17. What happy results would follow if 
this rule were generally obeyed ? § 6. 

18. Show by the instances supposed in § 7 
that it is sometimes harder to be just than to 
be generous. 

19. What great truth concerning human 
nature is implied in the Golden Rule ? § 8. 

20. Show how faith in this truth would pre- 
vent men from wronging one another. 



POINTS FOR FURTHER STUDY. 

I. Some of the necessary limitations of the 
Golden Rule. 2. The Golden Rule as a meas- 
ure of the rights and claims of others. 3. 
The Golden Rule in business. 4. The Golden 
Rule among nations. [Read chapters 11, 12, 
18, and 19 of the " Citizen and Neighbor," by 
Charles F. Dole.] 



LESSON IV. 
JUDGING- OTHERS. 

GOLDEN TEXT. — Judge not, that ye be not judged. — AiAir. vii. i. 

Matthew vii. i-d (Mark iv. 24 and Luke vi. 37, 38, are not strictly parallel passages. 
See note below on verse 2.) 

THE MEANING. 



Verse i. *^ Judge not.** That is, do not set 
yourselves up as judges of other men*s failings. 
Do not get into the habit of criticising and 
blaming the conduct of others. 

** Be not judged," that is, by Him who is the 
righteous Judge of all men. Compare chap. 
v. 7, and vi. 15. 

Verse 2. ** Measured The Greek word is 
tnetron, from which comes metre. It means 
here so much as» 

** Mete** an old English word meaning to 
deal out. The saying in this verse is given in 
Mark iv. 24, where it is applied to teaching 
and hearing ; and again in Luke vi. 37, where 
the general meaning is the same as in Matthew, 
— but the words, as there given, appear to 
have been used on a different occasion. A 
truth, like a lamp, may be turned so as to 
shine on different objects. 



Verse 3. ^ Mote** Not a speck, but vl splin- 
ter. A " beam " is a large piece of timber. 
The language is highly figurative — an example 
of hyperbole. A literal " beam " in the eye is 
an impossibility. The meaning is that he who 
censures others may have faults of his own 
that are as much greater as a beam of wood is 
larger than a shaving. The illustration of the 
mote and beam occurs in an old Jewish prov- 
erb ; but Jesus makes a wholly different use of 
it in his teaching. 

Verse 5. ** Hypocrite.** Literally an {ictor, 
one who plays a part. Many people in the 
time of Jesus merely acted religion. They 
** made believe " that they were religious. This 
large class of hypocrites, or pious pretenders, 
Jesus had in mind when he warned his disci- 
ples against the judging spirit. Read what he 
says about these people in Matt, xxiii. 25-28. 



THE TEACHING. 



1. When we are told not to judge others, it 
is not meant that we should never form or ex- 
press an opinion about their conduct. Men 
are known by their actions, as a tree is known 
by its fruits. They show what they are by 
what they do. If we formed no opinion about 
others we should not know whom to make our 
friends, or whom to avoid, or how to honor 
those to whom honor is due. 

2. It is right, too, that we should praise a 
good deed and censure a bad one. Things 
should be called by their true names. A man 
who steals is a thief, whether he picks my 
pocket, or by becoming a bank defaulter takes 
from me the money I had put into his keeping. 



That boy is a coward Who is afraid of being 
laughed at for doing right, as much as is an> 
other boy, who is afraid to test his strength 
with his mates on the playground. 
. 3. Among boys and girls at school, as well 
as in the larger world of men and women, there 
is a " public opinion " which greatly influences 
conduct It is important that this public opin- 
ion should be a right opinion, and every one 
should help to make it such by commending 
what is good, and condemning what is evil. 
But here is a danger against which we need to 
be warned. 

4. In forming and expressing opinions of the 
conduct and character of others, we are in 
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danger of acquiring the habit of fault-finding. 
Nothing is more common, but hardly anything 
is more harmful, than setting one's self up as 
a judge over everybody else, and getting into 
the way of blaming other people. The judg- 
ing spirit is a spirit of evil and always 
works mischief. It breeds conceit, and de- 
stroys generosity. It is a hard, unfriendly, 
unloving spirit. It hinders our own growth 
in character as much as it lessens the hap- 
piness of others. 

5. We are seldom in the position to judge 
rightly. We estimate by appearances, but ap- 
pearances often mislead. The surface hides 
what is within, or we base our judgment on 
reports ; yet there is nothing so untrustworthy 
as rumor, — nothing so distorted as what " they 
say.** Then, too, our common judgments of 
others take no note of circumstances. We do 
not stop to think what we might have been 
and have done, had we been in another's place. 
Indeed, those who are quick to blame others 
rarely stop to consider anything. Having set 
themselves up as judges, they think they must 
have an opinion about everybody and every- 
thing. Yet how little they may actually know 
of the persons or the actions that they con- 
demn I How unjust not to put into the op- 
posite scale the good qualities of those whom 
they censure I Above all, how contemptible to 
forget our own weaknesses and our proneness 
to do evil I 

6. This habit of criticising and censuring 
others is a common failing with young people. 
They judge thoughtlessly and with severity 
because experience has not yet taught them to 
be charitable. They also make the mistake of 
sampling conduct, — judging it by a single act, 
as we judge the quality of a whole piece of 
cloth by examining a small fragment. But 
human nature is not "all of one piece.*' There 
are flaws in the best characters, and good quali- 
ties in the worst. The base and the noble, the 
selfish and the generous are strangely mixed. 
All have their besetting faults. Yet when we 
stop to think of our own character, we see how 
unjust it would be for others to judge us by our 
faults alone. Equally unfair and ungenerous 
is it for us to take the faults of another as a 
sample of the whole man. 



7. A good story, showing how wrong it is to 
judge another person when we do not know 
all the circumstances, is told in Miss Foster's 
" Watch-words for Little Soldiers." The pu- 
pils at a girls' school judge one of their number 
to be very " mean," because she gives nothing 
towards a Christmas present for the teacher. 
What the reason was why Ruth did not give, 
they neither knew nor took the trouble to in- 
quire. But Ruth had long been earning and 
saving, so that at Christmas time she might 
surprise with her gifts some poor children of 
her acquaintance. When the school had their 
Christmas party, Ruth, who went with the rest, 
felt sad, not only because she had been called 
mean, but also because she feared that her 
teacher, whom she loved, might misjudge her. 
The teacher, however, had learned by accident 
of the good and kind deed that Ruth had done, 
and openly praised her for it before the other 
girls, who had judged her so harshly and so 
unjustly. '* Be kind and charitable," she added, 
to enforce the lesson she would teach. " Wait 
till you know all. Take care lest you cause 
pain by your hasty words. We cannot tell the 
motives of others' actions, and for that reason 
our Master bade us 'judge not.' " 

8. Another important truth that we may 
learn from the illustration of the " mote and 
the beam " is that our harsh judgments of 
others often veil a secret leaning to the very 
faults that we condemn. The splinter and the 
beam are pieces of the same wood. "Thou 
that preachest a man should not steal, dost 
thou steal } " An English poet speaks of men 
who try to make up for indulging in sins they 
are inclined to, by condemning those "they 
have no mind to." But we oftener meet with 
those who try to cover up their own secret 
inclination to some vice by complaining loudly 
of others for practising the same vice. " I 
have noticed," observes one writer, " that the 
sins to which men are specially sensitive in 
others, are precisely the sins to which they are 
themselves most inclined. It is the vain man 
who is quickest to discover vanity in others. 
In the crowd, it is the man that pushes hardest 
who thinks that everybody is pushing him." 
In our civil war men whose hearts were full of 
the spirit of treason boasted loudly of their 
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loyalty, and denounced other men as traitors. 
Among the ancient Romans the rebellious 
Gracchi complained against sedition, and the 
lax Clodius blamed the loose conduct of others. 
In a wholly different spirit John Newton the 
preacher said of a man whom he saw taken to 
the gallows: "There goes John Newton, but 
for the grace of God." Here we see a manly 
acknowledgment of hidden faults of temper 
which under great provocation might have 
prompted a deed of murder. If we are humbly 
conscious of our own weaknesses, we shall 
judge others with a charitable judgment, ex- 
tenuating no open sin, yet setting nothing down 
in malice. We shall be as chivalric as the 
Knights of the Round Table, who took the 
solemn vow — 

'^ to speak no slander, 
No, nor listen to it J** 

9. The punishment of the judging spirit is 
that he who indulges it will be judged. There 
is One who sees our inmost hearts, and knows 
us altogether. We cannot escape God*s judg- 
ment. It is a divine law, that when in an un- 
charitable spirit and an unloving temper we 
harshly judge others, we expose ourselves to a 
just retribution. Only the merciful obtain the 
divine mercy ; and if we forgive not men their 
trespasses, neither will our Father forgive our 



trespasses. God will not judge in the same 
way that we judge others ; but His judgment 
will be severe because it will be a righteous 
judgment. 

10. To save ourselves from that judgment 
and to be cured of the evil habit of censorious- 
ness, we must know ourselves, A keen sense 
of our own failings will make us charitable 
towards others. Our great want is, not to ** see 
ourselves as others see us," — unless, indeed, 
those "others" look at us with eyes of love 
and sympathy, — but what we most need is to 
know ourselves as we really are. Such self- 
knowledge comes from conscientious and pray- 
erful self-searching; and it would be well for 
us all, old and young, if we took more time 
than we do for thorough self-examination. Per- 
haps we should then find out that the faults 
which in others we blame as splinters are 
already beams in ourselves. 

11. Finally, we may all give heed to these 
wise words of an English preacher : " Keep 
your hearts so full of the Spirit of God, of love, 
hope, faith, and kindred activity that you will 
be freed by necessity from the spirit of judg- 
ment and contempt Keep no vacant cham- 
bers, empty of better things, for such evil 
spirits to flock to for their revels. This is 
the great salvation, — to pursue the Good so 
purely that Kvil loses its interest for us." 



GOLDEN SAYINGS. 



Upbraid no man's weakness to him to dis- 
comfort him ; neither report it to disparage 
him, nor delight to remember it to lessen him, 
or to set thyself above him. — Jeremy Taylor. 

Take each man's censure, but reserve thy 
judgment. — Shakspeare, Hamlet^ act i., 
scene 3. 

Love is not provoked, taketh not account 
of evil, rejoiceth not in unrighteousness, bear- 
eth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things. — St. Paul, i Cor. xiii. 5-7. 

It is not good to speak evil of all whom we 
know bad ; it is worse to judge evil of any who 
may prove good. To speak ill upon knowledge 
shows a want of charity ; to speak ill upon sus- 
picion shows a want of honesty. — Warwick. 



How different from Christ's merciful dis- 
cernment would have been our clear, sharp, 
consistent judgments on Peter's denial, on 
Nicodemus's fear, on Martha's household 
mind ! — J. H. Thom. 

A man has generally the good or ill qualities 
which he attributes to mankind. — Shen- 

STONE. 

He who is most charitable in his judgment 
is generally the least unjust. — Southey. 

God's measure is the heart of the offender, 
— a balance which varies with every one of 
us, a balance so delicate that a tear cast in 
the other side may make the weight of error 
kick the beam. — Loweix. 
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QUESTIONS FOR YOUNGER PUPILS. 



1. What are we told in ver. i not to do ? 

2. Tell the story about Ruth and her school- 
mates. § 7. 

3. Who will judge us if we judge others? 
See note on yer. i. 

4. What does Jesus say in Matt. v. 7 and 
VI. IS? 

5. What is meant in ver. 2 by " measure " ? 

6. What is it to " mete " ? See note on ver. 2. 

7. What is a " mote " ? See note on ver. 3. 

8. What is a " beam " ? See note on ver. 3. 

9. Can anybody really have a *' beam " in 
his eye? 



10. What do ver. 3 and 4 mean ? 

11. What does the word "hypocrite" 
mean ? See note on ver. 5. 

12. What does Jesus say in Matt, xxiii. 25- 
28 about hypocrites ? 

13. Give examples of people who judge 
others for the very things that they do them- 
selves. § 8. 

14. Give some reasons why we should not 
judge others. § 5. 

15. Tell the story of John. Newton, the 
preacher. § 8. 

16. Recite one of the Golden Sayings. 



QUESTIONS FOR OLDER PUPILS. 



1. Against what sin are we warned in ver. 
I and 2 ? 

2. Explain the saying about the ** measure ** 
as it occurs in Mark iv. 24 and Luke vi. 37. 

3. Show how it is necessary at times to pass 
judgment on the deeds of others. §§ i, 2, 
and 3. 

4. What is the danger in doing this ? 

5. Give some reasons why we cannot, as a 
rule, judge rightly. § 5. 

6. Explain what is meant by *' sampling " 
conduct. § 6. 

7. Why is the man who has corrected his 
own faults better fitted to "judge ** these fault!^ 
in another than one who has not " taken the 
beam from his own eye " ? * 

8. Give the example of a wrong judgment 
which is related in § 7. 

9. What kind of faults are men most apt to 
blame ? § 8. 

10. How did John Newton "judge" the 
murderer ? § 8. 

11. What is a good remedy for curing the 
"judging spirit"? § 10. 



12. How is this spirit punished if we do not 
overcome it ? § 9. 

13. How may we " know ourselves " ? § 10. 

14. What is the connection between " self- 
righteousness '* and a censorious spirit? 

15. What class of re^gionists in the time of 
Jesus were specially self-righteous ? 

16. What did Jesus often call these people ? 

17. What do you think of the "judgment *' 
which he pronounces upon them in Matt 
xxiii. ? 

18. Give one or more of the Golden Sayings. 

19. In what way did Jesus pass judgment 
on Peter? On Judas? On Martha? On 
Nicodemus ? 

POINTS FOR FURTHER STUDY. 

I. St. Paul's teaching in i Cor. xiii. 5-7. 
2. The " make-believe " religion of the Phari- 
sees. See Matthew, chapter xxiii. 3. The 
judgpnent Jesus passed upon Peter. 4. Self- 
righteous people, and why they cannot judge 
others fairly. 



LESSON V. 



AGAINST ANGER AND CONTEMPT. 

Matt. y. 21, 22. 



GOLDEN TEXT.-^WhoBoever is angry with his brother is in danger of the 

Judgment. — Matt. v. 22. 



THE MEANING. 



Verse 21. " Ye have heard** It seems 
probable that Jesus had in mind some par- 
ticular discourse on the " Law " which one of 
the Scribes of that time had just been giving 
to the people. 

" By them of old time.** The true reading is 
given in the Revised Version : to them, etc. 
The meaning is, "of old, that is, for centu- 
ries, the people have been taught, * Thou shalt 
not kill,* etc.'* The command is of course 
taken from the Decalogue, Exod. xx. 13; but 
the sentence that follows, "And whosoever,** 
etc., is what the Scribes or Rabbis added to 
the command to show that a murderer was 
liable to an external penalty. "/« danger of 
the judgment** — that is, is liable to be tried 
by the local Jewish court. See § 2. 

Verse 22. **' I say unto you.** Jesus opposes 
to the narrow interpretation given by the 
Scribes an unfolding of the deeper meaning 
which the old command implied. What we 
are most to dread, he teaches, is not the out- 
ward punishment of a crime, but the inward 
penalties which are sure to follow all sin- 
ful affections. ^^ Angry with his brother.** 
This word " brother ** points to what has al- 
ready been explained in Lesson I., that the 
leading idea of Jesus is the grand doctrine of 
human brotherhood. (Read i John iii. 15.) 
The anger referred to is unloving and hostile 
anger, the angry feeling that swells so soon to 



deep and settled hatred. The expression, 
" without a cause** is omitted in the Revised 
Version because it is not found in the best 
manuscripts. It certainly is not needed, since 
all unbrotherly anger is ** without a cause,** — 
is as senseless as it is wicked. *^ Shall be in 
danger of the judgment** The "judgment/* or 
local Jewish court, did not punish angry per- 
sons. The meaning plainly is, that the man 
who cherishes feelings of hostile anger is as 
bad in reality — in the sight of God who sees 
the heart — as is the man who is said by the 
Scribes to be in danger of punishment at the 
hands of the local court. " Raca^* a word of 
ridicule, meaning " empty pate,*' or " fool.*' 
" The council t** — that is, the Sanhedrin. See 
§ 2. The meaning here is that bad as angry 
feelings are in themselves, they are worse 
when they are expressed in cutting language 
and biting sarcasm. "Fool!** a word of con- 
tempt meaning " Wicked one 1 ** or " Wretch ! " 
a stronger word of opprobrium than ** Raca," 
— a word of insult intended to rankle in the 
heart. " Hell fire** In the Revised Version 
this reads, " hell of fire,*' but in the Marginal 
Note we find the correct expression, " Gehenna 
of fire.*' (See last sections of §§ 2 and 3.) It 
is important that this phrase, " Gehenna of 
fire,*' should be correctly understood. There 
is no real difficulty in getting at its meaning. 
Gehenna, literally the valley of the children 
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of Hinnom, was a deep, narrow glen to the 
south of Jerusalem, where in ancient times 
the idolatrous Jews had sacrificed their chil- 
dren by fire to the god Moloch. At a later 
time King Josiah, to express his abhorrence 
of the old idolatry, defiled the place with dead 
bodies, so that to have one's body buried 
there was to suffer a most hateful indignity. 
(Read Jer. vii. 22, 23.) Thus the valley came 
to be in reality a place of horrors. Even 
the fire that was kindled in it to consume the 
filth and the bones gave it an added terror. 
To be slain, and then have one's body thrown 



into this reeking and smoking valley, would 
be a punishment deserved only by the vilest 
of criminals. This extreme penalty, therefore, 
Jesus refers to as the symbol of a kind of 
spiritual punishment, severer in intensity than 
the punishments which were symbolized by 
the executioner's sword and by stoning to 
death. Neither in this passage nor in any one 
of the four other instances in which Jesus uses 
the word *' Gehenna " is any countenance given 
to the doctrine that unending punishment 
awaits sinners in the future world. 



THE TEACHING. 



1. In this extract from the Sermon on the 
Mount we have a comparison of the new Law 
of mercy and the old Law of threatening. 
"The old demanded obedience in outward 
action ; the new was to permeate the thoughts. 
The old contained the rule of conduct ; the new, 
the secret of obedience. The command, * Thou 
shalt not murder,' was henceforth extended to 
angry words and feelings of hatred." The 
whole passage well illustrates the fundamental 
principle of the teaching of Jesus, which is 
that religion is an inner life, an affection of 
the heart, a disposition of the soul. 

2. But in order to understand the full force 
of what Jesus said, we must try to put our- 
selves in the place of his hearers. " Ye have 
heard," he says to them; or, more exactly, 
" Ye heard," as if he had reference not to the 
usual expositions of the Mosaic law by the 
Scribes in the synagogues, but to some recent 
talk on the subject by one of the Rabbis. 
Against all such narrow interpretations of 
the Law, Jesus now sets forth the true nature 
of moral conduct. To illustrate this he re- 
fers to facts that were familiar to all who 
heard him. They knew that a man charged 
with the crime of murder was in danger of the 
" judgment," — that is, he would be tried 
before the local court of twenty-three elders, 
and if found guilty would be put to death by 
the sword. They knew, too, what the " Coun- 
cil " or the Sanhedrin was, — the Supreme 
Court of their nation that held its sessions in 
some room within the Temple at Jerusalem. 



This court of seventy-one justices had juris- 
diction over other capital offences besides 
murder, and could condemn a criminal to be 
punished, not by the quick process of the 
sword, but by the slow and cruel method of 
stoning to death. And these Jewish hearers 
who were listening to Jesus also knew that 
there was one place which was more dreaded 
than the executioner's block or the fatal volley 
of stones, — namely, the awful "Gehenna of 
fire," that great Valley of Hinnom below Jeru- 
salem, which had become " the common sink of 
all the filth and corruption in the city, where 
ghastly fires were kept burning to preserve it 
from absolute putrefaction." 

3. Consider now what it was that Jesus said 
to this audience of Jews. He told them first 
that the man who cherishes unholy anger in his 
heart is as sinful as an actual murderer. If 
earthly courts could punish wicked feelings, 
then such a man would deserve a murderer's 
fate. But he goes on to say that there is an 
inward disposition of the heart which is worse 
than anger. This is the spirit of ridicule, — the 
anger which finds vent in cutting remarks and 
derisive speech. Rightly judged, such a spirit 
is more unbrotherly, more inhuman, than the 
passion which incites to murder. To a certain 
extent it partakes of the spirit of that passion. 
The man who is possessed by it becomes a 
hater of his fellow-men, and is fit for any out- 
ward act of wrong. Could human tribunals 
punish such sin, the guilty one should be 
brought before the highest court and sentenced 
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to the lerereftt and most psiinfa] penalty. There 
Is, howerer, a lower defrth of sinfal affection 
than the feeling oi anger or the spirit of ridi- 
cule. This is the ipsrU of contempt, the 
blackest and worst of all these inward disposi- 
tions. What punishment would this fearful 
guilt of scorn deserve if there were any human 
tribunal that could take cognizance of it? 
There was but one kind of judicial sentence 
which Jesus could refer to that would make 
his Jewish hearers realize the exceeding sin- 
fulness of this most hateful sin, — namely, 
^ the casting forth of the unburied corpse 
amid the fires and worms of the polluted 
Valley of Hinnom," the ** Gehenna of fire." 

4. There is, then, a gradation in these sin- 
ful affections which Jesus so vividly pictiu'es, 
each exceeding in intensity the one that went 
before it. Into each of them, as Tholuck ob- 
serves, '' there enters a degree of that passion 
which, under given circumstances, would result 
in the deed of murder." But while anger may 
be sinful, and while sarcastic speech at the ex- 
pense of another shows always an unbrotherly 
heart, contempt of one's brethren is the greatest 
of these sins. The emphasis of Jesus is laid 
upon the sins themselves and their intrinsic 
hatef ulnesB, not upon any outward punishments. 
Indeed the punishments he mentions are all, so 
far as these sins are concerned, imaginary pen- 
alties. No one of his hearers could have sup- 
posed for a moment that the local Jewish court 
would actually punish anger, or the Sanhedrin 
pass sentence upon derisive speaking. Still less 
would they think of the man that was guilty of 
contempt as liable to have his body, after death, 
thrown into the smoking Vale of Hinnom. 
The reference to three grades of punishment 
was only a pictorial method of setting forth 
the true character of the three kinds of evil 
dispositions. 

5. Nothing therefore could be a grosser 
misconception of what Jesus here taught, than 
to represent him as holding over the contempt- 
uous man the threat of •* hell-fire." The 
** Gehenna of fire " of which he spoke was 
perfectly understood by every one who heard 
him as meaning, in its literal sense, the place 
where a criminal's dead body might be cast 



in token o£ the excessive enormity of his 
crime. But the fire that burned there was 
a purifying fire, to prevent th^ comipticHi in 
the valley from rising in pestilential odors to 
destroy the ** holy dty." Used as a figure of 
speech it could sjrmbolize, in this connection, 
only a spiritual punishment that would be one 
degree severer than the penalty which in the 
divine kingdom follows the sin of derision. 
It is no modem idea which we " read into " the 
teaching of Jesus in this passage, but the very 
essence of the teaching itself, that the real 
" hell," the true spiritual " Gehenna," is not a 
burning prison, but a sinful heart. **^ So long 
as we are evil and impure and unloving, so 
long where we are is hell," and there is no 
other. 

6. History and the common experiences of 
our every-day life abound with examples of this 
unchristlike disposition of contempt. " Wher- 
ever the weak, the poor, the ignorant, the 
lowly, are alienated and wronged, there con- 
tempt is present and predominant." The 
contemptuous man is the Pharisee in morals, 
who thanks God that he is not as other men 
are ; the bigot in religion who fancies himself 
the favorite of heaven, and looks down on his 
"deluded" fellow-men ; the scorner in society 
who delights to expose the failings of others 
and to declaim against the hollowness of hu- 
man life. Among young people this hateful 
spirit of contempt is seen in those who show 
neither admiration nor reverence for what is 
above them, while towards their mates they 
are conceited and exclusive, unloving and 
hence unlovely. 

7. Opposed to this sin of contempt is the 
whole tenor of the teaching of Christ and the 
constraining force of his Divine example. Fol- 
low him in his active ministry of love and see 
his tender care for all the victims of the unfeel- 
ing world's contempt I Hear from his gracious 
lips the heavenly truths of the dignity of hu- 
manity, the sonship of man to the Highest I 
And learn from him how to banish from the 
heart all hatred except the righteous " hate of 
hate;" all scorn but the holy "scorn of 



scorn. 
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GOLDEN SAYINGS. 



He that is slow to anger is better than the 
mighty ; and he that ruleth his spirit than he 
that taketh a city. — Prov. xvi. 32. 

Blessed is the man that sitteth not in the 
seat of the scornful. — Psalms i i. 

Whosoever hateth his brother is a murderer. 
— I John iii. 15. 



Contempt of humanity is the most notable 
cause of wrong to humanity. — Henry Giles. 

Christ saw much in this world to weep over, 
and much to pray over ; but he saw nothing 
in it to look upon with contempt. — E. H. 
Chapin. 

Dowered with the hate of hate, the scor© 
of scorn. — Tennyson. 



QUESTIONS FOR YOUNGER PUPILS. 



1. What was said to them " of old time " ? 
Ver. 21. 

2. What is the Sixth Commandment? 
Exod. XX. 13. 

3. What was it to be in danger of the judg- 
ment? Note on ver. 21 and § 2. 

4. What does Jesus say in ver. 22 ? 

5. What is it to be angry with our brother ? 
0. What kind of anger is meant ? 

7. When is it right to be angry ? 

8. What did Jesus mean when he said the 
angry man was in danger of the judgment ? 

9. Who does St. John say is as bad as a 
murderer? i John iii. 15. 

10. What does the word " Raca " mean ? 
Note on ver. 22. 

11. What kind of a court was the "coun- 
cil,'* or Sanhedrin ? Note on ver. 22 and § 2. 



12. Was the man who said "Raca" really 
in danger of being punished by the " council " ? 

13. What then did Jesus mean by saying 
so ? Note on ver. 22 and § 3. 

14. What did the word translated "fool" 
really mean ? Note. 

15. What kind of a spirit was shown by 
using such a word ? § 3. 

16. What kind of punishment did Jesus 
say this spirit of contefnpt deserved ? § 3. 

17. Explain the words "Gehenna of fire." 
(Read carefully the last sections of §§ 2 and 3 
and of the note on ver. 22.) 

18. What is the only " hell " there is ? 
(Read last part of § 5.) 

19. Give some examples of the " spirit of 
contempt." § 6. 

20. Recite Psalms i. i. 



QUESTIONS FOR OLDER PUPILS, 



1. What may we infer from the words, " ye 
heard," as to the occasion of this part of the 
Sermon on the Mount ? Note on ver. 21 and § i. 

2. What sentence had the Jewish Scribes 
added to the Sixth Commandment ? Ver. 21. 

3. What did Jesus say about it ? Ver. 22. 

4. What is the significance of the word 
" brother " in ver. 22 ? Note. 

5. What did St. John say about hating 
one's brother ? i John iii. 15. 

• 6. Explain the words " Raca " and " fool." 
Note. 

7. Explain the " judgment " and the " coun- 
cil." Note and § 2. 

8. How may we define the sins indicated 
by using the words " Raca " and " fool " ? § 3. 

9. Which of these is the worse sin, and 
why? 

10. What punishment did Jesus say the 
tcorner was liable to ? 

If. What was " Gehenna " ? Note and § 2. 
12. What did the added words, " of fire," 
mean ? Note and § 2. 



13. What kind of spiritual punishment did 
the " Gehenna of fire," as here used, symbol- 
ize ? §§ 3, 4, and 5. 

14. Give examples of the evil spirit oj 
contempt. § 6. 

15. What is the logical result of thinking 
meanly of human nature ? 

1 6. In this lesson, what contrast between the 
" old *' and the " new " Law is illustrated ? § I. 

17. What great and fundamental principle 
of the teachings of Jesus is emphasized ? §1. 

18. What is the meaning of the last of the 
Golden Sayings in this lesson ? 



POINTS FOR FURTHER STUDY. 

I. The climax in the three sins of Anger, 
Derision, and Contempt. 2. The words trans- 
lated " hell " in the Bible. 3. Some account 
of the Valley of Hinnom. 4. Some account 
of the Sanhedrin. 



LESSON VI. 
RECONCILIATION AND FORBEARANCE. 

Matt. V. 23, 24, and 38-42. 

GOLDEN TEXT. — Leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy way; 
first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and offer thy sift. 

— Matt. V. 24. 



THE MEANING. 



Verse 2^' " Therefore^^ The duty of seeking 
forgiveness is here laid down in close connec- 
tion with the teaching of Jesus about the sins 
of anger and contempt. (See Lesson V.) One 
who cherishes anger or feels contemptuously 
towards his brother is really wronging that 
brother as much as if he had openly done him 
harm. Let him, " therefore," regard it as his 
first and most pressing duty to be at one again 
with his brother man. " If thou bring thy giftt* 
etc. The Jewish worshipper in the Temple 
brought his gift to the altar, that the priests 
might offer it upon the same. Oxen, sheep, 
and goats, turtle-doves and pigeons, were ap- 
pointed as the " gifts " for sacrifice. 

Verse 24. ** First be reconciled" etc. The 
teaching plainly is, that to love our neighbor 
as we love ourselves is the most important part 
of true worship. As the English poet sings : — 

"He prayeth best who loveth best." 

And Whittier tells us that the best " litanies " 

are — 

" sweet offices 

Of love and gratitude ; '* 

and that the heart must — 

" The inward altars raise." 

Verse 38. " An eye for an eye^^ etc. The 
old Jewish law, as it stands in Exod. xxi. 24, 
was addressed to the judges to guide them 
in fixing the amount of penalty that was in- 
curred by a person who had wilfully injured 
another. Its object was to restrain revenge. 
In a rude stage of society it imposed a fearful 
penalty as a terror to wrong-doers. Besides, 
it made all offenders equal before the law. A 
man who was rich would not care very much 
if his punishment was only paying a fine. But 
the law made him liable to lose his own eye 
if, in his rage, he put out a poor man's eye. 



Now this law the Scribes in the times of Jesus 
applied in a bad sense, as if it encouraged 
men to seek in a revengeful spirit an exact 
redress for every wrong that might be done 
to them. Against this interpretation of the 
ancient law, and against the whole spirit of 
retaliation, Jesus teaches that we are never to 
seek for redress as a matter of personal revenge. 

" Resist not evil?'* The true rendering is, 
resist not the evil person^ that is, the wrong- 
doer. John xviii. 22, 23, shows that Jesus did 
not obey this precept literally. (Compare St. 
Paul's conduct, narrated in Acts xxiii. 3.) 

Verse 39. ^^ Right cheek.^^ As most men 
strike with the right hand, the left cheek would 
be hit. But the " right " is always mentioned 
in order before the " left." 

Verse 40. ** Take thy coat,*' etc. The " coat " 
was the narrow tunic or under-garment made 
of cotton or linen, and worn next to the body. 
The ** cloak " was the loose robe worn as an 
outer garment, and was much more costly than 
the " coat." The meaning is, that it is some- 
times better to yield our rights than to insist 
on them. It is wiser to give up even more 
than is demanded than to keep up a continual 
wrangle and debate. 

Verse 41. " Whosoever shall compel,** etc. 
This refers to the right of the Roman mail- 
carrier to press any one into his service. Such 
employment would be peculiarly hateful to a 
Jew. But it is better always to be generously 
helpful than do a required service in a quar- 
relsome temper. 

Verse 42. Only a generous and obliging spirit 
is here required of us. When we are asked 
to "give" or to "lend," we are not to turn 
away in an unbrotherly temper, but .see what 
can be done, and how we may be able most 
wisely and effectively to help our neighbor. 
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THE TEACHING. 



1. The duty of granting forgiveness will be 
considered in the next lesson. Here the duty 
of seeking forgiveness is placed before us. We 
are commanded to go to the brother whom we 
have injured, and be reconciled to him. How 
hard a thing this is for most men to do may 
be inferred from the proverb which we find in 
many languages : " The offender never par- 
dons," or, in another form, " Men always hate 
those whom they have hurt." When we have 
wronged any one. Pride quickly comes to the 
aid of Hate. We feel that because we did the 
act there was a provocation to justify it. Yet 
as ** sons of one family," children of an All- 
loving Father, we must rid ourselves of such 
unkind feelings. Malice is as wicked as mur- 
der. Anger and contempt are ungodly and in- 
human. Love and Duty urge the same line 
of conduct. We must be reconciled to our 
brother. 

2. Still further to emphasize this duty, Jesus 
makes it an act of religion. In doing this he 
speaks in the spirit of the old Hebrew prophets. 
They, too, made morality an inseparable part 
of religion. " To obey is better than sacrifice." 
" I desired mercy and not sacrifice." " What 
doth the Lord require of thee but to do justly 
and to love mercy?" Outward forms and 
ceremonies have their place, but the first place 
in all true worship must be assigned to the 
humble and contrite heart. If that be wanting, 
no costliest offering at the altar is of any value. 
And how can the heart be right before God if 
there be in it ill feelings towards one's brother- 
man ? ** If a man say, I love God, and hateth 
his brother," he says that which is false ; for 
he cannot love God so long as he cherishes 
any, even the least, hatred towards one of 
God's children. 

3. See, now, how true to life is the picture 
which Jesus draws in order to set this great 
truth plainly forth. He is talking to Jews, 
and he takes his hearers in imagination to the 



great Temple at Jerusalem. A man has en- 
tered the Temple, bringing to the " Court of 
the Israelites " the lamb that he is to offer up 
in sacrifice. On the other side of the low 
railing, near the sacrificial " altar," stands the 
priest, waiting to receive the offering of the 
worshipper. Everything is ready for the solemn 
service. Everything ? No. The lamb that is 
to be slain is ready, and the priest who is to 
slay it and present it on the altar is ready, too. 
But one thing this worshipper has forgotten 
to prepare. He has neglected nothing that 
the mere ceremony requires, but he has omitted 
to look into his own heart to see whether t/iat 
was right. By the sacrifice of the lamb he is 
to express his desire for God's forgiveness. 
But the divine forgiveness can be given only 
to those who forgive their fellow-men. None 
but the merciful can obtain mercy. And now 
in this awful moment, just as the worshipper 
is on the point of asking for pardon from 
above, there rises within him the recollection of 
the brother whom he has injured and towards 
whom his hate is still aflame within his breast. 
Not from such unholy fires can the smoke of 
a true sacrifice ascend ! Leave there, O sinful 
man, the unoffered gift. God can wait for your 
worship. Go your way. Find your injured 
brother. Tell him you have wronged him, and 
in doing so have wronged your own soul. Ask 
his forgiveness. Be reconciled to him. Make 
amends for what you have done. Be a true 
brother, that you may be a true son ; and then 
— then, after you have restored the right rela- 
tions between your brother and yourself, go 
back to the altar, and in a loving, filial spirit 
offer your gift to the Father in heaven. 

4 So much for Christ's teaching of the duty 
of reconciliation. Another duty, closely allied 
to this, is also taught us in the Sermon on the 
Mount, — the duty of forbearance, of cherish- 
ing a lenient and conciliatory spirit. The lan- 
guage in which this instruction is given us may 
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very easily be misunderstood. For Jesus said, 
" Resist not him that is evil." Yet we all know 
that wicked men must be resisted and that evil 
must be put down. He also said, giving an in- 
stance of non-resistance, " Whosoever smiteth 
thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other 
also.*' But to do this literally would be to 
irritate an angry man to fury. We might also 
say that since in decent society men are not 
apt to strike one another on the cheek, to obey 
this command in a literal sense would not be 
80 very hard. Either way, then, if we take 
these words literally, we shall be likely to miss 
their meaning ; for Jesus certainly would have 
us " wise as serpents " in our. dealings with bad 
men. He told his first disciples when they 
were persecuted in one city to flee into another; 
to go away, that is, from evil-doers, and not 
wait to let them do more harm. And just as 
certainly Jesus is here lapng down some great 
principle of action that even we who are not 
likely to be struck on the right cheek should 
follow in our relations towards others. 

5. This is the principle of forbearance. Its 
first command is : " As much as in you lieth, be 
at peace with all men." It implies a spirit of 
meekness, a willingness to waive one's own 
claims and preferences, a considerate and pa- 
tient dealing with the faults of others. " Never 
to feel personal resentment against those who 
recklessly misrepresent us, who slander us, 
who insult us ; and even when duty requires 
us to resist or to redress an injury, to be as 
free from the spirit of revenge as a judge on 
the bench when he sentences a thief to be 
imprisoned ; to be righteously indignant at 
wrong-doing, but not to suffer the sense of the 
wrong done to ourselves to exaggerate the guilt 
of the wrong-doer, or to make us desire for 
our personal satisfaction that he should suffer 
for his offence ; " — all this is included in the 
diflftcult virtue of forbearance. 

6. But more than this is required of us. 
We are always and everywhere to strive to 
" overcome evil with good." See how we can 
do this in our every-day life. When harshly 
or insultingly spoken to, we can give " the soft 
answer that turneth away wrath." When our 
wishes are crossed, instead of being vexed, as 



if somebody were trying to spite us, we can 
bear the petty disappointment and cheerfully 
"make the best of it." When an injury is 
done to us, we can check our angry passions, 
keep back the impulse of revenge, and " stop 
and think " how we may make the wrong-doer 
our friend. We can conquer the pride, the 
hate, and the uncharitableness which make a 
great wrong out of a small one, and we can 
rise so far above all malice and spite that we 
shall always be ready to pity and forgive. 

7. Forbearance is, indeed, only one applica- 
tion of the great law of loving our neighbor 
as ourself. It is acting on the precept, '' Make 
the best of one another," that is, make the 
most of what is good in others. It is a very 
easy thing to make the worst of others, — to 
fix our attention constantly on their faults, and 
so keep up strife, and hatred, and heart-bum* 
ings. The hard thing, but the grand thing, is 
to be so intent upon seeing the good there is 
in others, and so eager to help them to be good, 
that we can bear contradiction and slights and 
even injuries without being turned from our 
purpose. St. Paul gives us a beautiful descrip- 
tion of this exalted virtue where he tells us 
that charity, that is, love, " suffereth long and 
is kind, seeketh not its own, is not provoked, 
taketh not account of evil, . . . beareth all 
things, . . . endureth all things." 

8. But he who taught his disciples to be kind 
and forbearing is himself the best example of 
what this virtue means. Who so meek, so 
patient, so long-suffering, as he ? " When he 
was reviled he reviled not again, when he suf- 
fered he threatened not, but committed himself 
to him that judgeth righteously." If we have 
" the same mind that was also in Christ," if 
the spirit of Jesus is ours, we shall fully under- 
stand what he means us to do when he tells us 
not to resist the one who is doing evil, and 
bids us turn the other cheek to him that smites 
us. We shall then be brave and fearless 
against all forms of wrong, while we shall also 
be so self-forgetting, so filled with love, that 
our meekness and our forbearance will be 
among our strongest weapons in the long and 
hard fight that we must wage against the evil 
that is in the world. 
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GOLDEN SAYINGS. 



Nothing drives out darkness so much as 
light. —Dean Stanley. 

The kindest and the happiest pair 
Will find occasion to forbear ; 
And something, every day they live, 
To pity and perhaps forgive. 

COWPER. 



Be not swift to take offence,- 
Anger is a foe to sense,— 
Let it pass 1 

If for good you suffer ill, 
Oh, be kind and gentle still, • 
Let it pass I 



QUESTIONS FOR YOUNGER PUPILS. 



1. Repeat verses 2^ and 24. 

2. "What " gifts " did the Jews bring to the 
altar ? Note on ver. 23. 

3. Who offered the sacrifice ? Note. 

4. Where was the altar of sacrifice ? Note 
and §3. 

5. Tell again what Jesus commands the 
worshipper to do. Ver. 24. 

6. Repeat i John iv. 20. 

7. Repeat the line of the English poet given 
in the note on ver. 24. 

8. Tell in your own words the substance of 

9. Repeat ver. 38. 

10. In what part of the Old Testament are 
these words found ? Note on ver. 38. 

11. What did that old Jewish law mean? 
Note. 

1 2. But what had the Scribes made it mean ? 



13. What did Jesus teach about it? Ver. 

39- 

14. Are not evil-doers to be resisted ? 

15. What, then, did Jesus mean by his 
words in ver. 39? § 4. (Read this § 4 care- 
fully.) 

16. What do we call the principle which 
Jesus here lays down ? § 5. 

17. Explain ver. 40. >3ote. 

18. Explain ver. 41. Note. 

19. Give examples of forbearance. § 6. 

20. What does St. Paul say about "Love 
. . . suffering long," etc. ? § 7. 

21. What is said about the forbearance of 
Jesus ? § 8. 

22. What does ver. 42 mean ? Note. 

23. Repeat the last verse in the Golden 
Sayings, 



QUESTIONS FOR OLDER PUPILS. 



1. What duty is taught us in verses 23, 24 ? 

2. How is this teaching connected with the 
verses which precede ? Note on ver, 27. 

3. What kind of a worshipper is addressed 
in the words : " If then thou art offering thy 
gift," etc ? 

4. W hat " gifts " were usually brought to the 
altar ? Note. 

5. Who offered these gifts ? 

0. Give some further account of the Jewish 
Temple worship. § 3. 

7. What does Jesus here teach about the 
character of true and acceptable worship ? 

8. What did St. John say on this point ? 
I John iv. 20. 

9. Explain the Jewish law quoted in ver. 38. 
Note on ver. j8. 

10. How had the Scribes perverted its 
meaning ? Note. 

11. Against the teaching of the Scribes, 
what principle did Jesus here lay down ? § 5. 

12. Did Jesus or his first apostles literally 
obey this precept of non-resistance ? Note on 
ver. 39. 



13. Show how a literal obedience to the 
precept about turning the "other cheek" to 
the smiter goes beyond, or falls short of, the 
obedience which Jesus demands. § ^ 

14. How, then, may we render this obedi- 
ence ? § 5. 

15. Illustrate this further by examples. § 6. 

16. Explain ver. 40. Note. 

17. Explain ver. 41. Note. 

18. Show how Christian forbearance carries 
out the Golden Rule. § 7. 

19. How does the life of Jesus illustrate 
this virtue ? 

20. What is meant by the precept in ver. 
42 ? Note. 



POINTS FOR FURTHER STUDY. 

I. The Temple at Jerusalem, its structure, 
appointments, etc. 2. The offering of sacri- 
fices as an act of worship. 3. The Quaker 
doctrine and practice of non-resistance. 4. 
Forbearance compatible with righteous resent- 
ment. 



LESSON VII. 
FORGIVENESS OP INJURIES. 

Matt, xviii. 21-35. 

GOLDEN TEXT. — If ye forgive men their trespasses, your Heavenly Father 

will also forgive you. — Matt. vi. 14. 



THE MEANING. 



Verse 21. " Forgive^ The Greek word 
means, literally, to let go fronts — that is, to let 
a person off from a debt or an accusation. But 
the idea of forgiveness goes farther than this, and 
is well expressed by the English viord far-give. 
When we forgive any one, we not only pardon 
the injury, but we also, in a spirit of love, give 
ourselves for iht one who has injured us. 

" Until seven times.** In some of the schools 
of the Rabbis it was taught that a man might 
pardon an injury three times, but no more; Peter 
proposed to do a little better than this, and 
to draw the line at seven times. Perhaps he 
remembered that Jesus had told his disciples 
that their righteousness should "exceed the 
righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees.*' 
Or it may be that he took the number seven 
because it was a sacred number with the Jews. 

Verse 22. " Seventy times seven** The best 
commentators say that this should be seventy 
times and seven. In either case the meaning is 
the same. We are to keep on forgiving, with- 
out stopping to count the number of times. 

Verse 23. " Kingdom of heaven** — that is, 
God's kingdom, the kingdom for which we pray 
when we say, " Thy kingdom come ; ** the 
kingdom in which the king is the All-loving 
Father, and all the subjects are brethren. " Is 
like** — that is, in respect to this matter of not 
limiting forgiveness. " Take account of his ser- 
vants.** In the Revised Version this is " make 
a reckoning with his servants," — that is, settle 
accounts with them. 

Verse 24. " Ten thousand talents** A talent 
was a weight of money, not a fixed sum. Ten 
thousand Attic talents were equivalent to ten 
million dollars. 



Verse 25. The practice of selling a man and 
all that belonged to him, for debt, was common 
among ancient nations. 

Verse 26. " Worshipped^** — that is, humbly 
paid homage to him, as a slave prostrates 
himself before his master. 

Verse 27. " Loosed him** — that is, released 
him. He had been brought to the king under 
guard. 

Verse 28. ** The same servant^* — emphatic, 
meaning that very servant whose enormous 
debt had just been forgiven. "/# hufidred 
pence** The coin here mentioned is the dena- 
rius^ equivalent to ^seventeen cents. The whole 
sum, therefore, was but seventeen dollars. 
" Took him by the throat:* The old Roman 
law allowed a man to drag his debtor before 
the judge, holding him by the throat. " Pay me 
that thou owest.** The creditor does not men- 
tion the amount of the debt, but shows his hard- 
heartedness by using this gruff and haughty 
expression, — as if he had said, " I *11 have you 
pay me all you owe." 

Verse 31. " What was done" — that is, what 
was going on. These fellow-servants were 
" very sorry " to see such an exhibition of 
cruelty and ill-will. 

Verse 34. " Tormentors.** These were the 
jailers who, besides keeping the man in prison, 
would also torture him to make him tell wheth- 
er he had any means of paying some part, at 
least, of his debt. 

Verse 35. *^So likewise** etc. Jesus nowhere 
teaches that God's ways are like the ways of 
sinful men. What he does teach is this : that 
there can be nothing in common between the 
spirit of an All-loving God and the spirit of 
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an unmerciful, unsympathizing, and unforgiv- 
ing man. The divine forgiveness establishes a 
happy, childlike relation of the soul with God. 
But the unkind and unloving soul is outside of 
this happy relation, and must suffer the penalty 
which it brings upon itsel£ 



** From your hearts,^ — that is, in genuine 
love and sympathy, not grudgingly, as men 
sometimes offer forgiveness. Read again what 
was said in the note to ver. 21 about the mean- 
ing of the word for-give. 



THE TEACHING. 



1. The best way to learn what forgiveness 
of injuries means is to look at some examples 
of this virtue. In the story of the Unmerciful 
Servant the king of a great country finds that 
the governor, or satrap, of one of the provinces 
has been dishonest in making returns of the 
royal revenues. Such dishonesty on an enor- 
mous scale we may read of in the histories of 
Greece and of the kingdom of Alexander the 
Great. For a crime of this magnitude — the 
stealing often millions of dollars — this under- 
ruler deserves the most severe punishment. 
But when his " lord ** calls him into his pres- 
ence and demands a settlement, the satrap 
falls down before him, entreats him to have 
patience with him, and promises to do all that 
he can to make up the loss. On hearing 
this and seeing how penitent the satrap is, 
the king lets him off,— he forgives him. Not 
only does he grant the satrap's request, but, 
in his large and free compassion, he goes 
far beyond what was asked, he forgives the 
whole enormous debt. We are not told why 
this king showed such great mercy, and prac- 
tised a forgiveness that was almost without a 
limit. We must suppose that he had reasons 
for his action, although we are not informed 
what those reasons were. The purpose of 
Jesus in relating this part of the parable was 
to show how ready God is to forgive. His 
ways in forgiving rise above the common ways 
of men high as heaven rises above the earth. 
It was necessary, therefore, in order to illus- 
trate the divine mercy, to make the king in 
the story do that which ordinarily no human 
ruler would do. 

2. Still, his act shows us very plainly what 
hitman forgiveness is. It is a twofold act. 
The king, who has received a great injury, by 
the loss of millions of dollars which belonged 
to him, suddenly ceases to be angry with the 



offender. He listens to his cry for patience, is 
willing to grant his request for time to pay the 
debt, and puts away from between the offender 
and himself all feelings of anger and resent- 
ment. But he goes farther even than this. 
He is so forgiving that he remits the punish- 
ment of the offence, and lets the satrap off from 
the whole debt. A better illustration of a free 
and full forgiveness of an injury could hardly 
be imagined. 

3. Let us now suppose another case, of a 
more familiar sort. A servant has stolen some 
money from his master. Weighed down by 
the sense of his wrong-doing, he at length goes 
to his master, tells him all, says he is sorry, 
and asks to be forgiven. His master says to 
him : " What you tell me pains me more than 
words can express. I had fully trusted you 
and never thought for a moment that you could 
deceive me. Even now I feel that you must 
have been sorely tempted or you would never 
have done this deed. Your better nature was 
overcome. But in your better self I still have 
faith; and so from my heart I forgive you. 
You do not ask, and I cannot afford, to have 
no payment made of the money that you took. 
I will be patient with you and give you ample 
time to earn it. But of the wrong deed itself 
you shall never hear me speak. That deed 
I forgive and henceforth forget. I love you 
and I trust you. Go, and sin no more." 

4. Another story may help those who study 
these lessons to understand still better what it 
is to forgive. A school-teacher loaned to one 
of his pupils, whom we will call John, a valu- 
able pocket-knife. John, who had borrowed 
the knife to finish cutting out a toy-boat which 
he was making, had the misfortune to hit the 
blade against a nail and give it an ugly dent 
Instead, however, of taking the knife back and 
confessing to the teacher what had happened, 
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he hid it away. As nothing was said to him 
about the borrowed article, he thought the 
teacher must have forgotten it. Yet day after 
day, when he passed the place where he had 
hidden the knife, he seemed to hear a voice 
saying to him : " Oh, John, take it back 1 '* 
After a time this grew so unbearable that he 
took the knife and threw it into a swamp that 
lay just beyond the woods through which he 
passed on his way to school. But whenever 
his walk led him into the neighborhood of the 
swamp, he seemed to hear again the voice that 
said: "Oh, take it back, Johnl** One day 
the teacher spoke to the school on the duty 
of repentance. A single sentence from the 
teacher's lips sank deep down into John's 
heart : " // is never too late to repent*'* As he 
walked home he said to himself: " If it *s never 
too late to repent, then I '11 find the teacher's 
knife, and take it back to him, and tell him 
how sorry I am." So he did. When he had 
told all, he added, " And now, teacher, I hope 
you'll forgive me." "Forgive you, John?" 
replied the teacher. "Why, I forgave you 
long ago. I did not believe you would keep 
the knife, and I felt sure that if you had lost it 
you would sometime come and tell me of it. 
It was not the knife that I cared about ; / 
cared for you, and I am only too happy to say 
that from my heart I forgive you. I do not 
believe you will ever do such a thing again." 
This story, which is trtte^ shows us that the 
spirit of forgiveness is a spirit of tender-hearted 
love, that moves a man to give himself in sym- 
pathy for those who injure him, — a spirit of 
gentle patience that has " its perfect work." 

GOLDEN 

To err is human ; to forgive, divine. — Pope. 

lie is below himself that is not above an 
injury. — Quarles. 

When thou forgivest, the man who has 
pierced thy heart stands to thee in the relation 
of the sea- worm that perforates the shell of the 
mussel, which straightway closes the wound 
with a pearl. — Richter. 

The more all men are regarded by us as 
our brothers, the more we shall feel their sins ; 
and unless a man feels the sins of others he 
canaot forgive them. — E. A. Abbott. 



5. Forgiveness has well been called a Chri*' 
tian virtue. Jesus not only taught it, but con- 
tinually practised it ; and so powerful was his 
example in this respect that his first disciples, 
catching its inspiration, put away from their 
hearts all hatred and malice, and the thirst for 
revenge which prevailed in the world around 
them, and became tender-hearted and forgiv- 
ing. Read in the Book of Acts the beautiful 
story of Stephen forgiving the cruel Jews who 
stoned him to death. Read, too, the story of 
the ''divine tragedy" on Calvary, and hear 
again the dying prayer of Jesus: " Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what they do." 
And do not forget that the great lesson of the 
gospel is that "no man can perfectly forgive 
another unless his will is one with God's." 
We must be true sons of the Heavenly Father 
in order to cherish a forgiving spirit towards 
our weak and erring brethren. 

6. The last part of the parable of the Un- 
merciful Servant shows us that the sin which 
is not forgiven is the sin of unforgivingniss. 
There is nothing arbitrary in the statement 
that God does not forgive the unforgiving. 
So long as a man has an unforgiving temper of 
mind, he can no more be forgiven than a man 
who has no eyes can see. It is as necessary, 
in order to be able to receive forgiveness as to 
be able to forgive, that we should have faith ia 
human nature, sympathy with those who are 
weak and erring, and a loving patience towards 
those who do us any wrong. "The full for- 
giveness is when a man feels that God is forgive 
ing him ; and this cannot be while he opposes 
himself to the very essence of God's will.*' 

SAYINGS. 

God's forgiveness is to be the type of ours. 
" As far as the east is from the west, so fscc hath 
he removed our transgressions from us." There 
is no genuine forgiveness while any estrange- 
ment or coldness remains. — R. W. Dale. 

Never is the human heart more in the 
image of God than when it pardons with a 
free and generous bounty ; never does a man 
seem to tower up to the dignity and happiness 
of the Creator more than when he dispenses 
mercy and foregoes every remembrance of his 
wrongs. *- Henry Giles. 



Forgiveness of Injuries, 
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QUESTIONS FOR YOUNGER PUPILS, 



1. What question did Peter ask in ver. 21 ? 

2. Why did he say, " Until seven times " ? 

3. How did Jesus reply in ver. 22 ? 

4. What did he mean oy this answer ? See 
note on ver. 22. 

5. What does the word "forgive** mean? 
See note on ver. 21. 

6. What is the " kingdom of heaven *' ? 
See note on ver. 23. 

7. In what way is it 'Mike a certain king, 
etc." ? See note on ver. 23. 

8. What kind of a servant is spoken of in 
ver. 24? See § i. 

9. What was a "talent'*? See note on 
ver. 24. 

10. How many of our dollars were these 
"ten thousand talents" equal to? Note. 

11. Relate what happened when this *'ser- 






vant" was brought before the king. Ver. 
24-27. 

12. What did this very same servant after- 
ward do ? Ver. 28-30. 

13. How much of our money were the " one 
hundred pence " ec^ual to ? See note on ver. 28. 

14. How was this unforgiving servant pun- 
ished ? Ver. ^ 

15. How did Jesus apply the lesson of the 
story in ver. 35 ? Note. 

10. Tell the story of the servant related in § 3. 

17. Tell the story of John related in § 4. 

18. How did Stephen forgive his mur- 
derers? See Acts vii. 60. 

19. How did Jesus forgive those who cruci- 
fied him ? See Luke xxiii. 34. 

20. Tell in your own words ^dat it is to for- 
give an injury. 



QUESTIONS FOR OLDER PUPILS. 



1. What was the occasion that led Jesus to 
relate this parable ? 

2. Why did Peter say, " Until seven times '* ? 

3. What kind of a mind does such a ques- 
tion indicate ? 

4. What is the meaning of the reply that 
Jesus made to Peter? 

5. Explain the two meanings of the word 
forgive. See note on ver. 21. 

6. What is the point of resemblance between 
the '* kingdom of heaven " and the relation of 
the king to the servant in the parable ? 

7. Describe the "servant" mentioned in 
ver. 24. 

8. Explain ver. 25. Note. 

9. What did Jesus wish to teach by this 
part of the parable ? 

10. How does the king's conduct illustrate 
what human forgiveness is ? See § 2. 

11. What does the last part of the parable 
(ver. 28-30) teach ? 

12. What is the teaching of ver. 35? See 
§6. 

13. Why is forgiveness called a Christian 
virtue? See § 5. 

14. Relate the story given in § 3. 

1 5. Show how there can be true k>rgiveness 
even when there is no remission of punishment. 

16. When the penalty is remitted, what is 
the chief significance of the remission ? 



17. Show how the teacher exercised forgive- 
ness in the instance given in § 4. 

18. What other familiar parable of Jesus 
forcibly illustrates this giving of one's self in 
love and sympathy to an offender ? 

19. What besides love, and sympathy, and 
a spirit of sacrifice is necessary to make us 
forgiving? (Read again §§ 3, 4.) 

20. What limits, if any, should be set to 
forgiveness ? 

21. Is a just resentment against wrong-doing 
consistent with a forgiving spirit ? (If the re- 
sentment is not personal, and so is unselfish, the 
feeling of pain which the sight of wrong-doing 
awakens will move us to do all we can to put it 
away from between another and ourselves.) 



POINTS FOR FURTHER STUDY. 

I. Explain Matt, xviii. 15-17. 2. Divine 
and human forgiveness compared.^ 3. The 
feelings that a Christian ought to cherish 
towards unrepentant offenders. 4. Give pre- 
cepts or illustrations of forgiveness from other 
sacred books than the Old and New Testa- 
ments. 



1 Read << The Christian Doctrine of the Forgiveness of Sb.** By Rev. James Freeman Clarkp^ 
D. D. Boston: American Unitarian Association. 



LESSON VIII. 
" SONS OP PEACE " AND " SONS OP THUNDER" 

Matt. V. 9 and Luke ix. 51-56. (Read also Luke x. 5, 6, and Mark iii. 17.) 

GOLDEN TEXT. — Blessed are the peace-makers, for they shall be called the 

children of God.— Matt. v. 9. 



THE MEANING. 



Matt. V. 9. *' Peace-makers i'* — that is, those 
who are lovers of peace, and who, therefore, 
not only live peaceably with others, but also 
help others to dwell together in peace. Read 
Luke ii. 14 ; Mark ix. 50 ; Rom. xii. 18. 

** Children of God,*"* Better as in the Revised 
Version, " Sons of God." As Jesus was called 
the Prince of Peace, so those who like him 
labor for the things that make for peace shall 
be called, that is, recognized and honored as, 
true sons of the Heavenly Father. In Rom. 
XV. 33, 2 Cor. xiii. 11, and other passages in 
the Epistles, God is spoken of as the ** God of 
peace ; " and in the words of Phil. iv. 7, which 
are so often used as a Benediction, the " peace 
of God " is spoken of. To be at one with God 
and to live in peace with our fellow-men is 
to be in the best and truest sense happy or 
" blessed." To help others to gain this bless- 
ing is the most Christlike work we can do ; 
and in doing it, we show our sonship to " his 
Father and our Father, — his God and our 
God." 

Luke ix. 51. " When the time was come" 
More exactly, was comings or, as the Revised 
Version gives it, " When the days were well 
nigh come." " Received «/." This can mean 
only his being taken up into heaven after the 
work given him to do should be finished. 

Verse 52. " To make ready for him** — that 
is, make ready for his reception as the Messiah 
going up to Jerusalem. The Samaritans ex- 
pected that the Messiah would come to their 
holy temple on Mt. Gerizim, and were naturally 
unfriendly to the Messiah of the Jews. It 



would have been contrary to all the rules of 
Eastern hospitality for the Samaritans to have 
declined to give a party of travellers quarters 
for the night. The reason why they would not 
receive Jesus and his friends is clearly stated 
in the narrative. It was "because his face 
was as though he would go to yeruscUem** 
(ver. 53.) 

Verse 54. " James and John** In Mark iil 
14-19, is recorded the appointment of the 
Twelve Apostles. One of these, Simon, Jesus 
surnamed Peter ^ or the Rock-man, ''And 
James the son of Zebedee and John the brother 
of James he surnamed Boanerges^ which is. 
Sons of Thunder** The name denotes the 
stormy energy, fiery zeal, and intense devotion 
of the two brothers. ** Even as Elias did** 
The Revised Version omits this sentence 
because it is a doubtful reading. But there is 
no doubt that the two disciples had Elias, that 
is, Elijah, in mind when they made their pro- 
posal. The account of what Elijah did is found 
in the first -aapter of the Second Book of 
Kings. 

Verse 55. " He turned and rebuked them** 
The words of this rebuke, " Ye know not what 
manner of spirit ye are of," and the added sen- 
tence in ver. 56, " For the Son of Man is not 
come to destroy men's lives, but to save them," 
are omitted in the Revised Version, as they do 
not occur in many of the ancient manuscripts. 
Y et the rebuke of the Master is so worthy of 
Jesus that it is easy to see how it may have 
got into the text 



" Sons of Peace'* and " Sons of Thunder** 
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THE TEACHING. 



1. The Beatitude given in Matt. v. 9 is one 
of the three among the eight Beatitudes that 
refer to the active virtues. In a world where 
strife abounds, — where "man's inhumanity to 
man makes countless thousands mourn/* — 
the Christian is he who tries to live peaceably 
with all men. The peace-making spirit is com- 
mended. The temper that provokes a quarrel 
or keeps up strife is unchristian. On the other 
hand, he who loves " the things that make for 
peace " will endeavor to be in all his doings 
a true follower of the " Prince of Peace." It 
is also to be remembered that we can make and 
preserve peace among one another by indirect 
means as well as by efforts that are specially 
directed to that end. 

2. We may promote peace indirectly by cul- 
tivating a spirit of charitable judgment. A 
very little matter, if it be inflammable, will 
kindle a great fire. Many a fiery dispute is 
caused because we carry ctbout with us so much 
moral tinder in the shape of envy, malice, and 
uncharitableness. Another indirect way of 
furthering peace is by overcoming our self- 
conceit. The man who thinks too highly of 
himself is ever ready to justify his part in any 
quarrel. He will not even admit that he may 
not be wholly in the right, that there may be 
some measure of justice on the other side. 
But the man who has the grace of true hu- 
mility, who has learned through experience of 
his own weaknesses to think of himself soberly 
and with a modest judgment, will alwa3rs be 
ready to " hear the other side," and to admit 
the possibility of his being in the wrong. 
Again : the man who habitually cherishes the 
spirit of forgiveness will be at peace with his 
fellow -men. He will hate human sins so strongly 
that his endeavor will be in the direction of 
putting away the offences which have arisen 
rather than in that of adding a fresh offence 
by making or continuing a quarrel. 

3. But we can often be active makers of 
peace. Schiller, the German poet, says, 
" Peace is rarely denied to the peaceful." If 
a man who is respected for his peaceable dis- 
position and known as one that never gets into 



a quarrel, endeavors, wisely and in a brotherh 
spirit, to keep others firom quarrelling, or to 
reconcile those who are already at strife with 
one another, he rarely fails to accomplish his 
object. Those who get the worst of it by inter- 
posing in a quarrel are generally men whose 
own temper is known to be quarrelsome, or 
who are unwise and injudicious in the efforts 
that they make. Virgil, the Roman poet, gives 
us a beautiful word-picture in the first book of 
the i^neid, where he compares Neptune sooth- 
ing the angry billows of the sea to a ''man 
of weight for worth and truth" calming an 
angry mob : — 

" As when in tumults rise the ignoble crowd. 
Mad are their motions and their tongues are loud, 
And stones and grands in rattling volleys fly, 
And all the rustic arms that fury can supply ; 
If then some grave and pious man appear. 
They hush their noise and lend a listening ear, — 
He soothes with sober words their angry mood, 
And quenches their innate desire of blood.'' 

This "pagan" poet knew well that to be a 
successful peace-maker one must have a repu- 
tation for character and piety. Men who are 
engaged in a quarrel resent the interference of 
others who are themselves "men of strife." 

4. Examples of this noble virtue of peace- 
making are sometimes found even among chil- 
dren. Miss Foster, in her " Watchwords for 
Little Soldiers," tells us of one girl whom she 
knew who was a blessed peace-maker as long 
as she lived. " She had several brothers who 
would often differ about something or other, 
and begin to talk loud and look angry. Then 
Nelly would come and try to make up between 
them. * Oh, don't speak so loud, dear 
Johnny I ' she would say. * What do you 
want Sam to do ? Can't I do it ? I would n't 
quarrel about it.* Or, * Never mind, Sammy ; 
he did not mean to hurt you, I am sure. Come 
and let us have a good play.* Or else she 
would laugh so merrily at what had happened 
that the others could not help laughing too 
instead of getting into a passion." Some boys 
and girls have the gentle spirit and loving 
tact to be, as it were, the cushions which the 
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Teachings of Jesus, 



sharp corners of their playmates* tempers need 
to prevent hurtful contacts with each other. 
Thrice happy, indeed, are all such peace- 
makers, — happy in the possession of a peaceful 
spirit, happy, too, in the consciousness that 
they are making others happy, and happy 
besides in the thought that they are in 
some degree "imitators of God as beloved 
children." 

5. Widely different from these "Sons of 
Peace " are the " Sons of Thunder." This 
last phrase is the name that Jesus gave to two 
of his apostles, James and John. It indicates 
the stormy force of their character, their fiery 
zeal, and their intense enthusiasm for the 
Master's cause. This vehement spirit broke 
out many times in the course of their disciple- 
ship. (See Luke ix. 49 and Mark x. 35-41.) 
Chastened by experience and purified of its 
baser elements by the teachings and example 
of Jesus, this fiery energy made James the first 
apostolic martyr and John the devoted apostle 
of love. But in the passage which we are 
studying in this lesson (Luke ix. 51-56) we 
see these two men eager to retaliate on the 
Samaritans their sectarian hatred of the Jews. 
Because the inhabitants of a village in Samaria 
refused to give lodging to Jesus and his dis- 
ciples, James and John proposed that the 
offending villagers should be destroyed by fire 
from heaven. " It was a strange proposal to 
come from men who had been for years dis- 
ciples of Jesus, and shows how slow the best 
are to learn the heavenly doctrine and practice 
of charity. How startling, again, to think of 
this same John, a year or two after the date 
of this savage suggestion, going down from 
Jerusalem and preaching the gospel of Jesus 
the crucified in * many of the villages of the 
Samaritans,' — possibly in this very village 
which he desired to see destroyed I " (See the 
eighth chapter of Acts.) 

6. These " Sons of Thunder " whose mur- 
derous suggestion Jesus rebuked have many 
followers still in the world. Like James and 
John, they " know not what manner of spirit 
they are of." They think they are only zealous 
for the right, when in reality ** the flame of their 
zeal is mixed up with the bitter sixioke of car. 
nal passions, anger, pride, self-will." They 



have a sincere jealousy for the honor of some 
cause, some leader, some friend ; but there is 
mingled with this the feeling of personal re- 
sentment or of party passion. In either case 
they are not followers of the Prince of Peace 
and Friend of sinners. He came to destroy 
these deep-seated enmities between man and 
man ; to uproot the hateful prejudices which 
divide men. He was the great Reconciler and 
Peace-maker. Those whom his countrymen 
despised and hated, — " publicans and sinners," 
Samaritans and Gentiles, — he befriended. 
He showed men who were hostile to one 
another what was good in each, and bade them 
make the best of each other. He taught the 
grand and comprehensive truth that man, as 
a Son and Brother, must seek to imitate the 
Perfect Father and to treat all his felloe 
as his brethren. 

7. But it must not be forgotten that ** Jesus, 
all gentle as he was, had his thunderbolts." 
Was there not a stormy energy in his in< 
rebuke of the mercenary traders who w 
turning God's house into a "den of thieves"! 
Is anything rarer or nobler than his scorn ol 
the Pharisees' scorn, his hate of their settled 
hates, his righteous anger at the spectacle oi 
their pretentious piety allied to the grosses 
worldliness and the utter lack of brotherl] 
love ? Neither Jesus nor the disciple wl 
Jesus loved was the weak, sentimental, 
manly character that men so often assoaat 
with patience and gentleness. Theirs was tb 
sweetness which goes with real strength 
is in a measure derived firom it. They wer 
" patient by abundance, not by lack, of life 
tolerant, forgiving, meek, not from sup i 
ness but from the depth of insight and emot 
No one can love men who does not hate 10 
sins which degrade men, and is not brave i 
his resistance to malignant wrong. The moi 
powerful motive we can feel to become peac 
makers is an intense conviction of the hat 
ness of all strife. As Phillips Brooks m 
says : " No man loves his brethren complete 
unless he loves the truth better than 
brother ; and no man desires generously lui 
his brethren unless he desires the best thingil 
for the best part of them, and will willingly| 
sacrifice the poorer things which belong to tbcl 
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poorer part of them to secure that loftier 
attainment*' Only let us be sure that our zeal 
for " the truth " is like that of Jesus, unsoiled 
by personal ambitions, unstained by personal 
resentments. 

8. The application of our lesson to our indi- 
vidual lives is very obvious. We must remem- 
ber that und€r no circumstances can the wrath 
of man work the righteousness of God, When 
we are told to ** be angry and sin not," there is 
implied, no doubt, an anger which is not sin. 
But this anger only a good man may cherish, 
for it is an anger that has in it no ill-will, no 
self-indulgence, no personal resentment, no 
irritation even, or contempt, — an anger that 
strictly keeps the law not to render evil for evil. 
Such holy anger is the highest attainment of a 
life of Christian endeavor. For the guidance 
of our common daily conduct, we need to cul- 
tivate the peace-making spirit, not only that we 
may '* as far as in us lieth " live peaceably with 
all men, but also that we may do what we can 
to break down the miserable barriers of preju- 
dice, hatred, and uncharitableness which sepa- 
rate man from his fellow-men. It is possible 
for every one of us to be in this respect more 
Christlike than we are at present. We can 
conquer more of the selfishness that breeds 
strife. We can try with a stronger faith and 
a more patient hope to overcome evil with the 
weapons of love and kindness. We can imbibe 
more of that mild, condescending, and affec- 
tionate spirit which our Master breathed till 
our lives like his overflow with deeds of pure 
self-sacrifice and constant acts of love. 

9. And what is true of individuals is true 
also of nations. Peace among nations as well | 



as among men is the Christian ideal. Slow in- 
deed has been the progress of the world in this 
direction; but progress there has been, sure 
though slow. The Religion of Love has done 
much to limit the evils of war, to confine these 
evils to the belligerents themselves, and to 
secure the humane treatment of the wounded 
and of all captives. But it has done more than 
this. It has promoted peace by arbitration, 
most notably in these latter days in the famous 
Geneva arbitration between the United States 
and England; and it has made our modem 
world familiar with the idea of a permanent in- 
ternational court of appeal to which all differ- 
ences among nations may be referred. There 
may be in the future, as there have been in the 
past, righteous wars of self-defence; but as 
the principles of Christianity permeate more 
deeply each '* body politic " among the nations, 
th^ necessity for such wars will more and more 
cease. There may also be in time to come, as 
there have been in former times, wars wherein 
great principles of justice and freedom will be at 
stake ; but more and more the triumphs of jus- 
tice will be among the victories of peace ; and 
when oppression ceases by the prevalence of 
brotherly love, there will no longer be any need 
to defend fi-eedom by the sword. Non-resist- 
ance, as the doctrine that physical force must 
never be resorted to as an instrument for re- 
straining and regulating men, is the teaching 
neither of Christianity nor of a sound common 
sense. But earnest and strenuous opposition to 
war as a most terrible evil is the plainest dictate 
of that " enthusiasm of humanity " which sees 
in every man a brother to be loved, and in every 
nation a neighbor to be served. 



GOLDEN SAYINGS. 



Blest are the Sons of Peaces 

Whose hearts and hopes are one ; 

Whose kind designs to serve and please, 
Through all their actions run 1 

Watts. 

Peace hath her victories no less renowned 
than war. — Milton. 

Living peaceably implies a constant, stable. 



and well-settled condition of being, — a con- 
tinual cessation from injury and promptitude to 
do good offices. — BaJirow. 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace 
To silence envious tongues. 

Shakspeare. 

Speak, move, act in peace, as if you were in 
prayer. In truth, this is prayer. — FAnelon. 
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Teachings of yesus. 



QUESTIONS FOR YOUNGER PUPILS. 



1. Repeat Luke x. 5 and 6. 

2. Repeat Mark iii. 17. 

3. Who are peace-makers ? Note on Matt. 
V. 9, 

4. What blessing is promised them ? 

5. What does tMs mean ? Note on Matt. 
V. 9. 

6. In the narrative in Luke ix. 51-56, where 
are we told Jesus was going ? 

7. What people would not receive him ? 

8. Why not ? Note on Luke ix. 52. 

9. What did James and John then propose 
to do ? Ver. 54. 

10. Why had Jesus called these two brothers 
** Sons of Thunder " ? Note on ver. 54. 

11. What did he do when they proposed to 
burn the Samaritans ? Ver. 55. 
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1 2. What kind of men are successful peace- 
makers ? § 3. 

13. What did Virgil write about the man 
who soothes an angry mob ? § 3. 

14. Tell about the young peace-maker de- 
scribed in § 4. 

1 5. Tell the three ways in which happiness 
comes to such a peace-maker. See last sentence 
in §4. 

16. Tell something about the apostles 
James and John. § c 

17. How can we all be peace-makers ? § 8, 
last part. 

18. What does Christianity teach us about 
war ? § 9. 

19. Recite the first verse in the Golden 
Sayings. 



QUESTIONS FOR OLDER PUPILS. 



1. To what class of Beatitudes does Matt. 
V. 9 belong? § i. 

2. What spirit or temper does this Beatitude 
commend? 

3. What is the meaning of the blessing 
promised to peace-makers ? Note on ver. 9. 

4. Narrate what is recorded in Luke ix. 

51-56. 

5. What are the three sentences in this pas- 
sage which are rejected in the Revised Version ? 
See Notes on verses 54, 55. 

6. Why are they rejected ? Notes. 

7. What reasons may be given for their 
being found in some of the ancient manuscripts ? 
Notes. 

8. Why did Tesus name James and John 
" Sons of Thunder " ? See note on ver. 54. 

9. Why did the Samaritans refuse to receive 
Jesus and his friends ? See note on ver. 52. 

10. What is referred to in the sentence, 
** as Elias did," in ver. 54? 

11. What was probably the purport of the 
rebuke that Jesus gave to James and John ? 

12. On what other occasions did he rebuke 
these two apostles ? See Luke ix. 50 and 
Matt. XX. 22, 23. 

13. How may we indirectly promote peace ? 

§2. 

14. What kind of men succeed in cutively 

promoting peace ? § 3. 

15. Give the illustration from Virgil. § 3. 



16. Give the illustration from child-life in 

§4. 

17. What is said of James and John in § 5 ? 

18. Who are the modern followers of the 
" Sons of Thunder," and what does Christianity 
teach such men ? § 6. 

19. Show how strength and sweetness were 
combined in the character of Jesus and in that 
of John. § 7. 

20. What is ^t personal application of this 
lesson ? § 8. 

21. What is the Christian doctrine concern- 
ing war ? § 9. 

22. What effect upon war has Christianity 
already wrought ? § 9. 

23. What was the " Geneva arbitration " ? 

24. In what ways may we hope to see Chris- 
tianity exert even a greater influence upon war 
in the future ? § 9. 



POINTS FOR FURTHER STUOY. 

I. The Apostle John as a " Son of Thunder." 
2. Meaning of the phrase, ** The wrath of the 
JLamb** as applied to Jesus. 3. The Quaker 
doctrine of non-resistance. 4. Detailed effects 
of the influence of Christianity upon war. 



LESSON IX. 



SYMPATHY. 

Matt zviii. 5, 6, and xxv. 34-40. 

GOLDEN TEXT. — Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me, — Matt. xxv. 40. 



THE MEANING. 



Matt, xviii. 5. " On^ such little child.^* Jesus 
had just answered the question of the disciples 
in ver. i : " Who is the greatest in the kingdom 
of heaven ? " by setting a child in the midst of 
them, and telling them that he who is most 
childlike, who thinks least of himself, is the 
greatest in God's kingdom. Then he goes on 
in ver. 5 to speak of the way in which he 
would have his followers treat all children and 
childlike persons, — people, that is, who are 
humble and unassuming, and are therefore 
likely to be slighted and pushed aside. Into 
the feelings of all such "little ones" Jesus 
enters by the power of his loving sympathy, 
and tells his disciples that in receiving them, 
that is, in being kind to them, they will be 
receiving him, " In my namey This means 
that we are to receive God's " little ones " in 
the Christ-spirit, entering into their condition, 
putting ourselves, as Jesus put himself, in 
their place. 

Verse 6. " Offend/* — that is, tempt to do 
wrong or cause to go astray. ** Millstone** 
This means the stone in the large mill that was 
turned by a donkey, and so was much bigger 
than the stones of a hand-mill. The punish- 
ment here referred to was not practised by the 
Jews, but they may have seen the Romans 
inflict it upon offenders. At all events, it repre- 
sented to their minds a terrible penalty for 
wrong-doing. 



Matt. xxv. 34. " Blessed of my Father,** — 
that is, the blessed ones who belong to the 
Father in the sense that they are His true 
children imitating His goodness. **From the 
foundation of the world.** The kingdom of 
blessing was always ready for those who were 
prepared to enter it. Read Acts x. 35. 

Verse 35. " An hungered,* etc. The acts of 
mercy mentioned here are such as demand care 
and sympathy, and also involve the sacrifice of 
time, strength, rest, and comfort. We have 
learned in these modem times that a wise 
philanthropy demands of us vastly more time 
and thought than is required by the mere giv- 
ing of alms. 

Verse 40. " Ye have done it unto me** One 
Roman poet could say : *' I count nothing human 
alien to myself; " and another : " Not ignorant 
of misfortunes myself I succor the unfortu- 
nate." But Jesus gave mankind a clear and 
winning illustration of that divine Humanity 
in which we are all sons and daughters of the 
Most High. He teaches us not only that the 
heavenly blessedness is for those alone whose 
life on earth is inspired by active love, but 
also that all men have a claim upon our love 
because of a common sonship to the Heavenly 
Father. In helping any one of God's children 
we help every ** son of man,*' — we then love 
our neighbor as our very self, for we take by a 
Christlike sympathy our neighbor's place. 
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THE TEACHING. 



1. The two Gospel passages on which this 
lesson is based furnish illustrations of the 
Christian Duty of Sympathy ^ — the duty of 
putting ourselves in another's place, of entering 
into his joys and his sorrows as if they were 
our own. Briefly but comprehensively has St 
Paul stated this law of sympathy in the famil- 
iar words : '* Rejoice with them that do rejoice, 
and weep with them that weep." (Rom. xii. 15.) 
We are all sons of one Father, brethren of one 
family. Without sympathy we could not love 
our neighbor as ourselves; and to be truly 
Christlike one must have 'Uhe mind in him 
which was also in Christ . . . not looking 
each one to his own things, but looking also at 
the things of others." Since therefore the 
duty of sympathy is so clearly set forth in 
Christ's teaching of the essential unity of all 
men in their sonship to God, sympathy may 
well be called the great central law of Christian 
conduct. 

2. See, now, how this duty is taught in the 
first of our lesson passages (Matt, xviii. 5, 6). 
Jesus is teaching the apostles humility and con- 
descension. This he does by an object-sermon. 
Taking a little child in his arms, he makes him 
his text, and tells the disciples to consider what 
it is that makes such a child the object of tender 
affection and loving interest. It is, in the first 
place, the child's humility, his lack of pride 
and pretentiousness. " Early childhood knows 
nothing of those distinctions of rank which are 
the offspring of human pride. A king's child 
will play without scruple with a beggar." So 
Jesus would have his disciples be, — lowly of 
heart and self-forgetting. But more than this. 
That little child in the arms of Jesus is a 
t3rpe of weakness, insignificance, and helpless- 
ness, — a representative, therefore, of that large 
class of our fellow-creatures who most need 
our pitying love, and are most deeply wounded 
by our contempt. 

3. But that which is most striking and sug- 
gestive in the object-sermon of Jesus is not 
what he says about his living text, but his 
way of entering into the very mind and heart of 



childhood, of seeing and feeling things as if he 
himself were the little child that he held in his 
arms. We seem to hear him say : Nothing 
that is human is foreign to me. As I weep 
when my friends are sad, as I go to the wed- 
ding-feast and share the social mirth, so do I 
partake of all the experiences of my buman 
brethren. Especially sacred to me are the 
needs and longings of my Father's "little 
ones ; " of those who like this child are of low 
estate, helpless and dependent, yet receptive 
and open to all the approaches of pity and 
kindness. To them, in their lowliness and 
their heart-hunger, I bring the good tidings of 
the Father's love. So dear to my heart are 
these feeble brothers and wretched sisters that 
should I hear of your kindness and helpfulness 
to one of the very least of them I should fed 
as if you were pitying and befriending me. 

4. The second of our lesson passages (Matt 
XXV. 34-40) sets this duty of sympathy in a 
still clearer and stronger light However we 
may understand the parable of the Sheep and 
the Goats, there can be no question as to its 
central teaching. Men will be judged, they 
are judged, not by their professions but 1^ 
their actions. Charity is the real sanctity; 
helpfulness, true holiness. The compassionate 
and the merciful, •— those disinterested lovers 
and helpers of their kind who are actuated by 
no ambition for fame, no desire for reward, 
— these are the " blessed of the Father," t 
heirs of his kingdom. And these brothers 
mercy actively sympathize, as their Master 
with the sufferings and the sorrows of tii 
fellow -men. They put themselves in ev 
stricken brother's place, and are moved to 
compassion at the sight of any woe they can 
assuage. 

5. Sympathy, then, is shown by the teach- 
ings and example of Jesus to be just what the 
Greek original of our English word signifies, — 
that v&y feeling with another^ or sensitiveness to 
others feelings. Only we must bear in mind 
that Christlike sensibility to human feeling al- 
ways passes quickly from emotion to sympa 
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thizing action. Some foregleams of this divine 
energy seem to light up the dark passions of 
the brute creation. The maternal instinct of 
the lioness flashes into a noble rage when her 
young are attacked, and the hostile assault is 
repelled with more ferocity than a direct attack 
upon herself would have provoked. In the 
human family we see this instinct of maternal 
sympathy transfigured by the higher affections 
of man. Her children's joys are the mother's 
purest pleasures, their sufferings her keenest 
pains. No self-devotion or self-sacrifice is too 
costly to gain for them release from sickness or 
security against wrong-doing. 

6. But the sympathy which is the vital 
breath of the life of the home enters also into 
those relations of man with man that extend 
beyond the family. To illustrate by a story : A 
city missionary in Chicago relates the following 
incident. He was one day called to visit a 
poor widow whose only child, a daughter of 
twelve, had been drowned in the lake. Taking 
with him his twelve-year-old daughter, he went 
to the widow's desolate home, and spoke and 
prayed with her in words of well-meant 
sympathy. ** Father," abruptly asked the 
missionary's daughter as they were walking 
homeward, " you love me, do you not ? '* " Very 
dearly, my daughter." "Suppose, father," 
she continued, " you should come home some 
day and be told that / had been drowned in 
the lake, — would n't you feel badly ? " " Cer- 
tainly I should, but why do you ask me these 
strange questions ? " " Because, papa, I don't 
think you did feel quite like that when you 
were talking and praying with that poor woman 
whose daughter was drowned." His child's 
gentle rebuke touched the minister's heart, 
and returning to the widow's house, he tried 
to put himself in her place and to make her 
sorrow his own. Then talking and praying 
as if the little girl who had been drowned in 
the lake were indeed his own beloved daugh- 
ter, he lef^ with the heart-broken mother 
something of that real comfort which words 
of genuine. Christlike sympathy always give. 

7. Are we, then, it may be asked, to think 
of Jesus every time we sympathize with the 
sorrowful or the suffering, and perhaps take 
added credit to ourselves from the thought that 



our kind act to another was also done to him ? 
No such literal association of his name with 
our deeds of love is required of us. What is 
required is that like him, and in his pure 
spirit of brotherly sympathy, we become sensi- 
tive to our brother's woes, feel them as if they 
were our own, and give them prompt relief. In 
his noble poem, " The Vision of Sir Launfal," 
Lowell has finely set forth this relation of the 
sympathetic soul to the Man of Sorrows. In 
the ** grewsome leper " the Knight of the Holy 
Grail beholds " an image of him who died on 
the tree ; " and whoever in the love of man 
** bestows himself with his alms " does the 
deed of love to the Son of Man whether he 
thinks of him or not. The same thought is 
also beautifully expressed in the poem entitled 
"Jesus* Seat," wherein the legend is told of 
the seat at the convent table which is always 
left for the "Lord Jesus." One evening a 
poor wandering child strays into the hall and 
takes the "Lord's seat.'* The kind-hearted 
" brothers " give a generous supper to the hun- 
gry waif, when, lo I in his place " Lord Jesus " 
himself is seen. In feeding the hungry child 
they had fed their Lord, 

8. Space is lacking to consider the duty, too 
frequently neglected, of sympathizing with our 
fellow-men in their prosperity and successes. 
Sympathize with the man who has gained riches 
or place or renown, and you will do much to 
keep him from being selfish and conceited. 
The " love that is kind " is always " without 
envy " as well. And, finally, let it be borne in 
mind that much can be done in the way of cuU 
tivating sympathy. By effort and self-discipline 
we can supply a native lack of sympathetic 
power. We can cultivate the moral imagina- 
tion. The great dramatists, like Shakspeare, 
and the great novelists, also, may aid us in 
this culture, and help us to put ourselves in 
another's place. But " a more excellent way " 
is to learn of Jesus, of his life as well as his 
teachings. Catching the tune from him who was 
so sensitive to human sufferings that he seemed 
to bear the woes, and to compassionate the sins, 
of the " whole world," we shall be able to accord 
thereto the strings of our own inward being, 
and add new melodies to that music which is 
I " the gladness of the world." 
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GOLDEN SAYINGS. 



Meir were bom for the sake of men, that 
each should assist the others. — Cicero. 

We are members of one great body. — 
Seneca. 

By attention and exercise sympathy may be 
improved in every man. — Beattie. 

A heart at leisure from itself 
To soothe and sympathize. 

Miss Waring. 



A friend shares my sorrow and makes it but 
a moiety, but he swells my joy and makes it 
double. — Jeremy Taylor. 

Rejoice with them that do rejoice^ and weep 
with them that weep.^ — Rom. xii. 15. 

Whether one member suffer, all the mem- 
bers suffer with it, or one member be honored, 
all the members rejoice with it. — i Cor. xii. 26. 



QUESTIONS FOR TOUNGER PUPILS. 



1. In verses 1-3 of Matt, xviii., what does 
Jesus do, and what does he say ? See the first 
note, and read the verses referred to. 

2. What does he say in ver. 5 ? 

3. What did he mean by " in my name " ? 
Note. 

4. Recite ver. 6. 

5. What does " offend " mean in this verse ? 
Note. 

6. Tell something about the "millstone" 
and the punishment that is here spoken of. 
Note. 

7. What Christian duty is taught us in this 
lesson ? § I. 

8. How did St. Paul state this duty.> § i. 

9. Who do you think are the "little ones'* 
that Jesus speaks about in ver. 6 ? § 2, last 
part. 



10. Recite Matt. xxv. 34. 

11. What is meant by '''•from the^ foundation 
of the world " } Note to ver. 34. 

12. Tell the six kinds of good deeds that 
are mentioned in verses 35, 3a 

\x, What is meant by ^^ ye have don€ it unto 
me " in ver. 40 ? § 7. 

14. Tell something about the ''Vision 
Sir Launfal." § 7. 

15. Tell the story about ** Jesus' Seat." § 7. 

16. Tell the story given in § 6. 

17. Can you think of any way in which you 
can show sympathy to your companions ? 

18. Recite the Golden Text, 

19. Recite one of the Golden Sayings, 



QUESTIONS FOR OLDER PUPILS. 



1. What great Christian duty is taught in 
this lesson ? 

2. State this duty in St. Paul's words. § i. 

3. In Matt, xviii. 1-6, what kind of training 
is Jesus giving to his disciples ? § 2. 

4. How does he give it.^ § 2. 

5. What are the two traits of childhood 
that he has in mind ? § 2. 

6. Of what large class of people is the 
" little child " a type ? § 2. 

7. How would Jesus have us treat such 
people ? § 3 and note to ver. 5. 

8. What is the meaning of ver. 6 ? Note. 

9. What parable is given us in Matt. xxv. 
31-46 ? 

10. Explain ver. 34. Note. 

11. What is the nature of the acts of mercy 
enumerated in verses 35, 36 ? Note on 
ver. 35. 

12. What does **ye have done it unto me 
in ver. 40 mean "i T^te on ver. 40. 

13. State more at length the meaning of 
this sentence. § 7. 

14. Give the legends of " Sir Launfal " and 



"Jesus* Seat/* and show how they illustrate 
the teaching of ver. 40. 

15. What is the central teaching of the 
parable of the Sheep and the Goats ? § 4. 

16. Define sympathy, and illustrate its ] 
Ifestat'ions among animals and in the home, y y 

17. Relate the story given in § 6. 

18. How may we sympathize with men '" 
their successes, and what effect upon them \ 
such sympathy have ? § 8. 

19. How may we cultivate sympathy ? § 8. 

20. What is the "moral imagination"? 

21. What is the " more excellent way ** mcii' 
tioned in the closing part of § 8 ? 



POINTS FOR FURTHER STUDY. 

I The parable of the Sheep and the Goats. 
2. Examples of the sympathy of Jesus. 3. 
The imagination as an aid to sympathy. 4. Im- 
perfect sympathies, and how they may be over 
come. 



LESSON X. 



LOVE TO ENEMIES. 

Matt. y. 43-48. 



GOLDEN TEXT.— Love your enemies,* Matt V. 44. 



THE MEANING. 



Verse 43. The first half of the saying in 
this verse is from Lev. xix. 18 : " Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself?* Nothing in this 
law encouraged hatred of one's enemies. The 
clause " and hate thine enemy *^ was an inven- 
tion of the Rabbis or later Jewish teachers. 

Verse 44. ** Love your enemies.** By ene- 
mies is here meant our personal foes ; those 
who hate and injure us, or who curse and 
persecute us. The Revised Version omits 
the words: ** Bless them that curse you^ do 
good to them that hate you ; " but they are 
found in the parallel passage in the Gospel 
of Luke (vi. 28). ^^ Pray for them^* etc. 
Prayer for another is the highest utterance 
of our love to him. When we can pray 
for one who hates us, we show by so doing 
that we feel no personal resentment, and are 
willing to act toward him as God would have 
us act. 

Verse 45. " Children of your Father who 
is in heaven.** Read Eph. v. I. We are God's 
children, and man's sonship to the Heavenly 
Father is the leading idea in the teachings 
of Jesus (compare Lesson I.) But here we 
are told that by doing good to those who 
hate us, we shall nobly illustrate our place as 
sons in the divine family. **' For he maketh 
his sunt* etc. God loves His enemies. Evil 
and unjust men are punished for their sins ; 
but God does not take from them the sunshine 
or the rain, nor does He shut them out from 



His all-embracing love, of which the sun and 
the rain-cloud are the images. So must we 
act towards our enemies. As St. Paul teaches 
us : "If thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if he 
thirst, give him drink'* (Rom. xii. 20). More 
even than this : we are to strive to overcome 
the evil that is in his actions by the good we 
can do to him, by our forbearance, our long- 
suffering, our gentle words, and our kind 
deeds. 

Verse 46. " The publicans,** These were 
the men whom the Romans employed to col- 
lect the taxes of the Jews. They were often 
exacting and dishonest. Jesus refers to them 
here to remind his hearers that even men who 
were so low down morally as these "publi- 
cans *' were, loved those who loved them. His 
disciples are to go far beyond this, and love 
others without asking or expecting a return of 
their love. 

Verse 47. ** Publicans.** The Revised Ver- 
sion gives the correct reading, " Gentiles** — 
that is, the heathen, whom the Jews hated and 
despised as much as they did the publicans. 

Verse 48. ''Perfect.** That is, perfect in 
your love to others. God's love is to be the 
pattern of our love, — a love that embraces 
not only the good and the grateful, but the 
evil and the unthankful. As a drop of water 
reflects the whole sky, so, in a pure, loving 
soul, there may be a perfect image of the 
Heavenly Father's love. 
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THE TEACHING. 



1. The command to love our enemies is 
sometimes regarded as one of the " hard say- 
ings " of the Gospels. Men ask, " Is not he 
who is hostile to us placed in a relation with 
which it is difficult for us to associate such a 
holy feeling as love ? Has the verb to love 
an imperative mood, as if loving could be done 
to order ? Can we, in short, love anything or 
anybody that is not lovable ? ** The answer 
to these questions is, that our enemy is some- 
thing more and something other than a mere 
enemy. He is still "a man and a brother.*' 
God's love flows forth to sinful men, not be- 
cause they are sinners, but because, " though 
evil," they are yet His children. In the same 
way we can love our fellow-men on the simple 
ground of their being men. We can love the 
man in every human being. Our affection can 
flow forth to that Divine Humanity which 
makes us all sons and daughters of the Most 
High. 

2. The Christian duty of loving our enemies 
is implied in the teachings of all the preceding 
lessons of this course. It is based on the 
leading idea of Jesus set forth in Lesson I., 
that of the sonship to God of every human be- 
ing. It finds a clear illustration in the parable 
of the Good Samaritan, wherein Jesus extends 
the word neighbor to include all men, even 
those who hate us. The Golden Rule of Chris- 
tian Justice, if perfectly obeyed, would prevent 
all mortal feuds. In judging our enemies, a 
righteous judgment would restrain us from 
" casting the first stone " at a foe of whose 
sins we are often guilty ourselves, and need 
for these sins the same forgiveness. How 
rarely, too, would personal enmities arise if 
we kept our souls free from anger and con- 
tempt ; if we cultivated a forbearing spirit, and 
were always ready to be "reconciled to our 
brother." Finally, to be ever ready to forgive, 
"not till seven times, but till seventy times 
seven ; ** to " live, so far as in us lieth, peace- 
ably with all men ; " and to cherish, under all 
circumstances and towards all our fellow-men, 
a sympathizing spirit, — would not this be to 
have the very feeling of love for the unlovely 



which we are so apt to think of as unnatural 
and hard to attain ? 

3. Loving one's enemies is only unnatural 
to those who have put off their true nature, 
who have divested themselves of that divine 
humanity which is " the life of God in the soul 
of man,*' and who must now " put on the new 
man which, after God^ is created in righteous* 
ness and true holiness." And a similar answer 
must be given to those who say that this com- 
mand to love one's enemies is far too fine for 
common use, and that obedience thereto would 
be altogether contrary to the habits and tern* 
pers of ordinary men. '* Common use '* means 
simply that which is somewhere in conmion 
use ; but ever since Christendom began there 
have always been men who have rendered 
blessing for cursing, and have been in every 
respect true followers of the Prince of Peace ; 
men " who in bodily weakness and in defiance 
of the physically strong showed forth the 
loving - kindness which they said was his." 
When, amid the cruelties that were rife in the 
old Roman world, fair-minded pagans were 
forced to exclaim : " See how those Christians 
love one another,'* they said this to the praise 
of the meek followers of Jesus, — not as if 
they looked upon the early disciples as a band 
of unpractical fanatics. And to-day, th< 
Christendom still sadly needs to be Chri 
ized, there is no Christian neighborhood. How- 
ever far as a community it may fall below 
ideal of a true brotherhood, in which the 

of loving one's enemies is not kept by ^insftlm" 
and forgiving souls. 

4. Is not this proof enough that we can ] : 
our enemies if we will, and that love has m 
power over men to change their hearts tl 
any other influence man can wield? Wbat 
man has done when acting from the motife 
that in loving his enemies he has reflected the 
divine treatment of his own transgressions, 
that man may do. Says Dr. Walker : ** Men 
are beginning to find out what is so dearly 
laid down as being at the bottom of all genu- 
ine Christian influence. They are also b^in* 
ning to reap the fruit of this discovery in tbe 
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wonderful success attending those attempts to 
reclaim the erring and lift up the fallen where 
men trust wholly to the accents of human 
sjrmpathy, speaking in the name of him who 
loved us, and gave himself for us. Moral mira- 
cles might still be wrought if m^n would only 
have faith in that ever-open and ever flowing 
source of divine power,** How even a child 
may work such " moral miracles " in conquer- 
ing his enemies, is well illustrated in Miss 
Foster's story in the ninth chapter of her 
" Watchwords for Little Soldiers ; or, Stories 
on Bible Texts." 

5. To those who may be influenced in this 



matter by motives of a less exalted character, 
these words of Dean Stanley are commended - 
'' It was a wise maxim of ancient military tac- 
tics, * Always make a silver bridge for a flying 
enemy* It is no less a maxim of Christian 
wisdom and charity. Make silver bridges for 
those who seek to retrieve their errors, their 
mistakes, their wrongs. It was an ancient 
maxim, too, of worldly prudence: ^ Look on 
your best friends with the thought that they may 
one day become your worst enemies* It is for us 
to reverse this maxim, and rather say : ' Look 
on your worst enemies with the thought that 
they may one day become your best friends.' " 



GOLDEN SAYINGS. 



If thou wouldst imitate God, do good even 
to the unthankful ; for the sun rises even on 
the wicked, and the seas are open to pirates. 
— Seneca. 

It is the privilege of human nature above 
brutes to love those that disoblige us. — Mar- 
cus Antoninus. 

The cure for all the ills and wrongs, the 
cares, the sorrows, and the crimes of human- 
ity, all lie in that one word, " love." — Lydia 
Maria Child. 



Touched by a loving heart, wakened by kind- 
ness, 

Chords that were broken will vibrate once 
more. 

Love is the hardest lesson in Christianity ; 
but for that reason it should be most our care 
to learn it. — William Penn. 

If thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he 
thirst, give him drink : for in so doing thou 
shalt heap coals of fire on his head. — Rom. 
xii. 20. 



QUESTIONS FOR YOUNGER PUPILS. 



1. Recite ver. 43. 

2. Where in the Old Testament is the first 
half of this sayine found ? Note. 

3. Who added the words, *^and hate thine 
enemy** ? 

4. Who are meant by " enemies ** in ver. 44 ? 
Note. 

5. What words in ver. 44 are omitted in 
the Revised Version ? Note. 

6. Why are we told to **prayior them that 
despitef ulfy use you " ? 

7. Recite Eph. v. i. 

8. What is meant in ver. 45 by the words : 
** That ye may be the children** etc. ? Note. 

9. What reason for loving enemies is given 
in ver. 45 ? Note. 

10. Recite Rom. xii. 20. 

11. Who were the "/»^//V»»j " ^ Note on 
ver. 46. 

1 2. Why does Jesus refer to them here ? 
Note. 

13. What is the correct reading in place of 



** publicans ** in ver. 47, and what does it mean ? 
Note. 

14. What is the meaning of the command, 
" Be ye perfect,** in ver. 48 > Note. 

15. What is the image of God*s love in a 
loving soul compared to in this Note ? 

16. What teachings of Jesus have you 
learned in the preceding nine lessons, which, 
if obeyed, would lead us to love our enemies ? 
[The teacher may read and explain §2 and 
then ask questions on the different lessons.] 

17. How can we love people who are not 
lovable? § i. 

18. In the verses of this lesson, what motive 
for loving our enemies is given us, — that is, 
why should we love them ? . 

19. Give the two ancient maxims, and the 
two Christian maxims which are stated in § 5, 
and explain their meaning. 

20. Recite the fourth Golden Saying 
('* Touched by a loving heart," &c.). 
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QUESTIONS FOR OLDER PUPILS. 



X. Explain the two parts of the saying in 
ver. 43. Note. 

2. What omissions from ver. 44 are made 
in the Revised Version ? Note. 

3. Are these omitted sentences found in 
either Mark or Luke, and if so, where ? Note. 

4. How IS prayer an expression of our love 
to others ? Note on ver. 44. 

5. Explain the expression in ver. 45 : ^That 
ye may be the children^'* etc. Note on ver. 45. 
Compare also ver. 9 of this chapter, and Eph. 
v. I. 

6. What is the force of the reason given 
for loving enemies in the sentence, " For he 
tnaketh his suttf* etc. ? 

7. What saying of a " pagan " philosopher 
is strikingly like these words of Jesus ? See 
the first of the Golden Sayings. 

8. What does St. Paul say about the Chris- 
tian way of treating enemies ? Rom. xii. 20. 

9. Have Christians actually treated their 
personal enemies in this way ? State the sub- 
stance of § 3. 



10. Why did Jesus refer, in ver. 46, to the 
*' publicans^' ? Note. 

11. Explain ver. 47. Note. 

12. Explain ver. 48. Note. 

13. How can we love those who are not 
lovable ? §1. 

14. Show how the command to love our 
enemies is implied in the central teaching of 
each of the nine preceding lessons. § 2. 

15. What motive for loving enemies is gi^ 
in the quotation from Dean Stanley in § 5. 

16. What is the Christian motive for loving 
e's enemies ? 



one 



POINTS FOR FURTHER STUDY. 

I. Love to enemies as a distinctively Chris- 
tian virtue. [Read chapters 22 ana 23 in 
" Ecce Homo."] 2. The benevolence of God 
as seen in the natural world. 3. Hatred of 
all but Jews as a characteristic of the ancient 
Jewish people. 



REVIEW QUESTIONS ON LESSONS I.-X. 



FOR YOUNGER PUPILS. 



1. Relate the parable of the Prodigal Son. 

2. What classes of people do the prodigal 
and the elder brother represent ? 

3. What practical lesson is taught us in the 
last part of this parable ? 

4. Tell the parable of the Good Samari- 
tan. 

5. Tell the story given in Lesson II. § i, 
and show how the commandment of Jesus was 
" new." 

6. How can we now " go and do " like the 
Good Samaritan ? 

7. Repeat the whole verse that contains 
the Golden Rule. 

8. What is meant in that verse by "the 
law and the prophets " ? 

9. Tell trie two "supposes " in Lesson III. 
§ 7, and show what they teach about justice 
and generosity. 

10. Explam the saying of Jesus about the 



(i 



mote " and the " beam. 



11. Tell the story of Ruth given in Lesson 
IV. § 7. 

12. Tell the story of John Newton, the 
preacher, given in the same lesson. 

13. What did Jesus mean when, in Matt. v. 
22, he said the angry man was " in danger of 
ike judgment'' ? 

14. What sin did Jesus say would be pun- 
ished by the " Gehenna of fire *' / 

15. What was the "Gehenna of fire," and 
how was it connected with punishment ? 



16. Tell something about the way in which 
the Jews " worshipped in their Temple." 

17. What did the old Jewish law, "an eye 
for an eye^' mean ? 

18. What principle is taught in the com- 
mand in Matt. v. 38 to "Resist not the evil-doer ** ? 

19. What conversation on forgiveness be- 
tween Peter and Jesus is related in Matt, 
xviii. 21, 22 ? 

20. What story or " parable " did Jesus 
then relate ? 

21. Tell the stories given in Lesson VII. 
§^ 3 and 4, and show how they illustrate the for- 
giveness of injuries. 

22. Who were called in Mark iii. 17, "Sons 
of Thunder" and why were they so called ? 

23. What is the Beatitude about "peace- 
makers ** ? 

24. How may we " live peaceably with all 
men " ? 

25. How did St. Paul state the Christian 
duty of sjrmpathy ? 

26. What does the Golden Text of Lesson 
IX. mean ? 

27. Tell something about the "Vision of 
Sir Launfal" and the story of "Jesus' Seat." 

28. How did St. Paul say we should treat 
our enemies ? 

29. What commandment did Jesus give 
about this ? 

30. What motive for loving our enemies did 
Jesus place before us ? 



QUESTIONS FOR OLD-ER PUPILS. 



1. What is the key-note to all the teachings 
3f Jesus ? 

2. Give the substance of the parable of the 
Prodigal Son. 

3. Explain the teachings of this parable, 
especially the lesson taught in the last part 
>f it. 

4. Tell the story of the Good Samaritan. 

5. How does the merciful act of this Good 



Samaritan illustrate the "genius of true love 
to others " ? 

6. When do we to-day act in the spirit of 
the " Priest " and the " Levite " ? 

7. When Jesus says, in Matt. vii. o, 10, that 
no human father would give his child a stone 
for bread, what does he teach about human 
nature ? 

8. How does the Golden Rule differ from 
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Review Questions on Lessons /.-X 



similar sayings (given in Lesson III.) by 
Hillel, Isocrates, and Confucius ? 

9. What great truth concerning human 
nature is implied in the Golden Rule? See 
§ 8 of Lesson III. 

10. Show how it is necessary for us to 
"judge" the deeds of our fellow-men. 

11. What kind of faults in others are men 
very apt to blame ? 

12. In what way may we cure ourselves of 
the '^judging spirit'*? 

13. What method did Jesus use to teach 
the hatefulness of the sins of anger, derision, 
and contempt ? 

14. Explain the "judgment" in Matt v. 22, 
and the " Sanhedrin." 

15. What does the ** Gehenna of fire" 
mean, and of what was it the symbol ? 

16. Give an account of the Jewish Temple- 
worship. 

17. How had the Scribes perverted the 
meaning of the old law, "a« eye for an eye" etc. ? 

18. riow can we obey the spirit of the com- 
mand, " Resist not the evil-doer " / 

19. Explain the meaning of the question 



that Peter asked Jesus about forgiveness, and 
the significance of the reply of Jesus. 

2a Explain the double meaning of the 
word ** forgive** 

21. What elements of character enter into 
the forgiving spirit ? 

22. On what occasion did Jesus rebuke 
James and John for their belligerent spirit ? 

23. How may we indirectly promote peao 
in our daily lives ? 

24. What is the Christian doctrine con' 
cerning war, and what effect has Christianit} 
had upon war ? 

2q. Of what class of people is Jesus speak 
ing in Matt, xviii. 5 and 6, and how would i» 
have us treat them ? 

26. What is the central teaching of th 
parable of the Sheep and the Goats ? 

27. How may we cultivate sympathy ? 

28. Compare what Seneca said about ' 

" good to the unthankful " with the saying u 
Jesus about loving one's enemies. 

29. How can we love our enemies ? 

30. What is meant by the command in Matt | 
y, ^ to '' be perfect** f ■ 



Note. — A judicious selection from these Review Questions might be used for a written gnrawti^fi^rf 



LESSON XI. 
AGAINST EVIL-SPEAKING-. 

Matt. xii. 34-37. 

GOLDEN TBXT. — By thy words thou shalt be jnstifiedy and by thy words 

thou Shalt be condemned. — Matt. xii. 37. 



THE MEANING. 



Verse 34. •* Generation of vipers** Better, 
as in the Revised Version, *^ offspring oi vipers." 
John the Baptist used the same words in speak- 
ing of the Pharisees. Read Matt. iii. 7. '*The 
abundance of the heart** The word translated 
abundance means in this place the superabun- 
dance, — that is, what is left over. Words are 
the overflow of the heart. 

Verse 35. ^^ Good treasure.** The Revised 
Version gives the correct reading, which is 
" out of his good treasure," and not ** out of 
the good treasure of his heart." In Matt. ii. 12, 
the " treasure " was the casket in which were 
kept the jewels that the wise men brought. 
Here, as in chap. xiii. 52, the treasure is 
the storehouse in which treasures or precious 
things are laid up. The meaning is that our 
hearts are storerooms in which are kept our 
thoughts and feelings and desires. When we 
put these into words it is as if we brought 
forth the good or evil that we have stored up 
within. 

Verse 36. The " idle word** is the word that 
is thoughtlessly or heedlessly spoken, but which 
betrays the character of the speaker. The 
general principle which Jesus here states was 
suggested by a special occasion, — namely, that 



of the taunting remark of the Pharisees, " He 
casteth out demons by Beelzebub, the prince 
of demons." In affirming this doctrine of 
words he makes it include not only such evil 
and malicious speech as the taunt of the Phar- 
isees, but all useless words, — all words that men 
have no business to say, " Give account thereof; ** 
that is, even our random speech, our " idle " 
words, enter into the great total which decides 
the divine estimate of our character. "Day 
of judgment" It is neither implied here nor 
is it declared elsewhere in the teachings of 
Jesus that there will be onp general judgment- 
day for all mankind. For each human being 
the day of judgment will come when he passes 
to a higher stage of existence. 

Verse 37. "Justified** — that is, shown or 
declared to be just or righteous, — while " con- 
demned" means the exact opposite of this. 
We are taught in the New Testament that a 
man is justified by his faith and by his works, 
and, in this passage, by his words. All three 
— faith, works, words — go to make up a man's 
character, and so reveal what he really is. 
Faith — which implies both trust and love — is 
the root of character ; words are its spontaneous 
manifestation, and works, its lasting results. 



THE TEACHING- 



I. Our lesson-passage opens with an ex- 
clamation that has a strange sound, coming 
from one who was "meek and lowly of heart." 
Offspring of vipers! Thus did Jesus charac- 



terize the bigoted and evil-minded Pharisees. 
And then he straightway proceeds to lay down 
the universal rule that by a man's words shall 
he be justified or condemned. What, then, are 
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Teachings of yesus. 



we to think of the Master's own words, ad- 
dressed to the Pharisees? Do they mar the 
otherwise flawless beauty of his character ? 
Did he, who elsewhere condemned so strongly 
the spirit of contempt, himself indulge in 
scornful speech ? Not so do the fairest inter- 
preters explain his language. " Christ's words 
to the Pharisees," says Rev. Stopford Brooke, 
" have all the marks of indignation and none 
of the marks of anger." Without such indig- 
nation at evil there is no beauty in character. 
" Indignation is led by reason, and is the ser- 
vant of justice. It waits before it speaks. Its 
denunciation is calm, deliberate, and full ; the 
words are weighed so as to be scrupulously 
just." Theodore Parker, also, a man not 
biassed in his judgment here, says of Jesus 
and the Pharisees : ** The case called for vigor- 
ous treatment. It is not with honeyed words, 
neither then nor now, that great sins are to be 
exposed. It was not hatred, personal indigna- 
tion, but love of men, which lit that burning 
zeal." 

2. To these clear statements it may be 
added that the Pharisees whom Jesus charac- 
terized as the " offspring of vipers " had been 
guilty of blasphemy against the Holy Spirit. 
They had called good evil, and had wilfully 
closed their minds against the plainest evi- 
dence of Jesus* love to the sinful and the un- 
fortunate. His merciful act of healing the 
dumb man they had ascribed to his being in 
league with the " Prince of Demons." Their 
abusive speech showed that their minds were 
out of sympathy with goodness and mercy ; that 
they belonged to that large class of people 
who assign bad motives to kind deeds, and 
like to put the worst construction on whatever 
they see or hear of the actions of their fellow- 
men. Their words had the venom of vipers, 
and could have come only from venomous 
hearts. Out of the abundance of an evil mind 
they had spoken, and by its poisonous fruits, 
in bitter and unjust words, the tree of their 
character had made itself known. 

3. The occasion, therefore, gave Jesus his 
opportunity to declare his doctrine of words, 
and to ^how how far-reaching in their results all 
human utterances necessarily are. " Words,'* 
H has been well said. '' are the chief revealers 



of character ; for character is a secret spring; 
the waters of which become visible as they 
flow forth in rills of words and brooks dL 
phrases and rivers of sentences." Or, as the 
same thought has been otherwise illustrated: 
"A man's character is the inscription which 
his habits have engraved on him. His words 
translate that inscription^ — they characteriu 
him" Hypocrisy may sometimes give to 
words a false ring, and we need to observe a 
man's general behavior, his habitual conduct, 
in order to know what sort of a man he is; 
yet, in the main, it is by his words that he 
is justified, —that is, judged to be right at 
heart, — or is condemned, — that is, judged to 
be evil-minded. 

4. It is instructive to read in this cc :• 
tion what the Apostle James has said ot 
fearful power of the tongue : 

" For in many things we all stumble. If asy 
stumbleth not in word, the same is a perfect w^ ^ 
able to bridle the whole body also. Now, if we put 
the horses' bridles into their mouths, that they may 
obey us, we turn about their whole body also. Behold, 
the ships also, though they are so great, and are driven 
by rough winds, are yet turned about by a very sx 
rudder whither the impulse of the steersman willeai. 
So the tongue also is a little member, and boasteth 
great things. Behold, how much wood is kindled 
by how small a fire ! And the tongue is a fire : tiie 
world of iniquity among our members is the tongue, 
which defileth the whole body, and settetfa an fire 
the wheel of nature, and is set on fire by helL For 
every kind of beasts and birds, of creeping things 
and things in the sea, is tamed, and hath been tamed 
by mankind. But the tongue can no man tame : it 
is a restless evil, it is full of deadly pobon. There- 
with bless we the Lord and Father ; and therewith 
curse we men, which are made after the likeness of 
God : out of the same mouth cometh forth blessing 
and cursing. My brethren, these things ought not 
so to be. Doth the fountain send forth from the same 
opening sweet water and bitter? Can a fig-tree^ 
my brethren, yield olives, or a vine figs ? Neither 
can salt water yield sweet." — James iii. 2-12. 

5. The sources of evil-speaking are not 
hard to find. Many of our " idle words *' 
from sheer thoughtlessness. This is specially 
the case with gossip* 

Society, it is true, has a right to protect 
itself against bad men; and it is sometimes 
necessary for us to discuss the characters vi 



Against Evil-Speaking. 
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our neighbors in order that we may know by 
whom we are surrounded. But gossip very 
rarely is a fair discussion, the sole end of 
which is truth, and the motive love. Envy and 
malice, ill-will and jealousy, and a whole brood 
of baser feelings too often crowd out all better 
motives, and give the tone and bias to our 
remarks. The purest character is most easily 
defiled in the turbid current of gossip, even 
as the whitest lily is most easily smirched in 
a filthy stream. Let us bate no jot of our 
hatred of all wrong-doing ; but let us first be 
sure that a wrong has been done. Let us at 
least bring Christian conduct up to the stand- 
ard of pagan law, and count every man inno- 
cent until he is found guilty. But as Chris- 
tians, we are bound to go a step higher, to the 
charity that "thinks no evil," that "believes 
all things " for the best and to the advantage 
of one's neighbor, that covers a multitude of 
real defects, and that abstains still more from 
spreading false and imaginary charges. 

6. Let us illustrate for the scholars this vice 
of tale-bearing. John comes running into the 
house to tell his mother that Paul has been 
picking grapes from the vines which they had 
both been forbidden to touch. What is it that 
causes his eyes to sparkle, and gives a tone of 
satisfaction to his voice ? Does he think his 
mother will love him the more because she 
learns that Paul has done wrong ? Will it give 
him pleasure to have Paul punished? Is it 
anything but a mean and unlovely feeling on 
John's part that has prompted him to tell 
about his brother? 

Or Clara, as she walks home from school 
with Louise, her ** dearest friend," repeats to 
her what another schoolmate has said about 
her. "It's real mean," she adds; quite for- 
getting that only a little while before she had 
been listening, and by her silence then assent- 
ing, to it all. Clara has forgotten also, we 
may be sure, to Remind Louise of the many 
good and kind things which the same school- 
mate had at other times said of her. And so, 
by her " idle words," she breaks up a friend- 
ship and makes two hearts sad. 

7. A worse form of evil-speaking is slander ; 
and a good deal of that idle talk about our 
neighbors, which few of us wholly abstain 



from, runs very close upon this vice of slan- 
dering. We may indeed stop short of open 
defamation of the character of another, and 
yet, judged by the spirit of our words and the 
temper of our hearts, we may have been guilty 
of the same crime. Giving currency to un- 
founded reports, repeating unproved insinua 
tions, the — 

" Pronouncing of some doubtful phrase, 
As, Well J well^ we know . . . 
Or such ambiguous giving-out," — 

all this is slander in the germ, and before we 
are aware, will spring up into a poisonous 
growth of calumny and detraction. The seed 
of slander is idle gossip ; and whoever in any 
community fosters alid encourages this foolish 
tattling of other men's actions, helps to make 
slandering an easy vice. 

8. What is' the remedy for this sin of evil- 
speaking ? Jesus tells us that good fruit can 
come only from a good tree. "Out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh." 
We must see to it, then, that the heart is right. 
The Hebrew Psalmist may here be our teacher, 
at least so far as to tell us what we are not to 
do. We are not to " walk in the counsel of the 
wicked, nor stand in the way of sinners, nor sit 
in the seat of the scornful." (Psalms i.) He who 
keeps away from these things will indeed be 
like a good tree, even a tree that is planted by 
the streams of water and bringeth forth good 
fruit in its season. The sins of contempt ahd 
of the judging spirit — those prolific sources 
of evil-speaking — have been fully treated in 
Lessons IV. and V. of the present series. But 
Christianity utters a higher word than the an- 
cient precept, " Cease to do evil." It says 
that the follower of Christ should let his speech 
"be always with grace," and bids him keep 
ever in mind " the things that are true, honor- 
able, just, pure, lovely, and of good report." 
He who is filled with the spirit of Jesus will 
"gently scan his brother man," and his speech 
will be full of gentleness. He will speak words 
of kindness and sjrmpathy, of cheery encourage- 
ment and generous commendation. He will try 
to put himself in another's place, and speak as 
he would be spoken of, thinking rather of his 
own proneness to go astray than of the failures 
I and shortcomings of those around him. « 
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GOLDEN SAYINGS. 



We should be as careful of our words as of 
our actions, and as far from speaking ill as 
from doing ill. — Cicero. 

Words are the voice of the heart. — Con- 
fucius. 

Words are the wings of action. — Lavater. 

Pleasant words are as honey from the comb, 
sweet to the soul. — Proverbs. 



A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in 
baskets of silver. — Proverbs. 

We believe in human kindness 
Large amid the sons of men. 

Nobler far in willing blindness 
Than in censure's keenest ken. 

"Good Words.** 



QUESTIONS FOR YOUNGER PUPILS. 



1. Repeat the last clause of verse 34. 

2. Give the meaning of it as you understand 
it. 

3. What is meant by the " abundance " and 
the "treasure " of the heart ? Notes on verses 

34, 35- 

4. What are " idle words " ? Note on ver. 36. 

5. What is said about our being judged by 
our words ? Ver. 37 and § 3, last three lines. 

6. What three things are we taught, in the 
New Testament, go to make up a man's char- 
acter ? Note on ver. 37. 

7. What is the meaning of faith here.^ 
Ans. a belief in God^ which is one way of say- 
ing a belief in goodness. If we really believe 
in goodness^ we shall want to do good^ and our 
words will show what our disposition is» 



8. What do we see in Nature that corre- 
sponds to these three, — faith, works, and 
words? Ans. A Irvingy fruit-bearing tree. 
Faith is like the roots of the tree ; 'words like tht 
leaves and blossoms ; works like the fruit, 

9. What does the Apostle James call the 
tongue ? James iii. 6. 

10. What do you think he meant by that ? 

11. Tell the story of John. § 6. 

12. What do you think of his conduct ? 

13. Give the story of Clara. § 6. 

14. What can we do to keep our speech 
always kind ? See Phil. iv. 8. 

15. Recite the two Golden Sayings from 
Proverbs. • , 



QUESTIONS FOR OLDER PUPILS. 



f . Repeat Matt. xii. 34-37 from the Revised 
Version. 

2. Give an account of the events which 
called forth these words. Matt. xii. and § 3. 

3. What is the true meaning of the word 
here translated " abundance " ? Note on ver. 
34. 

4. What is meant by the "Day of Judg- 
ment " ? 

5. In what sense is every day a day pi 
judgment ? 

6. Explain Christ's use of the words, " Off- 
spring of vipers \" §§ i, 2. 

7. What other instances do the Gospels 
give of his righteous indignation ? See Matt, 
xxiii. 13-36 and John ii. 15. 

8. Give the substance of the verses here 
quoted from James. § 4. 

9. What similar figures of speech do we 
find applied to the tongue in the Old Testa- 
ment ? See Psalms Ixiv. 3 and Prov. x. 20. 

10. What harm is done by gossip ? § 5. 

11. Give reasons why a love of gossip is a 
low taste. 



12. State the difference between gossip and 
slander, and how one can easily become the 
other. § 7. 

13. What evil feelings does it encourage ? 

14. Why should we be charitable towards 
the short-comings of others ? 

I J. To whom does judgment belong ? 

16. Repeat the Golden Text, and state what 
is its clear and certain teaching. § 3. 

17. What law against gossipers is recorded 
in the Old Testament ? See Leviticus xix. 16. 

18. What is meant by the last two lines of 
the last Golden Saying } 

19. What are some of the ways by means 
of which we may keep ourselves from evil- 
speaking ? § 8. 



POINTS FOR FURTHER STUDY. 

I. Language, as raising man above the 
brute. 2. Why gossip so easily becomes 
"evil report." 3. How far is it just to 
class gossipers with thieves and murderers* 
as is done in i Peter iv. 15? 



LESSON XII. 
OATH-TAKING AND TRUTH-TELLINa 

Matt. V. 33-37. 

GOLDEN TEXl?. — Let your speech be Yea, yea; Nay, nayx and whatsoever la 
more than these is of evil. — Matt. v. 37. [Revised Version, with Margin.] 



THE MEANING. 



Verse 33. " By them of old time:* The 
correct rendering is, " to them of old time." ( See 
note on ver. 21 in Lesson V.) ^^ Forswear 
thyself t"* — that is, swear falsely. This Saxon 
word forswear has the same meaning as the 
vtord perjure^ which is derived from the Latin. 
Perjury, or forswearing one's self, is the crime 
of taking a false oath. The statutes of the 
Old Testament that are referred to in this 
verse are found in Exod. xx. 7, Lev. xix. 12, 
Numb. XXX. 2, and Deut. xxiii. 21. In teach- 
ing these laws the Scribes had told the Jews 
that they might use any kind of an oath if the 
name of God was not expressly mentioned in 
it. As the result of such teaching, profanity 
became a common vice among the people. 
" Swearing was almost as natural as breath- 
ing.** Read about Peter's cursing in Mark 
xiv. 71. 

Verse 34. " Swear not at all" This verse, 
in connection with ver. 37, teaches that in a 
true state of society, from which evil has been 
driven out, a man's word will be as good as a 
vow, and the simple Yes or No as decisive as 



an oath taken in court. But we learn from 
the general method of Christ's teaching, as 
well as from his own example and that of his 
Apostles, that he does not here forbid all oath- 
taking. He is condemning the wretched soph- 
istry of the Jewish Scribes referred to in the 
note on ver. 33. (See also James v. 12.) 

" Neither by heaven^"* etc. Further explana. 
tions of the meaning of this verse and of the 
two following will be given in the next lesson, 
which will treat of profanity. 

Verse 37. ** Your communication^^ — that is, 
" your speech** as the Revised Version gives it. 
" Yea . . . Nay.*' In our English speech Yea 
and Nay are simply solemn forms of Yes and 
No. But what is meant by the command in 
this verse is : Let your Yes always mean Yes, 
and your No, No. If you add an oath to 
strengthen your language, it implies that you 
are not habitually truthful, and that you fear 
that others will not believe you. In this indirect 
way Jesus teaches the duty of truth-telling 
even more emphatically than if he had said, 
Thou shalt not lie. 



THE TEACHING. 



I . In that part of the Sermon on the Mount 
from which our lesson is taken, Jesus is giv- 
ing a special instance under a general rule. 
The general rule is that in the new kingdom 
the old law will not be destroyed, but will be 
fulfilled. Now, the old law forbade taking 
God's name in vain (Exod. xx. 7). If the 
spirit of that prohibition were heeded, men 
would not "swear at all." But the popular 
teachers among the Jews said that the law for- 
bade only such oaths as expressly mentioned 
the name of Deity. Thus they upheld the let- 



ter of the law, while by their false reasonings 
and word-juggleries they made its spirit of no 
effect. Against the sophistical teaching of 
these men, Jesus opposed his simple doctrine 
of oaths, — reaffirming the ancient command- 
ment, but insisting upon obedience to its inner 
spirit rather than to its mere letter. 

2. But, it will be asked, if we take Jesus at 
his word, is it not wrong for a witness in court 
to take the oath which our laws require ? We 
may find a partial answer to this question in 
the example of the Teacher himself, and in 
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that of his first Apostles. Certainly the reply 
of Jesus to Caiaphas at the most solemn crisis 
of his public ministry was in the nature of a 
judicial oath. " / adjure thee by the living God 
that thou tell us whether thou be the Christ, the 
son of God." Jesus said, " Thou hast said; ** 
that is, ** I am the Christ, and this I assert 
*by the living God'" (Matt. xxvi. 63, 64). 
On several occasions also we find St. Paul 
making affirmations that were virtual oaths. 
(See Rom. i. 9, ix. i ; 2 Cor. i. 23 ; Gal. i. 20.) 
Yet the objections urged by Quakers and 
others against legal oath-taking deserve con- 
sideration. Men draw the inference that if 
they have to swear in court in order to be be- 
lieved, they need not speak the truth when they 
are not under oath. Moreover, many witnesses 
give false evidence even when they have taken 
the most solemn oath to speak the truth ; and 
so another danger to public morals arises from 
this unpunished perjury. The privilege of sub- 
stituting an affirmation for the required oath 
has been granted not only to members of those 
religious sects that object to oaths, but also to 
other persons who cannot conscientiously take 
the oath. On the other hand, legal oaths induce 
many witnesses to give evidence truthfully, and 
it may be a long time yet before public opinion 
will be prepared for their entire abolition. 

3. Our next lesson will treat of that too 
common use of oaths which we call profanity. 
But in Christ's Doctrine of Words, another 
most important teaching is implied, which 
demands attention. This is the Duty of Truth- 
telling, Why should we speak the truth ? Be- 
cause, in the first place, the common pursuits 
of life cannot be carried on unless men are 
truthful. When untruthful words are used, 
business life is corrupted. Indeed, the fact 
that in spite of false statements and broken 
promises the business of the wor^g^ goes on 
day by day without serious break or interrup- 
tion, shows that honesty and not. falsehood, 
truthfulness and not hypocrisy, are the rules 
that prevail in trade and commerce. The man, 
therefore, who tells or acts a lie in his business 
does that which weakens the body of which he 
is a member, and unsettles the relations which 
hold the business world together. 



4. Lying works an equal injury to society. 
Emerson says : " The delight in good com- 
pany, . . . the satisfactions of a society in which 
every member returns a true echo, double the 
value of life." But these noble satisfactions 
cannot be enjoyed by people who are untruth- 
ful. A social circle in which evasions of the 
truth, heartless civilities, misleading innuen* 
does, and false flatteries abound, is like an 
apple that has a fair outside but is rotten 
within. 

5. The story of Christie, so admirably told 
in Rev. H. N. Brown's « Sunday Stories," well 
illustrates the social value of truthful speech. 
Christie either cannot or will not tell the 
truth. "The truth?" she says to herself ; 
"why should everybody make such a ) 
about the truth? What's the good of itr 
Besides, whose business is it what I do with 
my tongue ? I '11 find some place where peo* 
pie mind their own a£[airs and leave me to 
talk as I please." 

So Christie sets out on a journey to find this 
better country. By and by she comes to a 
place which she thinks will exactly suit her. 
Nobody asked her whether she spoke the 
truth in her conversation, or seemed shocked 
or grieved if she actually told a falsehood. But 
it was not very long before she found out that 
people were telling lies about herself. Thej 
would promise her things which they nevei 
gave her, and more than once she got a whip 
ping for things she had not done. So the 
place that she thought would be so pleaa 
to live in, because she would be free to sa] 
whatever she liked, turned out to be a worst 
country than her own. No one believed ii 
her, and she could believe in nobody. £^ 
body was quarrelling with everybody else 
and love and kindness were unknown. Glat 
enough poor Christie was to get back 000 
more among people who were truthful ; " aa 
there she lived after that, beloved and haj^ 
and contented." 

6. We have thus far considered the nsefii 
ness of truth-telling. But it has well been said 
" The obligation to speak the truth, though 
may be enforced by utility, is found in tk 
very nature of things.'* Truth-telling is a 
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absolute duty. It is binding upon us at all 
times, in all conditions of life, under all cir- 
cumstances. The healthy conscience sa3rs to 
him who has it, " Speak the truth ; " and such a 
conscience feels itself wounded and is pained 
whenever a lie is spoken or acted. It is our 
" bounden duty " to be truthful, both because we 
are the children of a God whose word is truth, 
and because we are brethren of one family 
wherein the law of love, which, without truth, 
cannot prevail, is the bond of union. Truth- 
telling may therefore be called one of the most 
commanding of the Christian virtues. It is a 
virtue which springs from that fundamental 
relation in Which we stand toward our fellow- 
men, — the relation of brothers whom we can- 
not rightly treat as brothers unless in all our 
dealings we are true. 

7. The sin of untruthfulness is so grave an 
offence, so fatal to character, so harmful to 
society, that we should be careful not to allow 
ourselves to be deceived by any sophistries 
concerning it. It is said, for example, that 
cases sometimes arise in which a lie is justifi- 
able, — the case of a city that is besieged, which 
may be saved by a false word spoken to a 
spy ; or the case of a traveller whom a robber 
is pursuing with intent to murder, and whose 
life may be saved if some one who sees the 
danger misleads the robber by directing him 
wrongly on the road. But cases of this sort 
very rarely, if ever, arise in the ordinary expe- 
rience of mankind. Should any reader of 
these pages find himself placed in such excep- 
tional circumstances, he may be sure " it will 
be given him in that same hour " what to do 
and what to say. Only let him beware of get- 
ting into the habit of excusing a lie on the 
ground that it may do good. Such an argu- 
ment is based on a false principle, — a principle, 
too, that works infinitely more harm than can 
possibly be balanced by the good which it is 
supposed can be accomplished by it in certain 
rare and exceptional cases. This principle is 
that a man may do wrong if he thinks good 
will come of it ; or, in other words, an end 
that he believes to be good justifies the use 
of means that he knows to be bad. The only 
way to be prepared to act aright when a con- 



flict of duties shall arise, is to discharge aright 
each duty as it comes, and not to seek by spe- 
cious argument to weaken obligation. 

8. We shall be helped to be truthful by 
overcoming the habits that lead to untruthful- 
ness. One of the most dangerous of these 
habits is that of using extravagant and exag- 
gerated language in our common talk. Chil- 
dren are much given to this fault, but their 
elders are not wholly free from it. A child 
will say that a thing is " perfectly splendid," 
which is only good or nice. He complains 
of being "almost dead " when he merely feels 
a little faint; and in his hasty, unconsidered 
speech an hour of pleasant sport is magnified 
into an " awfully jolly time." Now, the mis- 
chief which such a way of speaking works, is 
that the habitual user of extravagant words for- 
feits the confidence of those who hear him talk. 
He tries to pass off words for more than they 
stand for, and so he is never taken at his word. 
If he argues he cannot convince, for only the 
truth is convincing; if he gives a statement 
of events, people mistrust his report ; and so 
it turns out that his strong speech has made 
him morally weak. Nothing but truth — the 
simple, unvarnished truth — is really strong; 
and only by being simple and accurate in every 
statement does a child or a man inspire confi- 
dence in others, and gain that enviable position 
in which everybody will regard his word " as 
good as his bond." 

9. And do not let your voice belie you. 
Read again the story of Peter's denial of his 
Lord. (Mark xiv. 66-72.) See how he tried to 
say two things with one voice. His words said, 
" I know not Jesus ; *' but his voice said, " I am 
of Galilee, and a follower of Jesus." And so 
by his deception he got himself into a sorry 
plight, for which he had to suffer the contempt 
of those who heard him, and the reproaches of 
his own conscience, that were harder yet to 
bear. Always seem to be what you are, is a 
safe rule for young and old. You need not 
pretend to like those whom you dislike, or say 
smooth words merely to gain the praise of 
others. Speak the truth in love ; and remem- 
ber, too, that often speech is our silver when 
silence is gold. 
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Teachings of yesus. 



GOLDEN SAYINGS. 



Recognized probity is the surest of all oaths. 

Prevarication prevails where perjury has led 
the way. 

Liars are the cause of all the sins and crimes 
in the world. — Epictetus. 

Truth needs no color ; beauty, no pencil. — 
Shakspeare. 

Dare to be true ; nothing can need a lie ; 
A fault which needs it most grows two thereby. 

George Herbert. 



Truth is always straightforward. — Sopho- 
cles. 

Lord, who shall dwell in thy holy hill ? He 
that speaketh truth in his heart. — Fs. xv. i, 2. 

And there shall in no wise enter into the 
holy city anything unclean, or he that maketh 
an abomination and a lie. — Rev. xxii. 27. 

Oh, what a tangled web we weave 
When first we practise to deceive ! 

Walter Scott. 



QUESTIONS FOR YOUNGER PUPILS. 



1. What is an oath ? 

2. What is swearing } 

3. In the first verse of the Lesson passage 
Is the word '''' forswear P What does it mean? 

4. Which one of the Ten Commandments 
forbids swearing ? Repeat it. 

5. What did Jesus say about swearing? 
Verses 34-36. 

6. Why were the Jews in the time of Christ 
in the habit of swearing ? Note on ver. 33. 

7. Is it right for a witness in court to " be 
sworn " ? Read carefully § 2, and say what 
you think about oath-taking. 

8. Repeat the Golden Text, 

9. How does this verse teach us to tell the 
truth ? Note on ver. 37. 

10. Suppose people did not keep their word, 
dnd told lies all the time, how could men buy 
and sell and carry on business ? 



11. Tell the story of Christie. § 5. 

12. A girl who was a witness in court, and 
had taken the oath to tell the truth, was asked, 
"Why should you tell the truth ? " « Because," 
she replied, " it is right, ^^ What do you think 
of her answer ? 

13. Is it ever right to tell a lie ? Give a 
reason for your answer. 

14. Tell the story of Peter's denial of Jesus. 
Mark xiv. 66-72. 

15. What lesson does that story teach ? 

16. How did Peter afterwards show that he 
was sorry for the lie he had told ? Ans. Ht 
became a brave and devoted apostle of the Master 
whom he had denied, 

17. How does the use of extravagant lan- 
guage lead to untruthfulness ? § 8. 

18. What is said in the last part of §9 
about sometimes keeping silent ? 



QUESTIONS FOR OLDER PUPILS. 



1. In what sermon of Christ's is the lesson- 
passage found ? 

2. Whv did Jesus give the precept, " Swear 
not at all"? 

3. What did the Old Testament teach about 
oaths and swearing ? Note on ver. 33 and § i. 

4. How had the Scribes, or teachers of the 
people, perverted that teaching? Same note 
and § I. 

5. What reasons are held for saying that 
Jesus did not ioxhid Judicial oaths? § 2. 

6. What are some of the reasons urged for 
the abolition of such oaths ? 

7. How is the duty of truthfulness implied 
in the teaching of ver. 37 ? 

8. Show the usefulness of truth-telling and 
honesty in business and social life. §§ 3, 4. 

9. How is this illustrated in the story of 
Christie ? § 5. 

10. State some reasons for regarding truth- 
telling as an " absolute duty." § 6. 

M. Is a lie justifiable in the cases supposed 
in § 7 ? and if not, why not ? 



1 2. What probably led Peter to deny Jesus ? 
Read Mark xiv. 66-72. 

13. What effect did the consciousness of 
this lie have upon Peter ? 

14. How could Jesus have any confidence 
m such a man ? 

15. Show how the use of extravagant lan- 
guage may lead to untruthfulness. § 8. 

16. What is the meaning of the sayi 

" The truth must not be spoken at all times . 
§ 9, last part. 

17. Why is our sense of the nobility of 
another's character weakened by the discovery 
that even in a single instance he has told or 
acted a lie ? 



POINTS FOR FURTHER STUDY. 

I. The objections urged by Quakers against 
oath-taking. 2. Is lying to be condemned more 
because it is dishonorable than because it is 
harmful ? 3. The duty of " keeping a secret* 



LESSON XIII. 



AGAINST PROFANITY. 



Matt. V. 33-37 and xv. 10, 11 ; Luke vi. 43-45. 



GOLDEN TEXT. ^ Swear not at all. — Matt. v. 34. 



THE MEANING. 

Special Note. — Let the pupil read again the notes on Matt. v. 33-37 in the preceding 
lesson. 



Matt. V. 34. ** Neither by heaven^* etc. The 
Jews thought that if they swore by heaven, or 
by the earth, or by Jerusalem, or by their own 
heads, they did nothing that was wrong ; for 
their teachers, the Scribes, had told them that 
the only oath that meant anything was one in 
which the name of God was used. But the 
teachings of Jesus made men feel that in using 
an oath of any kind they were really appealing 
to the Deity. For why do men swear at all ? 
Is it not to add some supposed strength to 
their speech ? But the only force that there is 
in an oath comes from the fact that it implies 
a reference to God. The earth is His, and the 
heavens are His, " for He made them." To 
swear, then, by any created thing, is to profane 
the name of the Maker of all. 

Verse 36. "By thy head:' We have no 
control over the growth even of the hairs of 
our heads. God alone numbereth them, and 
they grow by laws of His ordaining. To swear 
by our heads is therefore to appeal to God. 



Matt. XV. II. We are told, in the beginning 
of this chapter, that the Scribes and Pharisees 
came from Jerusalem to Jesus, and accused his 
disciples of wrong doing, because they washed 
not their hands when they ate bread. (Read the 
account as given in Mark vii. 1-8.) ^^ Defileth 
the many Jesus teaches that a man is not 
defiled — that is, not made foul and profane — 
by what he eats or by the way he eats, but by 
the improper language, and evil disputings, and 
blasphemies that come out of the mouth. 

Luke vi. 43-45. This passage from the 
shorter report of the Sermon on the Mount 
given by Luke, brings the saying in ver. 45 
into a close and logical connection with the 
truth that a tree is known by its fruits. Our 
words reveal our character, just as the fruits 
that we gather from a tree show us the quality 
of the tree which produces them. 

Verse 45. ** Out of the abundance of the 
heart,** etc. (See note on Matt. xii. 34 in 
Lesson XI.) 
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THE TEACHING. 



\. Our Golden Text explains itself. It 
means precisely what it says. We are not to 
•wear at all, under any provocation, in any 
circumstances, or by the use of any form of 
irreverent speech. Profanity may be defined as 
an irreverent abuse of speech. It is an act of 
irreverence to use profane language, because, 
as has already been explained in the Notes, 
every oath, however trivial it may seem, con- 
tains an implied reference to the Deity ; and he 
who uses it is guilty of indirectly taking God's 
name in vain. It is, besides, an abuse of speech, 
because our words should always be the clear 
and transparent medium of our thoughts, not 
like painted glass discoloring the pure white 
rays of truth. Profanity is doubtless with many 
persons, especially with the young, the mark 
of thoughtlessness rather than the sign of con- 
scious irreverence. Yet we cannot too often 
be reminded that 

" Evil is wrought by want of thought 
As well as want of heart." 

The habit of using strong ejaculations, — of 
protesting, by this thing or by that thing, that 
what we say is true, — of uttering expletives, 
which, if they have any meaning at all, mean 
profanity, — is destructive of the healthy tone 
of one's character. Further than this, strong 
speech, like strong drink, makes a slave of him 
who uses it. Many a man who began in boy- 
hood or in youth to use profane language has 
found it a severe task to break away in later 
years from the hurtful habit. 

2. Hut profane speech should be avoided 
for still another reason, — its baleful effect 
upon human intercourse. Conversation sea- 
soned with oaths and expletives is like a 
debased currency. The values of words are 
thrown into confusion. We cannot tell how 
much is really meant by the loud protestation, 
the high-sounding appeal to heaven or earth, 
or the taking of sacred names in vain. Words 
fitly spoken, that express the speaker's thought 
without distorting or discoloring it, are indeed 
like " apples of gold in baskets of silver." 
But these unfit words, that really obscure the 

aning they were meant to convey, are 



•» like to the apples on the Dead Sea sIio««^ 
All ashes to the taste.'* 

3. Like harm is wrought in oor social re- 
lations when our words become the oatflow 
of ill-temper or irritability. It may perhaps 
be thought that if a man is really angered 
or irritated he had better give his feelings vent 
in honest words, than cloak or dissemble them 
for the sake of appearing to be other than he 
is. But the question here is not one of honesty, 
but of the eflfect that this unbridled speech 
may have upon our relations with our fellow- 
men. The wrath of man finding expression in 
angry words never works the righteousness of 
God. Such words unfit a man for communion 
with the Holy Spirit, and equally unfit him to 
be a true brother in God's human family. Oor 
language should always be " without ofifence." 
We are to try at all tunes and under all cir- 
cumstances to " live peaceably *» with the hu- 
man beings around us. We cannot keep wholly 
free from the perversities of their conduct 
Their actions will very often irritate us, thwart 
our plans, threaten our interests, and mar oor 
happiness. But our duty remains unchanged 
We are to throw oil on these troubled waters, 
not add fuel to temper's raging flames. We 
must move among these disturbing elements 
in cheerful wisdom and with guarded speech. 
Our soft answer may turn away another's wrath. 
Our silence may be as a shield to quench his 
" fiery darts " of oath and expletive. And whiles 
by putting the bit on our tongue, we shall 
gain time for reflection, and be governed, per- 
chance, by reason's sober second-thought, ve 
may at the same time disarm the anger and 
overcome the evil that were threatening to do 
us harm. 

4. The fact that all persons of sense and 
character detest and condemn this vice of pro* 
fanity should keep our youth from indulging 
in a practice that is at once so foolish and so 
wicked. Of the great philanthropist, John 
Howard, it is related that as he was standing 
one day near the door of a printing-ofi&ce, he 
heard volleys of oaths and curses from a pub* 
lie house opposite ; and buttoning his po 
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up before he went into the street, he said to the 
workmen near him : " I always do this when- 
ever I hear men swear, as I think that any one 
who can take God's name in vain can also 
steal or do anything else that is bad." 

5. When Washington was in command of 
the Federal army, he gave a general order that 
all soldiers who used an. oath should first be 
reprimanded, and if that would not deter them 
from swearing they should then be severely 
punished. " The feelings of the Commanding 
General," he said, " are continually wounded 
by the oaths and imprecations of the soldiers, 
whenever he is in hearing of them. The name 
of that Being from whose bountiful goodness 
we are permitted to exist and enjoy the com- 
forts of life, is incessantly profaned in a man- 
ner as wanton as it is shocking. For the sake 
therefore of religion, decency, and order, the 
General hopes and trusts that officers of every 
rank will use their influence and authority to 
check a vice that is as unprofitable as it is 
wicked and shameful." 

6. Of General Grant, one who knew him 
intimately has said : " In the sixty-three years 
of his career an oath never passed his lips, and 
an obscene word was never uttered by him. 
Once, when recalling this fact and remarking 
upon it to him, he said: *I never learned to 
swear. When a boy I seemed to have an 
aversion to it, and when a man I saw the folly 
of it. I have always noticed, too, that swearing 
helps to rouse men's ire ; and when people get 
into a passion their adversaries, who keep cool, 
always get the better of them.' " 

7. How weak a defence some profane people 
make for swearing may be seen by an anec- 
dote told of a teamster who served under Gen- 
eral Grant in the army of the Potomac. A 
man had quoted to him the example of Grant 
in this respect, hoping to lessen the volume of 
oaths which the teamster was using, and on 
which he seemed to be placing his main reli- 
ance in moving his mule-team out of a mud- 
hole. His only reply was : " Then there *s one 
thing certain, — the old man never druv mules " 
If the readers of this anecdote will promise 
never to swear except when they drive mules, 
they will be in little danger of forming the 
habit of profanity. Their opportunities for 



using an oath will be as effectually cot off as 
were those of the sailors on a certain ship 
whose captain, on taking command of the ves< 
sel, asked the crew if they would grant him 
a single favor. " Ay, ay," cried all hands ; " let 
us know what it is." " Well, my lads, it is 
this : you must allow me to swear the first oath 
in this ship. No man must swear an oath be- 
fore I do." The sailors could not help answer- 
ing, " Ay, ay," again ; and as the captain never 
swore that first oath, profanity was unknown 
on the whole voyage. 

8. One other abuse of speech, akin to pro- 
fanity and often associated with it, needs to be 
mentioned here, — the use of impure and im- 
modest languge. He who indulges in such 
language betrays a coarse nature. Impure 
speech not only indicates an impure heart, but 
it adds to the inward impurity. There is but 
one safe rule here : Avoid it ; turn from it. 
Not only do not use it yourself, but discounte- 
nance its use by your associates. Never listen 
to any talk that would bring a blush to the 
cheek of sister or mother were she to know of 
it. Of General Grant it is told that, on one 
occasion, when an officer began to tell a story 
by saying, " As there are no ladies here," Grant 
indignantly left the room. He would neither 
utter nor hear any speech that savored of 
impurity. 

9. In three successive lessons we have been 
learning what was Christ's Doctrine of Words. 
" If any man offend not in word," the same, 
according to the Christian standard, is a " per- 
fect man." By the general character of his 
words, by the tenor of his daily speech, each 
one of us is making known what we are in our 
inmost hearts. And by our ordinary conver- 
sation, in the common walks of life, with those 
who are around us in our homes, at school, on 
the playground, in society, we are building up 
our character. Happy shall we be if all the 
words of our mouth are acceptable in the sight 
of Him who knoweth them altogether, even be- 
fore they are on the tongue ; if of each of us it 
may be said, as it is written of our blessed 
Master : " And all bare him witness, and won- 
dered at the gracious words which proceeded 
out of his mouth." 
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Teachings of yesus. 



GOLDEN SAYINGS. 



The light and habitual taking of God's name 
betrays a coarse nature and a brutal will. — 
E. H. Chapin. 

There are braying men as well as braying 
asses in the world ; for what is loud and sense- 
less talking and swearing but braying? — 

L'ESTRANGE. 

Immodest words admit of no defence. — 
Pope. 



But when foul talk 
Lets in defilement to the inward parts, 
The soul grows clotted by contagion. 

Milton. 

The Evil One tempts men through their am- 
bition, their cupidity, or their appetite, until 
he comes to the profane swearer, ivhom he 
catches without any reward. — Horace Mann. 

If any man offend not in word, the same is 
a perfect man. — James iii. 2. 



QUESTIONS FOR YOUNGER PUPILS. 



1. Repeat the Second Commandment. 
Exod. XX. 7. 

2. Repeat the Golden Text. 

3. Tell some of the oaths that the Jews 
used, and show why the use of such expres- 
sions is wrong. See notes on Matt. v. verses 

34, 36. 

4. What did Jesus say, in Matt. xv. 11, 
makes a man profane t Read the note. 

5. Explain Luke vi. 43-45, and show how 
what we say is like the fruits of a tree. 

6. Give some reasons why every kind of 
swearing is bad. §§ i, 2. 

7. What harm is done if we swear because 
we are angry ? § 3. 



8. Tell the story of John Howard. § 4. 

9. What order did Washington give to his 
soldiers about swearing ? § 5. 

10. What did General Grant think of 
swearing ? § 6. 

11. What do you think of the mule-driver's 
excuse for using oaths ? § 7. 

12. How did the sea-captain keep the sail- 
ors from swearing ? § 7. 

13. What is said about the use of other 
kinds of bad language ? § 8. 

14. What was said of the words that Jesus 
used ? § 9, last sentence. 



QUESTIONS FOR OLDER PUPILS. 



1. What sort of teaching on the part of the 
Jewish scribes led Jesus to give the precepts 
against swearing in Matt. v. 33-37 ? 

2. Explain those verses. 

3. Show how Jesus came to say the words 
reported in Matt. xv. 11. 

4. Show how the words in Luke vi. 45 are 
logically connected with verses 43 and 44 of the 
same chapter. 

5. Why are all forms of profanity wrong ? 

§§ I, 2. 

6. Why is the provocation of ill-temper no 
excuse for angry words ? § 3. 

7. Why was the action of John Howard 
related in § 4 sensible ? 

8. What were the reasons assigned by 
Washington for his order against swearing ? 

§5- 

9. What was the habit of General Grant, 

and what did he say about profanity ? § 6. 



10. Was the army-teamster really justified 
for his profanity? § 7. 

11. Can we ever excuse or justify profane 
speech } If not, why not ? 

12. What is the strongest reason against 
impure language ? § 8, and see also the Golden 
Saying from Milton. 

13. State with some detail Christ's general 
Doctrine of Words as explained in Lessons 
XL, XII., and XIII. 



POINTS FOR FURTHER STUDY. 

I . The connection between the use of strong 
language and profane speech. 2. Is the first 
Golden Saying Xxwt. of all men who use oaths? 
3. The teaching of Milton's Comtis on purity 
in word, thought, and life. 



LESSON XIV. 



ALMSaiVING. 

Matt. vi. 1-4. 

GOLDEN TEXT, — When thou doest alms, let not thy left hand know what 

thy right hand doeth. — Matt. vi. 3. 



THE MEANING. 



Verse i. **Do not your alms before men. 
The word translated alms here should be ren- 
dered righteousness^ as the Revised Version 
gives it. It means all one's good deeds, all 
righteous actions. 

Verse 2. " Doest alms.^* In ver. i the gen- 
eral rule was laid down that the Christian 
disciple should never do any good deed to 
gain the praise of men. Now, a special ap- 
plication of the rule is made in the case of 
almsgiving. 

The English word alms has an interesting 
history. It comes from a long Greek word, 
el-e-e-mos-y-na. This word meant, at first, mer- 
cifulness; but after a time its meaning was 
limited to giving money. With this meaning 
it passed into the Latin tongue, and thence 
into the languages of modern Europe, till at 
last the six-syllabled Greek word appeared 
in the form of the one-syllabled English word 
alms. 

" Sound a trumpet.^* There is no reason to 
think, as some persons have supposed, that 
the rich Pharisees had some one go before 
them to blow a trumpet whenever they dis- 
tributed their alms. Equally unfounded is the 
conjecture of certain critics, that reference is 
made to the clinking of the coin when it was 
dropped into the trumpet-shaped charity-box 
in the Synagogue or in the Temple. No Jew- 
ish custom of any sort is here referred to ; 



but the figure of speech means simply that 
some men made, as it were, a great ** flourish 
of trumpets " when they gave alms, — that is, 
they made a noise about it, in order to attract 
attention. ** Hypocrites ** — that is, actors in 
religion, men who made believe that they were 
religious. (See the note to ver. 5, in Lesson 
IV.) ** Have their reward" The Greek verb 
means, have their full reward, so that there 
is nothing more for them to look for. They 
cared only for the praise of men, and that is 
all they will ever receive. 

Verse 3. " Let not thy left hand know^^ etc. 
This sentence may have been suggested by 
some popular proverb. It enjoins secrecy in 
almsgiving, in contrast with the parade which 
the Pharisees were accustomed to make. 

Verse 4. " In secret.^"* Jesus does not lay 
down the absolute rule that we are never to 
assist in public charities. He condemns the 
love of display as a motive to the doing of 
charitable works. True charity is its own 
sufficient reward. ** Thy Father^ who seeth in 
secret^'' Our best-meant actions may be mis- 
judged by the world ; but there is One who 
always notes the inward motive, the disposi- 
tion of the heart. ^^ Openly" This word is 
omitted in the Revised Version. It is not 
found in the best manuscripts, and its effect 
is to weaken greatly the force of the passage. 
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THE TEACHING. 



1. In the time of Jesus the condition of 
great numbers of the people in Palestine was 
one of poverty, if not of actual want. We learn 
something from the Gospels themselves about - 
the condition of the poor. Read the story of 
the Rich Man and Lazarus (Luke xvi. 19-31), 
to see a picture of the miseries of the pauper 
and the inhumanity of the man of wealth. 
The presence of so much poverty stimulated 
the benevolent to do something for its relief. 
Charity was an ancient virtue among the Jews. 
Their laws made provision for the needy ; 
their prophets upheld the cause of the poor. 
Read the old Hebrew law given in Deut. xv. 
7, 8, and observe the kindly and humane 
spirit which breathes through it. Read also 
the beautiful story of Ruth, for an illustration 
of the charity which the Jews showed to the 
stranger, the widow, and the fatherless. And 
note the fact that the Hebrew worship was ac- 
companied by the giving of offerings "for 
charity's sake." Not only were the tithes 
which were raised for the priests To be shared 
by them with the poor, but there were also in 
the Women's Court of the Temple thirteen 
receptacles for voluntary offerings (see Mark 
xii. 41), one of which was devoted to alms 
for the education of poor children of good 
family. 

2. The Pharisees, like the members of other 
Jewish sects, were zealous in almsgiving. 
Every week, in their synagogues, they made 
collections for the poor, and publicly -displayed 
the ministration of their charities. While Jesus 
warned his followers against the worldly and 
ostentatious spirit displayed by the Pharisees 
in their giving of alms, he took it for granted 
that out of the brotherly love which his teach- 
ings inspired, "the charities that heal and 
soothe and bless " would spring up as the flow- 
ers that sprinkle the meadows when the earth 
awakens from its winter's sleep. 

3. The special featurea of the teaching of 
Jesus concerning almsgiving were these : First, 
he taught that to relieve physical suffering, to 
feed the hungry, to clothe the naked and com- 
fort the sick, is the natural expression and the 



best test of humane feelings. His doctrine 
upon this point went further than to inculcate 
benevolence as an act of morality. He made 
charity an essential part of " pure and unde* 
filed religion." Men's final acceptance before 
the Judge of all nations would depend upon 
the deeds of mercy they had done (Matt. xxv. 
31-40). And he whose beloved disciple taught 
that no man can truly love God, whom he hath 
not seen, unless he loves his brother whom he 
hath seen, was himself the best example of 1 
truth. In him the sick and suffering founa a 
helper, the poor a friend, and the outc a 
brother. No eulogy of his life shines re 
brightly in the sight of want and woe than 
simple sentence : He went about doing good, 

4. But, secondly, Jesus set almsgiving in its 
true relation to other Christian duties. He 
never taught that physical comfort was the 
highest end for charity to gain. " It was not 
his great object to bring about a state of 
things in which the poorest shall be sure of a 
meal." On the contrary, he taught that the 
first thing which men should seek after was 
" the kingdom of God and His righteousness.** 
The man who had " laid up much goo4s for 
many years," and was enjoying every phy I 
comfort, was a rich simpleton, whose soul y 
as empty as his barns were full. Jesus 
stress, not on bodily comfort, but on spintuai 
well-being ; and the religion which he taught 
has shown to the world through the Christian 
ages the startling paradox of a gospel that puts 
a slight upon outward things in its supreme 
concern for the things of the spirit, and yel 
has done more than any other agency the world 
has ever known to relieve the distresses 
banish the woes of suffering humanity. W 
ministering to men's highest wants, andhecaust 
of that ministry ^ Jt has stooped to the relief of 
their lower needs. " Its missionary spirit longs 
to establish some decent harmony between 
the outer lot and the mner dignity of the s 

of God." 

5. And, thirdly, Jesus teaches us in our les- 
son-passage the true motive and method of 
almsgiving. We are not to give alms to tos 
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poor that men may praise us for doing good. 
To make a show of either our charity or our 
piety is to be a hypocrite — that is, an actor — 
before the world. Men who seek to do good 
works in this way spoil the goodness of the 
works themselves. For the true way to do 
good to our fellow-men is to make them better; 
and no one is made better by beholding an act 
of hypocrisy, or by seeing a man try to set 
himself up on the pedestal of his benevolent 
action. The injunction given in another part 
of the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. v. 16), to 
let one's light shine before men, means that 
the Christian disciple is to act out his religion 
in society and before society, that society may 
get the benefit of it. But a display of good 
deeds benefits nobody. The lookers-on assign 
the action to a selfish motive, and the doer of 
the deed fosters a harmful pride. 

6. Every child and young person should 
learn what it is to do charitable deeds by ac- 
t\ially doing them. For our Sunday-school 
scholars there are many ways of helping de- 
serving objects of charity. Missions to the 
children of the poor, homes for orphans and 
for the aged, hospitals, and asylums need con- 
tinual aid. Let the children in our Sunday 
schools early learn about these good institu- 
tions. If possible, let the classes sometimes 
visit these missions and homes. Let them 
give of what is their own, and not merely the 
pennies that their fathers or mothers put into 
their hands. True charity is sharing what is 
ours, — bestowing on the needs of others that 
which has cost us something. We should give 
some part of ourselves — our loving thought, 
our self-denial, our brotherly kindness — with 
each gift that we take or send to the poor. 
Read In this connection Lowell's beautiful 
poem, "The Vision of Sir Launfal." 

7. The spirit of Christian charity prompts 
the true follower of Jesus to do a great many 
things for others besides relieving extreme pov- 
erty and distress. We are to share some of our 
comforts with others, as well as give of our 
money. All around us are those who in many 
things are less favored than we are, to whose 
lives our thoughtful remembrances wotlld add 
new joy and open fresh sources of happiness. 
To lend a book to some one who has few op- 



portunities for getting good books, or to read 
aloud to some one who cannot read much to 
himself, to give a drive or carry a bunch of 
flowers, sometimes to speak a kind word or to 
give even a smile of love to a lonely or ne- 
glected child, — these are all blessed charities 
that soothe and heal. We can all give more 
of them than we ever have given; and glad- 
dening other lives by our tokens of good will, 
we shall grow more into the likeness of the 
Heavenly Father, who gives to all his children 
things of beauty as well as things of use, — 
the wayside flowers and the birds' sweet songs, 
as well as the sun and the rain that make the 
corn to grow for the bread of the poor. If 
the scholars who read this lesson have a copy 
of the " Dayspring " for June, 1885, let them 
read the charming story by Miss Kate L. 
Brown, about " Nelly Milton's Vacation.'* 
Perhaps it will suggest to them some new 
ways of giving alms. Being poor is not the 
same thing as being the poorest. The child 
who has but five playthings is poor in compar- 
ison with the one who has ten ; and the child 
who has many toys gives to the poor, and so 
'* lends to the Lord," if he shares what he has 
with those who have less. 

8. The higher kind of almsgiving which is 
required of the disciple of Jesus in these mod- 
ern days is, to give of our time and our thought 
to prevent the evils of poverty and ward off 
the sufferings of the poor. This some of the 
most humane and most Christian people in 
our country are now trying to do. They seek 
to help the poor to help themselves, and to 
depend upon their own prudence and savings 
when they are sick or out of work, rather than 
upon public or private alms. The older schol- 
ars will find an instructive lesson on the way 
to help the poor, in Rev. C, F. Dole's manual, 
"The Citizen and the Neighbor," chap. xv. 
And if the younger scholars will turn back to 
Lesson III. of this Series, they will find in § 7 
a good illustration of the harm that is done by 
giving alms without thought or care. In all 
our works of charity we should combine wis- 
dom with kindness. By taking a little pains 
we may do good by our alms, when a careless 
gift would benefit neither him who gave nor 
him who received. 
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GOLDEN SAYINGS. 



The office of liberality consists in giving 
with judgment. — Cicero. 

It IS more delightful and more honorable to 
give than to receive. — Epicurus. 

That is the best charity which, like the 
river Nile, has the several streams thereof 
seen, but the fountain concealed. 

Remember the words of the Lord Jesus, 
how he himself said, It is more blessed to give 
than to receive. — Acts xx. 35. 

If 1 bestow all my goods to feed the poor 



. . • and have not love, it profiteth me nothing. 

— I Cor. xiii. 3. 

We owe to man higher succors than food 
and fire, — we owe to man, man. — Emerson. 

We are only rich in what we give, and poor 
only through what we refuse. — Madame 

SWETCHINE. 

Give, and it shall be given unto you ; good 
measure, pressed down, shaken together, run- 
ning over, shall men give into 3'our bosom. 

— Luke vi. 38. 



QUESTIONS FOR YOUNGER PUPILS. 



1. What does Jesus say in Matt vi. i, and 
what does the verse mean ? 

2. What is meant in ver. 2 by doing alms ? 

3. What have some persons thought was 
meant in this verse by sounding a trumpet? 
Note. 

4. What do you think it means ? 

5. Who are " hypocrites " ? Note. 

6. How did the men spoken of in ver. 2 get 
" their reward " ? Note. 

7. What does the Golden Text mean ? 

8. What is meant by the first part of ver. 
4 ? Note. 

9. What story in the Gospels shpws us that 
there were very poor people in Palestine in the 
time of Christ } §1. 

10. What Book of the Old Testament con- 
tains a beautiful story of the care of the ancient 

QUESTIONS FOR 

1. Give the different translations of ver. i, 
and show what the verse means. 

2. What does the word " alms " come from, 
and how has it changed its original meaning ? 
Note on ver. 2. 

3. Explain the phrase, " sound a trumpet." 
Note. 

4. Who were the " hypocrites " referred to 
in ver. 2 ? 

5. What is taught or implied in ver. 4 about 
public charities ? Note. 

6. What is the true meaning of the last part 
of ver. 4 ? 

7. Mention some passages in the Gospels 
that show the extent and character of poverty 
in Palestine in the time of Christ. 

8. What do we learn from the Old Testa- 
ment about charity among the Jews ? 

9. How was almsgiving connected with the 
Temple-worship? § i. 

10. What did the Pharisees do for the 
poor? § 2. 

11. How does Christianity make "charity" 
a test of religion ? § 3. 

12. What is the true relation of almsgiving 
to other Christian duties ? § 4. 



Jews for the stranger, the widow, and the 
father le.ss ? §1. 

1 1 . What is the first precept that Jesus gave 
about almsgiving ? § 3. 

1 2. How was he an example of this ? § 3. 

13. What does he teach us about the way 
in which we should give alms ? § 5. 

14. How may children learn to be chari- 
table ? § 6. 

15. What other ways of being charitable 
are there besides giving money ? § 7. 

16. What is the story of " Nelly Milton's 
Vacation," referred to in § 7 ? 

17. What is said in the last part of § 7 
about giving and sharing? 

18. Tell the story given in § 7 of Lesson 
III. 

19. What does that story teach ? 

OLDER PUPILS. 

13. Explain the "paradox** of Christ's 
teachings concerning spiritual and material 
well-being. § 4. 

14. What is the right method of alms- 
giving ? § 5. 

1 5. Reconcile Matt. vi. 3 with v. 16. 

10. Mention some ways of learning how to 
give alms. § 6. 

17. What lesson is enforced in Lowell's 
poem, "The Vision of Sir Launfal "? 

18. How may we share our comforts with 
others ? 

19. Give an illustration of the harm done 
by careless and indiscriminate charities. 

20. What is the work that is done by the 
" Associated Charities " and " Union Relief 
Societies " ? 

21. How can each one of us help in this 
kind of work? 



POINTS FOR FURTHER STUDY. 
I. Causes of poverty in the time of Christ 

2. Almsgiving in the early Christian Church. 

3. Thak abuses and harm that came from the 
old-fashioned almsgiving. 4. How to help the 
poor to help themselves. 



LESSON XV. 



AGAINST COVETOUSNESS. 

Luke xii. 13-21. 

GOLDEN TEXT. — A man's life consisteth not in the abundance of tlie tilings 

wliich he possesseth. — Luke xii. 15. 



THE MEANING. 



Verse 13. " Master " (that is, teacher), " speak 
to my brother.^* This man had probably had a 
quarrel with his brother about some property. 
Plis words suggest that he was not satisfied with 
that portion of the inheritance which came to 
him by law from his father's estate, and wanted 
a different division to be made. (See note on 
Luke XV. 12 in Lesson L) 

Verse 14. " Man^* etc. This word shows 
the indignation that Jesus felt at being thus 
interrupted. He was teaching spiritual truth ; 
but this man wished him to turn aside to settle 
a purely worldly case. 

Verse 15. ^^ Beware of cavetousness^^ — bet- 
ter, as in the Revised Version, " Keep your- 
selves from allcovetousness." A covetous man is 
one who, in seeking to add to what he has, 
sets his whole heart upon getting what is not 
his, so that he is willing even to sacrifice others 
to indulge himself. "^ man^s life** etc. A 
more literal rendering brings out the meaning 
better : " For not because a man hath abun- 
dance, doth his life consist in the things which he 
possesseth** The thought is that no man's life 
depends on, or consists in, what he possesses, 
even when he has abundance. (Compare 
Matt. iv. 4.) The word life has two mean- 
ings in this passage, expressed in the Greek by 
two different words. One is the life which we 
live ; the other, the life by which we live. 
One is our living; and this we may have out of 



our worldly goods. The other is our true life, 
which proceeds from God, " in whom we live 
and have our being ; " and this life does not 
consist in what is outside of us. Still less does 
dur higher life, the peace and blessedness of 
a heart that is at one with God, depend on 
these earthly possessions. 

Verse 17. " Thought within himself** etc. 
The. man is simply thinking of his own ease 
and comfort. We look, as it were, into his 
inmost heart, and see there no thought of God, 
but only scheming and planning for greater 
worldly enjoyment for himself in coming 
years. 

Verse 18. " Bams** The Greek word in- 
cludes storehouses and warehouses of every 
kind. *' Bestowy* — that is, store up. " Fruits** 
equivalent to our English word crops. 

Verse 19. ^* Soul.** The man addresses his 
soul as the seat of the affections, the centre and 
abode of his excessive longing for pleasure. 

Verse 20. ** Cod said unto him** ' This 
means that the man himself felt that this sud- 
den taking off was from God, — a word of 
chastisement for his folly. 

Verse 21. ^* Rich toward God.** They are 
rich toward God who are rich in God, — that 
is, who make God the object of their desires^ 
and so are partakers of His righteousness and 
His love, doing good to others as His goodness 
is lavished upon all. 
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THE TEACHING. 



1. We shall be better able to understand 
the teaching of Jesus against covetousness, if 
we first picture to ourselves the scenes which 
preceded this discourse. The conflict between 
the " new teacher ** and the Pharisees was 
reaching its height. In order that they might 
entrap him in his speech, one of their num- 
ber invited him to come and lunch at his 
house ; and because he dared to recline at the 
table " with unwashed hands," they showed 
their disapproval, if not their contempt, of him. 
Straightway rising to the height of the occa- 
sion, Jesus exposed, in words that still seem 
ringing with his calm and measured indigna- 
tion, the hypocrisy which characterized these 
"leaders of the people." (Luke xi. 37-52.) 

2. But in the mean time crowds of the peo- 
ple had gathered at the place. So numerous 
was the multitude that " they trod one upon 
another," eager to catch every word that 
fell from the Master's lips. To this surging 
throng Jesus spoke, — "his spirit still aglow 
with the just and mighty indignation by which 
it had been pervaded." " Beware," he said, 
** of the leaven of the Pharisees, which is hy- 
pocrisy. There is One before whose eye no 
secret can be hid. Fear Him, and you need 
have no other fear. You are in the hands of 
God. He who notes the sparrow's fall will 
take care of His children." While Jesus is 
thus discoursing, a man in the crowd thinks 
that he can do a good stroke of business for 
himself, if he can get this Rabbi, who is so 
l)opular with the multitude, to settle a private 
grievance which he has against his brother. 
But Jesus at once perceives that the motive of 
this man is but another form of the same self- 
love which, among the religious leaders of the 
people, showed itself in hypocrisy. With 
words that vibrate with the same moral indig- 
nation which the mock righteousness of the 
Pharisees had roused, he repudiates the idea 
that as a religious teacher he has anything 
to do with "judging " or " dividing " in worldly 
affairs. But the man's ill-timed request gave 
another occasion for laying the axe at the root 
of that poison-tree of selfishness, which was 



working so mnch injury to society and to indi- 
viduals. ** Beware," says Jesus, " of covetous- 
ness, — of that excessive desire of worldly 
possessions which unfits a man for the king- 
dom of God." 

3. Then follows the short parable of the rich 
fool, — a plain homely story that admiraUj 
illustrates the folly as well as the unworthiness 
of the worship of riches. Like the parable of 
the Good Samaritan, it reads more like a his- 
tory than a story. A single instance is taken 
to show a general experience. This partic 
rich man was one who had got his gains Dy 
honorable and lawful means. His acres were 
fertile, and they "yielded plentifully." He | 
was accumulating produce faster than he could 
store it in his warehouses. To pull down his 

" barns " and build greater, was a proper and 
prudent course to take. So far the rich mao 
was no fool. His folly began when he made it 
appear that he had forgotten God, and was 
putting his whole trust in " uncertain riches." 
He acted as if he really thought that money, 
and not Wisdom, had "length of days "to 
give to men. He was heaping up his treas- 
ures for himself alone. It was ** my crops" 
and " my goods " and " my bams *' of which he 
talked in his silly discourse to his "soul." But 
by his messenger. Death, God says to him: 
" Thou foolish and wicked man, thy soul is 
not thine to feed and pamper for long years, 
as thou didst suppose. It belongs to 1 
who created it, and from whom have come 
all the good gifts thou hast been so selfishly 
enjoying. Thou hast heaped up riches, 
knowest not who shall gather them." "So," 
added the Teacher, " is every one who layeth up 
treasures for himself, and is not rich towards 
God." The true wisdom is so to use whit 
God enables us to acquire that we may lay op 
for ourselves the heavenly riches that do not 
perish with the using. 

4. Two lessons are clearly taught in this 
parable. The first is, that there is no greater 
folly than trusting in riches, since no man can 
tell how soon he may lose these earthly pos- 
sessions. This lesson may be called a moral 
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truism, common to Jesus with the Jewish 
Rabbis of his time. He taught it merely as 
a Jewish moralist. We find the same lesson 
enforced by a similar story in the Hebrew Tal- 
mud. Rabbi Simeon — the Talmudic record 
says — went to a certain feast to which he had 
been invited. His host, who was the father of 
an infant son, gave wine that was seven years 
old to his guests to drink, and said, "With 
this wine 1 will grow old in the joy of my son." 
On his way home Rabbi Simeon finds the 
angel of death, and observes that he is very 
sad. "Who art thou.?" he asks. He saith, 
" I am the messenger of the Lord I " " Why, 
then, art thou sad ? " "I am sad," answered 
the angel, " for the speeches of those who say, 
•1 will do this or that erelong.' That man 
with whom thou hast been feasting, and that 
boasted among you, * Behold, with this wine I 
will grow old in the joy of my son,* — behold, 
the time draws nigh that within thirty days he 
must be snatched away." 

5. But in the words which Jesus added to 
his parable, he rose far above the mere moral- 
ist : " So is he who layeth up treasure for him- 
self andis not rich toward God, And he said 
to his disciples ^ * Be not anxious for your life* " 
etc. Jesus has no word of condemnation for 
wealth in and for itself. If he nowhere urges 
men to work for value, to buy and sell for gain, 
it is from the conviction that all such interests 
will be sufficiently attended to. The message 
he brings to men will unfit them for no relation 
they sustain to the world. Rather will it make 
them see all worldly things in their true light. 
How much grander a thing is the life than 
the meat that sustains it I How much no- 
bler the body than the raiment that clothes it ! 
The fundamental law of the kingdom which 
Christ came to establish, is that the things we 
are accustomed to call our own — our money, 
our time, our influence — belong to God. They 
are ours only to use ; and therefore our chief 
concern is not with getting them, but with using 
them aright. 

6. This, then, is Christ's Doctrine of Wealth. 
Man has no real ownership in anything that he 
possesses. Wealth is placed in our hands to 
use it for God. If we fully realized our son- 



ship to God and our brotherhood with all men, 
we should regard earthly goods simply as 
means, of value only as we can employ them 
in the higher service of the divine kingdom 
upon earth. The covetous spirit, the restless 
and feverish pursuit of gain, is heathenish, 
unworthy of the disciple of Jesus. It springs 
from distrust and uncharitableness. The trust- 
ing spirit believes that God knows that his chil- 
dren have need of food and shelter, of raiment 
and warmth, and of the means wherewith the 
hunger of the mind as well as that of the body 
may be satisfied. Resting in this faith, the trust- 
ing soul is content to gain such portion of " this 
world's goods " as comes from faithful and 
honest toil, from thrift and prudence and hon- 
orable industry ; but it recognizes the Christian 
rule of all possession, — namely, that wealth, 
being the joint product of the labor of many 
and the bounty of God, is " morally sacred for 
purposes of good." A man has no right to 
waste his money, or to use it for that which 
does no good to any one ; and the needs of his 
fellow-men will be continually in his mind as 
he regards himself in the light of a steward or 
trustee. He should give as freely as he has 
received, and with the same wisdom by which 
he gained his wealth. He should feel and dis- 
charge his responsibility to the community on 
whose united labor and under whose protect- 
ing laws and useful institutions he acquired 
what he has. This he should do, not because 
he believes in the ungodly socialism that says, 
" What is thine, is mine ; " but rather because 
he holds to the nobler and Christian view of 
property, which says, " Whatever thou hast 
belongs to God, and whatever I have belongs 
to God ; you and I must use what we have 
according to God*s will." 

7. What the will of God is respecting the 
use of earthly goods is finely illustrated by St. 
Augustine. " God desires not," he says, " that 
thou shouldst lose thy riches, bttt that thou 
shouldst change their place. Suppose a friend 
should enter thy house, and should find that 
thou hast lodged thy fruits on a damp floor, 
and he, knowing the tendency of those fruits 
to spoil, should give thee counsel of this sort, 
saying, * Brother, thou losest the things which 
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with great labor thoa hast gatfaerexL Thoa 
hast pat them in a damp place ; in a krm days 
tbej will cornipt.* * And what, brocher. shall 
I do ? ' ' Hizit^ tkrm to a Ai^k^r rxmJ ^ So 
the right way to use " this world's goods "* is to 
raise them to a higher place by maVing them 
the means of helping others and of boilding up 
truth and righteousness on the earth. 

8. Closely coimected with this Christian 
rule concerning the right use of riches, is an- 
other rule which is dearly laid down in the 
teachings of Jesus, — namely, that our highest 
endeavors should be directed to the acquisition 
of heavenly treasures, of those " fruits of the 
spirit," which alone will be gathered into the 
celestial granaries, — love, joy, peace, kindness, 
faithfulness, meekness. He whose heart is set 
upon gaining these possessions will not be 
troubled by that love of money which is the 
root of so much evil in the world. He will 
set its true value on each earthly possession, 
and never cheat his soul by thinking that his 
goods are worth more than his honor, or a strip 
of land than peace of mind. 

9. Of special worth, in such a man's estima- 
tion, will be that spirit of contentment which, 
"with godliness,** is itself "great gain." For 
he will look upon all things as being in a sense 
his own. To him, whatever his worldly posi- 
tion may be, belong all the glories of outward 
Nature. The beauty of the landscape, the pleas- 
antness of the light, the splendors of clouds 
at sunset and of moonlit skies, and the soft 
glow of the stars at midnight, — these and 
numberless more of those things of beauty 
which are a joy forever to the heart that loves 
them, are his possessions. But, more than this, 
he enters, by his power of admiration, into the 
mental ownership of all that is beautiful in other 
men's possessions. Why should he envy his 
wealthy friend whose handsome house and 
grounds, and all that they contain, he has as 
much delight in seeing as their owner can ever 
have ? 

10. True riches, then, are an inward posses- 
sion, not a store of external goods. We gain 
new wealth not by acquiring more treasures, but 
by finding more values in what we have. To 
'' n the number of our desires is also to in- 



cor real ricfacs. Our enTy, our fool 
amfaitiofis, our love of glitter and parade, 
more to make op our poverty, than strai 
cxrcnanstanccSy or a small account at the bai 
Plain firing, simple tastes, ** high thinkin 
and thooghtf ol diarities make a man rich 
ward God, and honorable in the sight of me 
1 1. A single word may be said, in conclusi 
] on the moral perils that attend both the p 
'■ suit and the possession of worldly riches. R 
: son and experience accord with the voice 
Holy Scripture, in warning os of these dangc 
The passion of accumulation is« like some 
; the mighty forces of Nature, safe and benefio 
! only when it is wisely r^nlated. In our m 
em life the great peril comes firom men's ha 
to be rich. The spectacle of vast fortui 
suddenly acquired by a scardty of supply he 
or an excess of demand there, awakens a it\ 
ish desire to take part in the game of speci 
lion, and " try one's luck." Or the wish 
gain wealth quickly, makes men resort at i 
to doubtful, and afterwards to dishonest, w 
of carrying on their business. There is no nt 
of giving examples of the over-reaching, 
frauds and thefts, the shifts and pretences, t 
too often attend the getting of wealth in 
American life to-day. The only safety for 
young is to begin their business life with 
right view of values, — setting manhood ab 
money, and regarding the virtues of a nc 
character as possessions never to be barte 
for gain or soiled by the base touch of ill-got 
gold. Let them also start in their busin 
career with the right idea of the infiuena 
wealth upon its possessor. Wealth can 
and often is, used for good ends. Christi 
ity would be a failure in the world, did not 
gieat gospel of brotherhood reach and influe 
the rich men who " profess and call themsel 
Christians." But the too common admirat 
of mere wealth is still one of the greatest 1 
drances to the progress of pure religion. T 
careful observer of human nature has to lam 
the evil effect which, in the majority of cai 
wealth still has upon the heart of its poss 
sor, "making it," in Dr. Dewey's ford 
words, "proud, haughty, and impatient, r 
bing it of its simplicity, modesty, and humil 
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bereaving it of its large and gentle and consid- 
erate humanity.^'* We need to hear in America, 
to-day, the words once spoken to them of old 



time in far-off Judaea ; " Children, how hard it 
is for them that trust in riches to enter into 
the kingdom of God I " 



GOLDEN SAYINGS. 



He hath riches sufficient who hath enough to 
be charitable. — Sir Thomas Browne. 

Ah, if the rich were rich as the poor fancy 
riches ! — Emerson. 

Riches are for the comfort of life, and not 
life for the accumulation of riches. — Saadi. 

He that maketh haste to be rich shall not be 
innocent. — Proverbs xxviii. 20. 

Riches certainly make themselves wings. — 
Proverbs xxiii. 5. 



A good name is rather to be chosen than 
great riches. — Proverbs xxii. i. 

Not greedy of filthy lucre. — i Tim. iii. 3. 

Rich in good works. — i Tim. vi. 18. 

Rich, from the very want of wealth, 
In heaven's best treasures, peace and health. 

Gray. 

There is a burden of care in getting riches, 
fear in keeping them, temptation in using them, 
and a burden of account at last to be given up 
concerning them. — Matthew Henry. 



QUESTIONS 

1. Why did the man ask Jesus the question 
in ver. 13 ? 

2. What does the Golden Text mean? 
Note on ver. 15. 

3. Explain the words " barns," " bestow," 
and "fruits," in ver. 18. Note. 

4. Explain ver. 20. Note. 

5. Explain ver. 21. Note. 

6. Where was Jesus when he gave this talk 
about covetousness ? §1. 

7. What had he been saying before he was 
interrupted ? § 2. 

8. Relate the ** parable," or story, of the 
" Rich Fool." Verses 16-20 and § 3. 

9. Tell \he story given in § 4, and show its 
meaning. 

QUESTIONS FOR 

1. What was the occasion of the inter- 
ruption of the discourse of Jesus ? Note on 
ver. 13. 

2. What had he been talking about, and to 
whom? § I. 

3. Explain fully ver. 15. Note. 

4. What does ver. 17 show us of the char- 
acter of the " Rich Man " ? Note. 

5. Explain ver. 18. Note. 

6. What does "soul" in ver. 19 mean? 
Note. 

7. Explain verses 20 and 21. Notes. 

8. What was there in the man's request (in 
ver. 13) to awaken the indignation of Jesus ? 

§2. 

9. What is covetousness? 

10. Relate the parable of the " Rich Fool." 

11. What is theyfrj/ lesson taught in this 
parable ? § 4. 

12. Tell the story of Rabbi Simeon. 

13. What higher truth does Jesus teach in 
ver. 21 ? § 5. 



FOR YOUNGER PUPILS. 



10. What is the great law of the kingdom 
that Jesus came to establish ? § 5, last part. 

11. What does "ungodly socialism" say 
about riches ? Last paragraph of § 6. 

12. What is " socialism " ? 

13. What is the Christian view of property ? 
§ 6, last clause. 

14. How did St. Augustine illustrate the 
right use of worldly goods ? § 7. 

1 5. How may one be rich in the " fruits of 
the spirit"? §8. 

16. In what sense is all we see our own ? § 9. 

17. What dangers do you think there are 
in getting and in having riches ? 

18. Repeat the last sentence in § 11. 

19. Who said it, and what does it mean ? 

OLDER PUPILS. 

14. State in your own words Christ's Doc- 
trine of Wealth. § 6. 

15. Contrast the view of the socialist and 
that of the Christian concerning property. 
§ 6, last clause. 

16. Give St. Augustine's illustration. § 7. 

17. What rule is laid down in § 8 ? 

18. How may we own what we cannot pos- 
sess ? § 9. 

19. What are "true riches"? § 10. 

20. What moral perils attend the pursuit 
and possession of riches ? § 11. 



POINTS FOR FURTHER STUDY. 

t. The "passion for a fortune," how far is 
it legitimate ? 2. The general attitude of Jesus 
toward the rich. 3. Earning a competency and 
getting rich by commercial or stock gambling. 
4. The moral perils from great wealth in our 
American life. 



LESSON* XVI. 



OBEDIENCE TO PABENTS. 



Mart. XT. 1-9. 



GOLBE3f TEXT.^Hoiuir thy tmJQkier mnd tkj 



-4. 



THE MEANING. 



Verse I. ** H^icA were of Jerusalem ; " better, 
aft in the Revised Version, **Then came to Jesus 
from Jerusalem Pharisees and scribes.** These 
men were undoubtedly sent by the Jewish rul- 
ers to entrap Jesus in his speech. " Scribes" 
the Rabbis, or religious teachers of the Jews. 

Verse 2. " Tradition," — that is, what had 
been handed down from the past by the teach- 
ers. 1'his was in many ways very different 
from what was written down in the Hebrew 
Scriptures. ** Wash not their hands " One rea- 
son why the popular sect among the Jews was 
called the Pharisees^ — that is, the Separatists, — 
was that they separated themselves from other 
people in order to be stricter in their observ 
ance of the pious customs handed down to 
them. They insisted on washing their hands 
before eating, not for the sake of cleanliness, 
l)ut for fear of having touched something that 
their traditions called unholy. The story is 
told of one Rabbi who, being in prison, when 
a little water was given him, preferred dying 
^ thirst to eating without washing his hands. 



Verse 4. " God comwutndetL •* This is 
Fifth Commandment given by Moses. 
Exod. zz. 12 and also zxL 17.) 

Verse 5. ^ It is a gift." One of the str 
wa)rs in which the Scribes evaded God's 
mand was to call that which a son ougi 
give to his father, if he would truly h 
him, a gift to God, ^— that is, a gift devote 
the Temple, — and then say that the son 1 
keep this vow, no matter how much his fs 
might be made to suffer by it. The coi 
translation of this verse is given in the Re\ 
Version. Let the pupil also read, for com 
son, Mark vii. 9-13. 

Verse 7. ** Hypocrites" — that is, p 
make-believes, or actors of religion, 
quotation here is from Isaiah xxix. 13. 

Verse 9. " Commandments of men." 
commands which men give have no auth< 
unless they are based on God*s laws, and 
be resolved in every case into a Thus scuth 
Lord, 
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THE TEACHING. 



1. A GOOD way to see what Christ's new Law 
of Obedience was, is to compare what the 
Apostle Paul said in Ephesians vi. 1-3 with the 
account given in our lesson-passage of the 
manner in which the Jewish Scribes had made 
the old law of no effect. " Children," wrote 
the Christian Apostle, "obey your parents in the 
Lord : for this is right. Honor thy father and 
mother (which is the first commandment with 
promise), that it may be well with thee and thou 
mayest live long on the earth." But the Jew- 
ish teachers in the time of Christ had con- 
trived to evade this natural duty of obedience 
and honor to parents. If a son who should 
have taken care of an aged father or mother 
pronounced over his property the magic word 
" Corbarty* — that is, it is a gift to God, — he was 
free from the obligation to support his parent. 
Thus, by pretending to be very pious, a man 
might be released from the simplest require- 
ment of the natural law of morality. 

2. For the commandment given by Moses 
that every one should honor his father and his 
mother is based on the law that home life, as 
well as life in the community and the State, 
requires obedience to rightful authority. As 
John Ware so well says : " Home joy, happi- 
ness, growth, all that is peculiar and best about 
home, are because of it. As in the universe 
all harmony is because of one controlling will, 
all order because of consent to law, so in the 
home harmony and order, the topmost graces 
and virtues, are through obedience. ... In 
the true home obedience will be claimed and 
)rielded as a thing of course.^* 

3. Is it asked : " Why should this obedience 
be claimed } " The answer is, that the well- 
being of every one in the home depends upon 
it. Without order, deference to the claims of 
others, and conformity to the law of right, 
there can be neither happiness nor moral 
growth in the home. But order implies some 
one to enforce it. When deference to the just 
claims of others is refused, there must be some 
power to secure it ; and when the law of right 
is disregarded, there must be a ruler to give 
orders and to see that those orders are carried 



out. Moreover, the home is the training-school 
for the larger life which the child is to live in 
the world, and hence there rests upon the 
parents the responsibility of fitting the child 
for that life in the best possible way. But 
without obedience to law and to those who hold 
rightful authority in the State, a man is unfit 
to be a citizen. Even to exercise authority 
aright a man must first have learned what it is 
to be obedient to authority. 

4. But the claim of a parent for the obedi- 
ence of his child rests also on other reasons. 
The care of the father and the love of the 
mother for the child demand the child's obe- 
dience, in order that this care may accomplish 
its object and this love work only good. It is 
with the laws of the home as with God's great 

Jaws in the universe. They are given for the 
good of those who are subject to them, but 
this good can only be reached through the obe- 
dience of the subject. The fire that warms us 
and cooks our food will burn and destroy us 
if we do not heed its laws. So when a child 
disobeys his father's command or slights his 
mother's loving entreaty, he loses the good 
which was meant for him, and injures himself 
while he makes his parents unhappy. 

5. So, on the other hand, the reasons why 
the child should obey his parents are based on 
the love and trust which, if the child always 
does what he knows is right, will grow up nat- 
urally in his heart. For love begets love ; and 
unless there is something wrong on the part of 
the child, the affection of the parent will be 
responded to by the love which prompts to 
filial obedience. A child will also obey his 
parents because he feels he can trust in them, 
— in their wisdom and knowledge as well as in 
their loving-kindness. 

6. But Jesus would have us see that obedi- 
ence to parents is one way of showing our 
reverence to God. An old Jewish saying 
reads : ** God could not be ever3rwhere ; so he 
made mothers." This only means that God 
speaks to the child through the voice of the 
mother. Obedience to parents is thus a divine 
law. God puts his human children into fami- 
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lies, that they may be gently and wisely taught 
the great lesson of obedience to law. On our 
learning that lesson and practising it while we 
are young depends our future success in life, 
as well as the growth of a noble character. 
We live in a world where we are all like the 
soldiers of the centurion who came to Jesus. 
We are " under authority." There are laws and 
rulers that say to us " Go ; " and go we must 
if we would lead useful and happy lives. But 
we are also like soldiers in this, that if we 
would be ready to obey when the command 
comes to us we must be trained in obedience. 
The story is told us in the early chronicles of 
England that Harold the king told his soldiers 
to stand together and keep their ranks on the 
battle-field; for if they broke their lines, he 
said, the Normans would surely defeat them. 
For six long hours the battle raged. Three 
times the Norman knights attacked the English 
line, and three times the English hurled them 
back. Then the Normans pretended to flee, 
when in their excitement the English forgot 
Harold's order, broke their line, and rushed 
after the foe. But the Normans turning round 



dashed past them, gained the English p so, 
and won the battle. Had these soldiers c 
thoroughly trained to obey» they might have 
been the victors in that eventful field. 

7. The great Teacher of the Law of Obe& 
ence was himself the example for children to 
follow. Read the story of his going to Jeras» 
lem, a twelve-year-old boy (Luke ii 42-52), ol 
his staying behind in the Temple, and of his 
gentle and touching reply to his mother: "Did 
not you know where I would be, in my I 
enly Father's house?" showing how d 
he reverenced the teachings of that piooi 
home in Nazareth. Then read the significant 
words that follow : ** He went down with t 
and was subject unto them." Do we wo 
that the boy who was obedient in the home 
grew "in favor with men" as well as witk 
God ? And is it not clear to every one who 
reads the life of Jesus that» having learned 
obedience to his parents in his childhood, he 
was educated through such obedience to do 
in all things — even in giving up at last his 
own life for mankind — his Heavenly Father's 
will? 



GOLDEN SAYINGS. 



The wicked obey from fear, but the good 
from love. — Aristotle. 

Obedience is the mother of success wedded 
to safety. — iEsCHYLUS. 



To their children, parents are heaven*s lieu- 
tenants. — Shakspeare. 

Children, obey your parents in all things; 
for this is well-pleasing in the Lord. — CoL 
iii. 20. 



QUESTIONS FOR YOUNGER PUPILS. 



1. For what did the Pharisees and Scribes 
go from Jerusalem to see Jesus? Note on 
ver. I. 

2. Who were the Scribes ? Note. 

3. What is meant by " tradition ** ? Note 
on ver. 2. 

4. Who were the Pharisees ? Note. 

5. Why did they insist on washing their 
hands before eating } Note. 

6. Tell the story given in the note. 

7. In which of the Ten Commandments is 
our Golden Text found ? 

8. Repeat the Commandment. 

p. What did the Scribes mean when they 
said of anything, " It is a gift " ? Note on 
ver. 5. 



10. How did they break God's command- 
ment? Note and last j^art of § i. 

11. What do you think ver. 9 means ? 

12. Repeat what the Apostle Paul says in 
Ephesians vi. 1-3. § i. 

13. What is said in § 4 about the claim of 
a parent to be obeyed ? 

14. Why do we need to /earn obedience? 
§6. 

1 5. Tell the story given in the last part of § 6 

16. How is Jesus an example to us of obe- 
dience ? § 7. 

17. What sometimes tempts you to disobey 
your parents ? 

18. What ought you to do when you are 
thus tempted? 
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QUESTIONS FOR OLDER PUPILS. 



I. 
gave 



What was the occasion on which Jesus 
the Golden Text? 

2. Who were the Scribes and the Phari- 
sees ? 

3. What is the difference between "tradi- 
tion " and " Scripture " ? 

4. Why did the Pharisees insist on the 
washing of hands before eating ? Note on 
ver. 2. 

5. What story illustrates their strictness in 
these matters ? Note. 

6. Explain fully the meaning of the expres- 
sion, " It is a girt," in verse 5. Note, and 
compare Mark vii. 9-13. 

7. Give the quotation from Isaiah, and ex- 
plain ver. 9. 

8. How did the vow " Corban " enable men 
to evade the Fifth Commandment ? §1. 

9. On what is that Commandment based ? 
§2. 

10. Why is obedience rightfully claimed 
by parents ? § 3. 

11. What analogy may be drawn between 
the laws of the home and other laws ? § 4. 



1 2. Give other reasons why a child should 
render obedience to his parents. § 5. 

13. Show how this obedience is a form of 
reverence to God. § 6. 

14. Show the value of being trained in 
habits of obedience. § 6. 

15. Give the illustration from English his- 
tory. § 6. 

16. Give any other illustrations of the value 
of the habit of obedience. 

17. Show how Jesus illustrated the law of 
obedience to parents. § 7. 

18. Why is the Golden Saying of iEschy- 
lus a true saying? 



POINTS FOR FURTHER STUDY. 

I . Jewish casuistry, as shown by such vows 
as that of Corban. 2. The ground of the 
hostility of the Pharisees to Jesus. 3. Recon- 
cile with Matt. XV. 4 the teaching of Matt x. 
2iJi and compare also Luke xiv. 26, 27. 



LESSON XVIL 



aRATITUDE TO BENEFACTORa 



Man. xxvL 6-13 ; compare Mark xiv. 5-9, and John zii. i-Sb 



GOLDEN TEXT.— Ye kare 



tke poor always with foaf bat 
always. — Mart, xxri 12. 
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THE MEANING. 



Verse 6. " yrsus was in Beikiny." We 
learn from John^s narrative of this event that 
it took place *' six daj-s before the Passover," 
or on the dav before that Sundav on which 
Jesus mside his triumphal entry into Jerusalem. 
Bethany, the home of Lazarus and his sisters, 
Mary and Martha, was in the immediate sub- 
urbs of Jerusalem, on the eastern slope of the 
Mount of Olives, and about a mile and a half 
from the city. " In tke house of Simon the 
leper** Of course Simon was not then a leper. 
He may have been one of those whom Jesus 
had healed. He was probably a near relative 
of the family of Mary and Martha, or possi- 
bly the landlord in whose house they lived, so 
that there is nothing strange in the statement 
made by John in his report of the event, that 
** Martha served at the table." 

Verse 7. The woman mentioned here was, 
as we learn from the account in John's Gospel, 
Mary the sister of Martha. ** An alabaster 
cruse^ This cruse was a flask having a long 
neck, and when filled with ointment was sealed 
at the top. Alabaster was a precious stone in 
antiquity ; but the Greek word also means a 
peculiar form of vessel (without regard to its 
material) in which costly ointment was kept. 
In Mark's account of the anointing it is said 
that the woman broke the cruse ; that is, she 
broke the narrow neck of the flask through 
which the ointment would have (mly dripped, 
and so was enabled to pour it freely out. 
** Precious ointment** Mark tolls us that this 
was ^^ spikenard^** or, as we read in the footnote 
of the Revised Version, *^ pure (i. c. liquid) 



nard." John says a pound of this "spiln- 
nard " was used ; and Judas asked, ^ Why was 
it not sold for three hundred pence ? " ' 
would have been equal in amount to about |§o 
of our money. But as a " penny," or denanusy 
was the ordinary pay for day's labor in the 
time of Christ, the cost of the perfume is more 
nearly expressed by $joo. 

Verse 8. '* 754^ disciples,'' John says, and 
with more accuracy, that it was Judas Isc 
who was indignant and cried out against tot 
waste. 

Verse 10. ** fVhy trouble** etc., — that is, 
" Why annoy her by your uncalled-for critic 

and implied blame ? " ** A good Tuorky* more 

exactly, *' a noble and morally beautiful deed' 
Verse 12. ** To prepare me /or burial** Jeso 
does not say that Mary was actually thinking 
of his death and burial when she poured upoo 
him the precious perfume. But the act came 
to his own mind like a providential event She 
was only expressing her grateful love ; but he 
interpreted the act as being really something 
more than the honoring of a benefactor. It 
was as if his body, so soon to hang on the 
cross, had thus been embalmed beforehand. 

Verse 13. « This gospel,** -- ^^ if Jesus )ai 
been speaking of it before. But what he cri- 
dcntly had in mind was the gospel, or good 
tidings, of that sacrificing love which led Jesus 
to the cross, and in which God's love for man 
is so fully revealed. In the hidden motive ot 
love from which Mary's act of anointing had 
I)roceedcd, was the spirit in which Jesus offered 
himself as a sacrifice to redeem the world. 
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THE TEACHING. 



1. It is pleasant to find so lovely a virtue 
as gratitude to benefactors illustrated in the 
Gospels by so beautiful a story as that which 
is given in our lesson-passage. We have 
three reports of the same event. Those giv- 
en in Matthew and Mark agree in almost 
every particular ; but the best account is that 
which John gives. The story is so clearly 
and fully told by him that we can hardly 
help believing that the scene and the char- 
acters were more accurately and intimately 
known by the writer than by the authors of the 
first two Gospels. " How fondly," says Dr. 
Sears, "does John recall the scene in order 
to name the guests and put in the names 
of Lazarus and Mary and Martha! Mat- 
thew had said that Uhe disciples * rebuked the 
woman for wasting the ointment, and that it 
was poured on the head of Jesus. John says 
with indignant accuracy that it was Judas Is- 
cariot who uttered the rebuke, and that, not 
because he cared for the poor, but * because 
he was a thief j and kept the money-box and 
wanted to put something into it. He also says 
with more minuteness, and as a more interested 
observer, that it was the feet of Jesus which 
Mary balmed, — the feet of the weary travel- 
ler, — and that she wiped them with her hair, 
thus giving to the incident all its touching 
significance." 

2. But let us look again at this memorable 
scene, and try to make it real to ourselves, as 
if we too were present at the " supper." Jesus 
had said good-by for the last time to Galilee, 
and had come on his final journey to Jerusalem. 
Instead, however, of going directly to the Holy 
City, he preferred, as usual, to stay in the 
loved home at Bethany. Here the Sabbath 
day — the day before the eventful Palm Sun- 
day — had been spent in quiet, and on the 
evening they made him a supper. Martha, as 
was natural, " served " at the feast. Her brother 
Lazarus, with "the disciples," the immediate 
followers of Jesus, and the Master himself, 
reclined at the table, after the well-known 
custom of the East. We can hardly thinlv of 
it as a joyous feast. To the mind of Jesus that 



supper-table at Bethany lay under the shadow 
of the cruel cross, and we cannot doubt that 
the images of death thronged thick and fast 
upon him. Perhaps, too, the disciples felt 
something of the same depression; for they 
had often heard him speak of the dark fate that 
awaited him at Jerusalem. Their feeling may 
also have been shared by the loving friends in 
the house, to whom they had most likely re- 
peated the intimations of his death which 
Jesus had previously given to them. But this 
gloom that lay upon the hearts of the little 
company was soon to be dispersed by an act 
so striking and so significant that even now 
the simple account of it given in the Gospels 
thrills our souls with a sacred joy. For as 
Mary sat there in the presence of the beloved 
Master and of the brother whom he had so 
lately rescued from the grave, her grateful 
feelings could no longer be restrained. " She 
was not occupied, like her sister, in the active 
ministrations of the feast, but she sat and 
thought and gazed until the fire burned, and 
she felt impelled to some outward sign of her 
love, her gratitude^ her devotion. So she arose 
and fetched an alabaster vase of Indian spike- 
nard, and came softly behind Jesus, where he 
was reclining on the couch, and broke the ala- 
baster in her hand, and poured the genuine 
precious perfume first over his head, then 
over his feet ; and then, unconscious of every 
presence save his alone, she wiped those feet 
with the long tresses of her hair, while the 
atmosphere of the whole house was filled with 
the delicious fragrance." (Farrar.) 

3. Before the Master could express his ap- 
preciation of the beaufflful act, voices were 
heard muttering that such a lavish outpouring 
of costly ointment was a wicked waste of money. 
" Why," exclaimed Judas, " was it not sold for 
three hundred pence and given to the poor?" 
Jesus at once perceived the whole situation. 
He saw not only that Mary's noble act of grat- 
itude had been misjudged, and an undeserved 
rebuke given to her pure and disinterested 
love, but also that Judas, who had spoken, 
cared nothing for the poor, and had only given 
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expression to the avarice of a mean and sordid 
soul. But with perfect gentleness and entire 
repose of manner, in words that had no sting 
even for the unworthy disciple who was so 
soon to betray him, Jesus said to the company : 
** Why are you troubling her ? It is a noble 
and beautiful deed that she has done in my 
honor. The poor whom I have taught you to 
help will always be with you ; but I am soon 
to be taken from you." And then, as if the 
full sense of his own lonely and fearful fate 
had suddenly overpowered him, he added the 
impressive words : " This anointing is to pre- 
pare me for my burial. Truly it is a worthy 
symbol of the love which is leading me to the 
cross. And wherever in after ages this gospel 
of self-sacrificing love shall be preached, this 
loving deed of Mary shall be spoken of for a 
memorial of her." 

4. There are many things in this Gospel 
narrative that are worthy of notice for the les- 
sons they convey or imply. But let us confine 
our attention to the single duty of gratitude to 
benefactors, so admirably illustrated by the 
act of Mary in anointing the feet of Jesus. 
Gratitude, whether expressed in words or in 
deeds, is a virtue which springs from pure love. 
To thank one who has done us any service, or 
to render him a like service in return, for the 
sake of keeping his good will, and so perhaps 
inducing him to confer still greater benefits 
upon us, is an act not of gratitude, but of 
mere worldly prudence. That which makes 
gratitude a Christian virtue is the motive which 
prompts it. In Mary's character the most 
prominent feature was her power of loving, 
her capacity of self-devotion. Jesus saw how 
genuine and how fervent was this love ; and 
though he might have counselled a less costly 
expression of it, he had nothing but admira- 
tion and praise for her "chivalrous deed.** 
He had been her friend, her benefactor, her 
spiritual guide. While he sought no return 
for his gracious ministries, he yet welcomed 
every sign that the spirit which animated his 
life was awakened and active in the lives of 
those around him. 

5. Jesus shared the common feeling which 
makes it natural for one to say, *' I love to be 



loved." We must indeed try to do all the 
good we can to others, whether they show us 
any gratitude or not. But ingratitude in any 
one is as base as it is unnatural. For if we 
but will to do so we can always express in 
some way our grateful sense of the benefits we 
have received. Children are taught that it is 
rude not to say " Thank you " when anything, 
no matter how small, is given to them. Yet it 
is not uncommon for children to grow out of 
this habit, and to get into the way of taking 
what others do for them as a matter of course 
that calls for no thanks. Too many people 
allow themselves to become forgetful of ac- 
knowledging favors. Where a poor memory 
and not a selfish heart is the cause of this, it 
might be well to adopt the rule of a good man 
who kept in his diary what he called " a memo- 
rial of acts of kindness.*' " As memory,'* he 
said, " is liable to fail, and as the kindness and 
friendship of former times may be forgotten, 
I thus preserve the remembrance of friendly 
offices done to myself or to my family, that I 
may repay the debt in grateful acknowledg- 
ments while I live, and that my family after me 
may know to whom their father owed obliga^ 
tions, and feel every debt of gratitude due by 
him as obligations on themselves." 

6. Like charity, gratitude should with every 
one " begin at home.** " How sharper than a 
serpent's tooth it is to have a thankless child 1 *' 
Yet many a child that is not thankless is apt to 
forget to cultivate the virtue of gratitude. For 
gratitude goes far beyon^ the mere saying of 
** Thank you.'* It means, above all, the return 
of kindness for kindness, of love for love. 
Look again at the example of Mary, who won 
such praise from Jesus, and whose name has 
ever since been held in blessed memory. Jesus 
had done for her and for her family all that a 
wise and loving friend could do. He had helped 
them in their sore distress, brought them sym- 
pathy and comfort, and more than all else had 
taught them the way of eternal life. For 
benefits so lavish and so precious Mary doubt- 
less felt that nothing she could ever do would 
be a fit return. But one thing she could do. 
She could show that she loved the Master, who 
had first loved her. And so, without counting 
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the cost, she poured upon his tired feet her 
cruse of costly perfume as a token and an em- 
blem of her heart's affection. 

7. Gratitude, then, may well be called the 
^rest blossom that springs from the soul of 
man, — a blossom that is never fairer than 
when it comes from the good ground of a 
young heart. For how much the young have 
to be grateful for I The affection and care of 
parents, the daily comforts of home, the op- 
portunities for gaining knowledge, the guidance 
in virtue, the helps to the attainment of that 
heavenly wisdom whose price is above rubies, 
—can any child ever render to his earthly ben- 
e&ictors a full and adequate return for blessings 



so numerous and of such inestimable value ? 
Something, however, he may do each day to 
show forth a grateful love. He may be obedi- 
ent and helpful to those whose love is ever as 
a sun and a shield about his path. He may 
repay in kind what he cannot hope to pay in 
degree, — the love that is lavished upon him 
in so many ways ; and best of all, he may show 
his gratitude for benefits conferred upon him- 
self by conferring benefits upon others. When 
the kindness of others makes us more kind, 
when their love increases ours, and their good- 
ness incites us to a life of good deeds, then 
does gratitude put on its fairest dress, and its 
beauty becomes as an enduring memorial. 



QUESTIONS FOR YOUNGER PUPILS. 



1. When did the event happen which is 
related in this lesson-passage ? Note on 
ver. 6. 

2. Where did it happen ? 

3. Who was the woman mentioned in ver. 7 ? 
Note. 

4. What was an " alabaster cruse ** ? Note. 

5. What kind of ointment did Mary use ? 
Note. 

6. How much was it worth ? 

7. Who was it, according to John's Gospel, 
that cried out against the waste? Note on 
ver. 8. 

8. Explain ver. 10. Note. 

9. Explain ver. 12. Note. 
10. Explain Ver. 13. Note. 



11. How many accounts of this anointing 
are given in the Gospels } §1. 

12. Which is the most accurate ? 

13. Tell the story in your own words. § 2. 

14. What did Jesus think of the question 
of Judas ? § ^. 

I J. How did he reply to it ? § 3. 

10. What is the lesson that is here taught? 

§4. 

17. What is it to be grateful ? 

18. What did a good man do, so that he 
would remember to be grateful ? § 5, last part. 

19. How much have children to be thank- 
ful for ? § 7. 

20. What are the best ways in which they 
can show their gratitude ? § 7, last part. 



QUESTIONS FOR OLDER PUPILS. 



1. How many different accounts of this 
anointing do we nnd in the Gospels ? §1. 

2. In what particulars is the account of 
John's Gospel the most accurate ? §1. 

3. According to that Gospel, when and 
where did the anointing tal^e place ? Note 
on ver. 6. 

4. Explain the details given in ver. 7. Note. 

5. Explain ver. 10. Note. 

o. Explain the phrase, " to frepare me for 
hurial^^ in ver. 12. Note. 

7. What is meant by the term '* this gospel " 
as used in ver. 13 ? Note. 

8. Give a paraphrase of this story of the 
anointing. § 2. 

9. Show what was the attitude of Jesus 
toward Judas on this occasion. § 3. 

10. what meaning did Jesus attach to the 
act of Mary ? § 3, last part. 

11. What is true gratitude, and what is the 
motive that prompts one to be grateful ? § 4. 



12. Illustrate by the example of Mary. § 4. 

13. What is a common excuse for forgetting 
to be thankful for the benefits that we receiver 

§5- 

14. How may this forgctfulness be cured ? 

15. Show how sincere gratitude to one's 
benefactor is illustrated by the example of 
Mary. § 6. 

16. How may gratitude be shown to par- 
ents ? § 7. 

17. What are the best ways of showing forth 
our gratitude to those who have benefited us ? 



POINTS FOR FURTHER STUDY. 

I. The differences in the various accounts 
of this anointing. 2. The clement of disin- 
terestedness in true gratitude. 3. How grati- 
tude to benefactors who are dead may find 
expression. 



LESSON XVIII. 



NOT PEACE, BUT A SWORR 

Matt. X. 34-39- 

GOLDEN TEXT. — Think not that I came to send peace on the earth s I came 

not to send peace, but a sword. — Matt. x. 34. 



THE MEANING. 



Verse 34. This is one of the " hard sayings " 
of the Gospels. It was spoken to the twelve 
Apostles when they were sent forth on their 
public ministry. But it is said to every disciple 
of Jesus now. The truth always "sends a 
sword," — that is, those who accept it must be 
like soldiers who draw their swords and march 
against the foe. The word translated "/<? 
send''^ means literally " to cast;" and we may 
think of the farmer casting seed into the 
ground. The truth-bringer sows seed from 
which strife and conflict will spring up. This 
is the divine law working in human life, and is 
just as true to-day as ever. One who stands 
up " on the Lord's side " for right and truth 
will meet with opposition. 

Verse 35. A quotation from Micah vii. 6. 
Jesus knew that the gospel of glad tidings 
which he brought would be accepted by some 
and opposed by others in the same family; 
and as his mission was to preach the gospel 
whether men believed in him or opposed him, 
so in this bold form of speech he could say, 
/ came to set men at variance. 

Verse 37. This "hard saying" does not 
niean that one may not or should not love 
father and mother and brother and sister with 
a very great degree of love. What is meant 
is that this kind of affection must not take the 
place of love to Christ, — the love of the right 



and the true. Those who arc the most Christ- 
like in their spirit will always be the best fa- 
thers and mothers and the best brothers and 
sisters. 

Verse 38. Punishment by putting to death 
on the cross was a Roman custom, and the 
Jews in the time of Christ must have become 
sadly familiar with it. To us, bearing one's 
cross means what the Apostle calls enduring 
what is hard ** as a good soldier of Christ." 
It is often very hard to be on the -side of right 
when that is not the popular side ; hard to 
contend against many of the evils that afflict 
the world. But the true disciple must follow 
Jesus, who was willing to endure even the 
shame and the pain of a real cross from his 
love of right and his love of man. 

Verse 39. This verse contains what is called 
a paradox. The word " life " has here two dif- 
ferent meanings. There is a lower life and a 
higher life for every human being. He that 
saves his earthly life, or anything that belongs 
to it, by unfaithfulness to the higher life of 
righteousness and holiness, loses — that is, 
does not gain — that higher life and its bless- 
ings. On the other hand, he who " seeks first 
the kingdom of God and His righteousness," 
though he may lose some earthly things and 
even the earthly life itself, will gain the higher 
life which can never be lost. 
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THE TEACHING. 



I. Jesus spoke a most serious and solemn 
word to his twelve Apostles, those humble 
peasants and fishermen of Galilee, whom he 
sent forth as sheep going into the midst of 
wolves. It was as if he had said: "Think 
of me not as one who has come to cast peace 
on the earth, as a sower casts his seed into the 
ground. The truth I am sowing is rather like 
a sword. Those who will receive the truth are 
like men who see their leader's flashing blade, 
and straightway rally to serve under his ban- 
ner ; while those who are enemies to the truth 
are like men that draw their swords and enter 
the opposing ranks. These consequences of 
teaching the truth I cannot prevent. Men 
who love* darkness will resent the coming in 
of light. The evil-minded will oppose the 
bringers of good. Truth, which unites all 
those who are of the truth, will separate from 
the truth-lovers all who love other things more 
than they love the truth. So the truth which 
I teach, and which my Apostles will ever teach, 
will set at variance even those who belong to 
the same household. The convert to the new 
faith will find the bitterest hostility roused 
against himself from the unbelieving members 
of his own family. Such an one must then 
remember that love to me, to the truth I teach, 
to the divine will I declare, to the Father I 
reveal, is an affection whose power no human 
love must usurp. The love of a disciple for 
his kindred must never take the place of this 
love of truth. Rather should this higher love 
exalt and intensify the rightful love of father 
and mother, of son and daughter. Let it keep 
the disciple faithful even unto death, that he 
may find the way of sacrifice the way to 
heaven, and the earthly cross that he has nobly 
borne the price of an everlasting crown. For 
it is the eternal law of life that they who think 
they have found life in low and unworthy pur- 
suits are losers of that which they sought ; 
while those who for my sake, in unselfish de- 
votion to truth and righteousness, have been 
ready to yield up even life itself, with all its 
precious belongings, will have found the life 
that is an immortal inheritance, and that can 
never be taken from them.** 



2. In this paraphrase of our lesson-passage^ 
its harder sayings are sufficiently explained. 
We do not need in our present study to dwell 
at length upon any of its special statements. 
Rather let us try to make out and bring home 
to our minds and hearts the moral teaching of 
its leading phrase: "A sword, not peace." In 
former lessons we have learned what Christ 
demands of his disciples in the way of mercy, 
of justice, of charitable judgment, of tender- 
ness, consideration and forbearance, of for- 
giveness, of a peaceable temper, of a loving 
sympathy extended even to one's enemies, and 
of a gentle courtesy in the midst of a thought- 
less world. The Christian who exemplifies 
these virtues and graces of a holy character 
may be likened to the leaven, which slowly but 
surely leavens the whole lump in which it has 
been placed. Many a disciple thus manifests 
Christ to the world. We all know men and 
women — yes, and children, too — who make 
the world better and happier simply by their 
being in it. " As we live with them, a breath 
as of sweet and strange and unknown odors 
steals from their souls to ours. A soft and 
holy grace plays about their presence, calms 
us when they are near, draws us closer and 
closer to their confidence, and speaks of peace, 
of purity, and of every lovely thing. How 
tender and gracious and lowly and unselfish is 
all their activity I How prevailing, how per- 
suasive, is their goodness I" 

3. But this is only one side of the Christlike 
character. Open the Gospels, and see on their 
pictured pages other symbols than those of the 
leaven and the mustard-seed. " There is a 
world of imager}' taken from light, from fire, 
from salt, from the sword, — from things that 
flash and glitter and smite." God's truth, like 
his sunshine, sometimes scorches and bums. 
Like the fire, it consumes the " hay and wood 
and stubble " of things unworthy to endure. 
Like salt, it eats away what is corrupt, that it 
may save what is sound. Like the sword, it 
cuts its way through the serried ranks of sin. 
There is light in it, cheering, purifying, beau- 
tiful. But there is also heat in it, — a holy 
heat that kindles about order and law and 
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truth and right, and puts up a barrier of flam- 
ing indignation to keep the oppressor from his 
victim, the despoiler from his prey. 

4. Thus Christianity bids its disciples arm 
for the fight against evil, and go forth as knight- 
errant champions for truth and right. They 
must bear each one his cross ; but they must 
also carry every one his good sword, his "tren- 
chant blade." There is not only a life-long 
battle that each man must wage against his 
personal temptations and the sins that so easily 
and so persistently beset his own soul, but 
^here is also a life-long warfare to which he is 
summoned against the evils that are in the 
world, and that are actively arrayed against the 
innocent, the weak, the poor, and the helpless, 
as well as against the good and the true. So 
long as these evils exist, the Christian disciple 
must contend against them. He must do his 
part to put down the cruelties and brutalities, 
the wicked selfishness, the heartless sensuality, 
the reckless ambition, and all the countless 
evils that are so many forms of man's " in- 
humanity to man." Unless he enlists "for 
the war " in the ranks of those who are actively 
on the Lord's side, he is not worthy to be a 
follower of him who whipped from the Temple 
the unscrupulous traders; wht) by the stern 
invectives of his holy indignation against the 
religious leaders of his time, — the men who 
bound heavy burdens on the shoulders of 
their weaker brethren, and devoured widows' 
houses, and in their hearts were full of all 
uncleanness, — made the Pharisee a mockery 
and a byword to all after ages; and who, 
even while the tears of a tender love fell 
from his eyes as he wept over Jerusalem, 
did not hesitate to denounce upon the Holy 
City the most terrible judgment for its sins. 

5. The illustrations of our lesson from the 
history of the Christian ages are as a great 
"cloud of witnesses." Ever since Christ 
walked our earth there has been in the world 
an "enthusiasm of humanity," though which 
men have become devoted lovers and helpers 
of their race. But there has also been an in- 
tense ** enthusiasm for righteousness," a burn- 
ing horror of evil, inspiring the heroic deeds 
of countless Christian souls. The progress of 



the world has cost the lives of a great and 
noble army of martyrs. In every age the weak 
and helpless have found protectors, the wrongs 
of the oppressed have been avenged, and the 
victims of man's cruelty and brutality have 
been set free. When St. Paul carried the Gos- 
pel to Athens and to Rome, a most degrading 
and revolting kind of public amusement was 
everywhere common, — the bloody combats of 
the gladiators. Neither pagan laMrs nor the 
statutes of the Christian emperors could abol- 
ish the iniquity. But one day, at the beginning 
of the fifth century, a brave Christian monk, 
Telemachus, went to the amphitheatre, and 
when the gladiators were fighting, leaped into 
the arena and interposed between them. Then 
falling on his knees he appealed to the people 
to renounce forever such cruel pastimes. The 
enraged multitude answered the monk's appeal 
by stoning him to death. But the self-devotion 
of Telemachus gained its reward in the speedy 
suppression of those brutal sports which had 
so long held their place, and had caused the 
deaths of so many human victims. 

6. In the Middle Ages the Christian knight 
took a vow to protect the distressed, and to 
maintain right against might. Let the scholar 
read, in Tennyson's poems or in ** The Boys' 
King Arthur," the brave deeds of these he- 
roes of the age of chivalry. But let him 
also find on the pages of modern history the 
records of knights as brave and true as any 
that ever sat about the Round Table of old. 
The men who have denounced and assailed the 
wrongs and cruelties of the nineteenth century 
are as worthy of honor and imitation as any 
heroes of the past. The lives of reformers 
like Wilberforce in England and Garrison in 
our own country, who labored for the freedom 
of the slave, should be studied by every one 
who would see how, even in this late day of 
Christian progress, active wickedness and in- 
solent evil have called not for peace, but for a 
sword. And there is still a moral warfare going 
on, which challenges every noble-minded boy 
and every true-hearted girl to do all they can 
by word and by deed to put down all forms of 
wrong, all evil customs that hurt men's souls, 
all kinds of cruelty, — all the things, in short, 
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that war against truth and right and human 
well-being. 

7. Something of this moral warfare comes 
into the every-day life of the young. The 
cowardly big boy who attacks a smaller and 
weaker one on the playground or in the street, 
must be kept from injuring his victim. The 
evil habit which threatens harm to all that are 
exposed to its influence must be denounced. 
Active wickedness of every kind must be 
Qiet by aggressive goodness. The manly and 
the womanly scholar will always be willing 
to "stand up and be counted" on the side 
of justice, of purity, of temperance, and of 
mercy. 

8. Only let it be kept in mind that the ten- 
derest and purest and most compassionate 
souls are the souls that will be moved to 
utter the deserved rebuke, and will be all 
zSAxat with righteous indignation when the 
cruel wrong or shameful crime is committed. 
It was the Prince of Peace who said, " 1 am 
come to bring a sword,'* and we read in 
the Book of Revelation of the " wrath of the 
Lamby I wish this lesson might be illus- 
trated for every Sunday-school scholar by 



photographs of two famous pictures. One of 
these is Raphael's painting of the Archangel 
Michael, who, hovering on his poised wings 
and holding his lance in both hands, sets one 
foot on the Dragon (the symbol of evil), which 
writhes upward and turns upon its conqueror a 
last gaze of malignant rage and despair. In the 
angel's beautiful face there is neither vengeance 
nor disdain ; but he looks upon his fallen foe 
with a calm and serious brow. He has smitten 
evil into powerless ruin, but he has done it in 
the service of humanity and from the love of 
God. The other picture, also by Raphael, 
represents the avenging angel driving the rob- 
ber Heliodorus from the Temple (as told in the 
third chapter of the Book of Maccabees). 
Swiftly and surely the heavenly warrior rides 
down upon the insolent intruder. But not in 
anger or wrath does he come. We almost seem 
to see in his radiant countenance the divine 
pity which is always the source of the truest 
justice. In such a temper and prompted by 
such a spirit let every protector of the weak, 
every deliverer of the oppressed, every cham- 
pion of the wronged, go forth to do battle for 
the right. 



The servants of the Lord should be as bold 
for their Master as the servants of Evil are for 
theirs. — Countess of Warwick. 

Have we flashed in upon the dark and cruel 
habitations of this world with the splendor of 
the warrior angel, to succor the oppressed 
and to bid the captive go free }> — Rev. H. S. 
Holland. 

Take thy part in suffering hardship as a 
good soldier of Christ Jesus. — 2 Tim. ii. 3. 



GOLDEN SAYINGS. 

Fight the good fight of the faith. — i Tim. 



VI. 12. 

Take the helmet of salvation and the sword 
of the Spirit. — Eph. vi. 17. 

Gird Thou our souls, O God of might. 
To battle for the true and right ; 
And give us that Damascan blade 
Of faith and moral courage made. 

Rev. W. p. Tilden. 



QUESTIONS FOR YOUNGER PUPILS. 



X. What did Jesus say he did not come to 
bring? Ver. 34. 

2. Repeat the angels' ** Christmas Song" 
in Luke ii. 14. 

3. What is Jesus sometimes called ? Ans. 
Tie Prince of Peace, 

4. Explam, then, in your own words what 
you think the Golden Text of this lesson can 
mean. (Read note to ver. 34 and the first part 



5. Explain ver. 35. Note, 
o. Tell first what ver. 37 does not mean. 
Note. 

7. What, then, is meant by that verse? 
Note. 

8. What people in the times of Christ used 
the punishment of putting to death on a cross ? 
Note on ver. 38. 

9. What is it for us to bear our cross? 
Note. 
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10. Which is the higher life, that of the 
body or that of the soul ? 

11. Which life will last the longer ? 

12. If one tries to keep the life of the body 
by doing things that are wrong, how will that 
affect the life of the soul ? Note. 

13. Read John ii. 13-16, and tell what you 
think of the action of Jesus. 

14. What can a bo^ do sometimes to put a 
stop to a deed that is mean and cowardly ? 
§ 7, second sentence. 



15. Tell the story of the monk Telema- 
chus. § 5. 

16. Tell something about the Knights of 
the Round Table. § 6. 

17. Who was Wilberforce, and what did 
he do? 

18. What noble work did Garrison do ? 

19. Describe one or both of the pictures 
mentioned in § 8. 



QUESTIONS FOR OLDER PUPILS. 



1. Explain the meaning of the Golden Text. 
Note and paraphrase in § i. 

2. Explain ver. 35. Note and paraphrase 
in§ I. 

3. Explain ver. 37. Note and paraphrase 
in§i. 

4. To what Roman custom does ver. 38 
reffer ? 

|. How may we bear our cross ? 

6. What is a *• paradox " ? 

7. Explain the paradox in ver. 39. Note 
and paraphrase in § i. 

8. In what sense may the Christian be said 
to resemble leaven ? § 2. 

9. What is the other side of the Christlike 
character mentioned in § 3 ? 

10. Explain the metaphors given in § 3. 

11. What are the two kinds of moral war- 
fare in which each one of us must engage } 

§4. 

12. In what way did Jesus attack the evils 

that he encountered } § 4, last part. 

13. Give examples of moral heroism from 
Christian history. 



14. Tell the story of Telemachus given in § 5. 

15. What was the institution of Christian 
Knighthood in the Middle Ages, and what did 
it accomplish ? 

16. Mention some modem reformers who 
have been as brave in opposing evil as- were 
the mediaeval knights. 

17. How can young people be like them in 
their every-day life ? § 7. 

18. Show how compassion and tenderness 
are compatible with a holy indignation against 
wrong and the doers of wrong. 

19. Describe the pictures mentioned in § 8. 

20. What lesson do those pictures enforce ? 



POINTS FOR FURTHER STUDY. 

I. What is meant by the phrase, ** the wrath 
of the Lamb " ? 2. What are righteous wars ? 
3. Specify some evils in modern society against 
which the Christian should contend. 



LESSON XIX. 



COURTESY. 

Luke xiv. 7-1 1. 
GOLDEN TEXT. — He that hmnbleth himself shall be exalted. — Luke xiv. 11. 



THE MEANING. 



Verse 7. " TTiey chose out the chief ronms.^* 
We learn from ver. i of this chapter that Jesus 
had accepted an invitation to a Sabbath dinner 
at the house of a Pharisee of high social posi- 
tion. When the time came for going to the 
table he witnessed the disgraceful struggle of 
the guests, each one trying to get the best place. 
The " chief rooms," or rather, as the Revised 
Version translates it, " chief seats," were the 
places of honor around the table. The Jews 
in the time of Christ reclined at table, after the 
fashion of the Greeks and Romans. Around 
each table were three couches, each for three 



persons. The chief or highest seat was the 
highest place on the highest couch. 

Versed. ^^ Sit 7tot dowti" tic. These words 
imply that the common practice was for the 
guests to seat themselves. Then, as we learn 
from Matt. xxii. 11, the host came in "to see 
the guests." 

Verse 10. The word translated " worship " 
should be rendered " honor," or, as in the Re- 
vised Version, " glory." All the other guests 
would give honor to one who, having chosen 
for himself a humble place, was afterward 
shown by the host to a higher seat. 



THE TEACHING. 



I. It will repay us well to pause for a mo- 
ment, midway in these studies of Christ's 
ethical teachings, and note the fact that he who 
has sought to fix our gaze on those great duties 
" that shine aloft as stars " — justice and mercy, 
forgiveness and sympathy, truthfulness and 
love — has a word also to say to us about the 
simple courtesies of life^ — those " small, sweet 
charities " that help to make a happy world, 
whether in the home or in society. Some one 
has said, " Jesus cared for everything that was 
worth caring for." Too many moral teachers 
are like architects who are so intent on build- 
ing into their structures the solid and necessary 
materials that they slight those graces of style 
and ornament that make the exterior of the 



house attractive ; or like landscape-painters 
who are so taken up with the hills and the sky 
that are to fill the background and upper por- 
tion of their picture, that they seem scarcely 
to notice the flowers that make the meadows 
gay, and the gleam and sparkle of the running 
brooks, — those nearer beauties of the land- 
scape, that give us such delight when we walk 
through the smiling fields. Not such an archi- 
tect of spiritual house-building nor such a 
painter of the virtues and graces of Christian 
character was he who told the Pharisees that 
they should both give heed to the weightier 
matters of the law — justice and mercy and 
faith — and yet not neglect those lesser ser- 
vices of their temple ritual, which, however 
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they might be abused, were meant to be the 
good manners of a genuine worship. (Matt. 
xxiii. 23.) So, also, in our present lesson-pas- 
sage we see the same wise comprehensiveness 
that could turn from thoughts of duty " too deep 
for tears " to teachings of simple courtesy in 
the common intercourse of life. He who was 
so soon to die for mankind " was troubled when 
he saw the guests at a dinner eager for the 
most honorable seats. It offended his idea of 
the modesty and kindliness which ought to 
characterize social intercourse ; and he con- 
demned the fault in a parable." 

2. To understand the meaning of this para- 
ble we must first see what it was designed to 
teach. The occasion was that of an unseemly 
strife at a Sabbath meal where Jesus was one 
of the guests. There had been a struggle to 
get the best seats. No restraints even of 
worldly prudence kept these proud and self- 
seeking Pharisees from trying to appropriate 
to themselves the places which they thought 
were due to their social importance. To show 
them the folly of such conduct, and at the 
same time to give them a glimpse of an impor- 
tant spiritual truth, Jesus relates this parable. 
We must therefore keep in mind both the les- 
sons that are here taught. Discourtesy and 
ungentlemanly behavior are not approved even 
by worldly-minded people, unless they have 
lost all sense of what is decent and becoming. 
It is better at a feast to take a place that is 
lower than that to which you think you are en- 
titled than to scramble for one that is higher. 
A host must needs arrange his guests accord- 
ing to his notion of their rank or position. 
Nobody will ever gain anything by rudely 
pushing himself into a place that after all he 
will be obliged to give up. 

3. So far, in getting at the teaching of this 
parable, we see that it enforces a truth which 
men are too apt to forget ; namely, that the 
ea'^.er longing to get ahead of others and seize 
the best places for one's self is not always re- 
warded, even in the society of those who are 
indifferent to the laws of the divine kingdom. 
But this truth is only the transparent veil of a 
higher law. Just as in the processes of Nature 
we find hints of spiritual truths, so in this 



counsel of Jesus concerning proper behavior 
at such feasts as his immediate hearers would 
be likely to attend, he suggests to those who 
could catch the deeper meaning of his words 
that there is an ideal society " in which humility 
is held in honor, and pride gets a downsetting." 
That ideal society is symbolized here, as else- 
where, under the emblem of a marriage-feast. 
It is the sacred brotherhood of the kingdom of 
heaven on earth. From every feast of this 
Christian fraternity jealousy and conflict will 
be absent. Each will seek the other's happi- 
ness. No worldly pride will assert the claims 
of exalted privilege ; no spirit of self-seeking 
incite to rude behavior. But from that true 
courtesy of the heart which is closely allied to 
genuine love, will spring the purest courtesy in 
outward conduct. 

4. Courtesy comes from the wish, born of 
brotherly love, to scatter joy and not pain 
around us. It makes men polite, because po- 
liteness is the language of a courteous spirit, 
however freely it may be used by those who 
employ it for the worldly advantages that it 
gives. The gentleman will have gentle man- 
ners ; but much gentleness of heart is some- 
times unaccompanied by " the ways of polite 
society." Courtesy put on as a varnish to a 
selfish nature shows, sooner or later, the reality 
beneath. " People who pass outwardly for 
gentlemen and ladies are often very selfish, 
and when they can do so without a breach of 
etiquette, show it very plainly in their action." 
True courtesy, therefore, — the courtesy of a 
Christian gentleman, — is an inward spirit of 
thoughtful love making itself felt in the out- 
ward behavior. The grace of manners that 
comes from education, from contact with good 
society, is not to be despised. But no social 
discipline will ever cure a child or a man of 
that hateful spirit of self-assertion which is the 
secret fountain of discourtesy ; while on the 
other hand, the child or the adult who has a 
tender, gentle, and unselfish hearty has the es- 
sential qualities of a gentleman, however little 
he may have learned of social etiquette or 
polished manners. 

5. There are many beautiful stories illus- 
trating true courtesy. One is that which is 
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told of Louis XIV. of France, who once began 
to tell an amusing story to his courtiers, when 
he suddenly gave the story a different turn, 
which made it end very tamely. One of the 
princes soon after left the room, when the 
king said: "The narrative I was telling re- 
flected severely on that prince's father, and I 
thought it far better to spoil a good story than 
distress a worthy man.*' Another is that 
which is related of a lady, one of whose guests 
at dinner had never seen finger-bowls before, 
and so, being thirsty, drank from one. The 
hostess immediately lifted her own finger-bowl 
and drank from it, making some pleasant re- 
mark, as she did so, on the beauty of the bowl ; 
so that her guest, who might have been mor- 
tified at his blunder, was saved from such 
distress by the lady's thoughtful and kind- 
hearted courtesy. An excellent story, teaching 
the beauty of true courtesy in the home life 
of children, is told in Every Other Sunday, 
vol. i. no. 7, under the title " Only a Sister." 
6. Courtesy is a fundamental law of home 
intercourse. In his excellent book on Home 
Life, — a book that every Sunday school schol- 
ar ought some time to read, — Rev. John F. W. 
Ware thus states and explains this law : — 

*< Good manners and kind feelings should not be 
company graces, but home graces. Most, of all places, 
home depends upon *the small, sweet charities;' 
least kA all can it do without those comnion civilities 
which are prized so highly in the transient intercourse 
of life. Coleridge says : * The happiness of life is made 
up of minute fractions, — the little soon-forgotten 
charities of a kiss or a smile, a kind look, a heart- 
felt compliment, and the countless infinitesimals of 
pleasurable thoughts and genial feelings.' These are 
tlie things of almost infinite value in home inter- 
course, and these are the things home intercourse 
wants. Do you ask, ' What need is there of courtesy 
at home ? Why should I stop to be polite to those 
1 am with all the time? They ought to know that I 
ii^ kindly toward them, to take that for granted, and 
not to mind the little oversights in manner and act.' 
But honu cannot do this. Its life rests on little 
things. Because it knows you love, it demands the 
expression of it. The decay of courtesy in families, 
the absence of ordinary civility toward each other, 
the suspension of little charities, is something worse 
than a carelessness. Intermit the pleasant inter- 
changes of the heart, he polite and considerate to 
•taaagen and in the home leave every one to them- 



selves; . . . leave your sisters to fight their way 
while you flirt wiih other girls ; or lavish your ami- 
ability and your accomplishments upon all except 
your brothers, — and home is little more than a name 
and verges fast toward a ruin." 

The true way in which to think of courtesy at 
home is to regard it as a form of the set vice VvC 
owe one to another. For it has well been said 
by the author of " Laws of Christ for Com- 
mon Life : " " By gentleness of manner, by an 
unobtrusive sympathy, by thoughtfulness for 
others in little things, we may smooth the 
roughnesses of life for those with whom wc 
live, soothe their vexations, and contribute 
more to their real happiness than by great and 
signal acts of generosity." 

7. The great law of Christian courtesy has 

been abundantly illustrated through all the 

Christian ages. But its highest example is 

seen in the life of him who diffused a spirit of 

sweet charity and unselfishness among men 

not only by what he said, but far more by what 

he did and what he was. We do not overlook 

the courage, the firmness, or the manliness of 

Jesus when we call him, in the words of an 

old English poet, — 

"The best of men 
That e'er wore earth about him ; . . . 
A soft, mecK', patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
The first true gentleman that ever breathed.^* 

How gentle always to the frail and erring were 
the rebukes of this Friend of Sinners : " I con- 
demn thee not ; go and sin no more 1 " In his 
answer to the men who sought to entrap him 
in his speech, how gracious were the words 
with which he silenced and confuted them ! 
Read his conversation with the sisters at 
Bethany. Mow could reproof be given to the 
impatience of an over-busy spirit with more of 
gentleness, or praise be awarded to *• high 
thinking " with less of flattery ? The even 
flow of Christ's ever-present love and tender 
consideration for the happiness of others and 
allowances made for their weakness and igno- 
rance is in marked contrast with the turbulent 
stream of most men's lives. His was indeed 
that "charity that suffcreth long and is kind; 
that hopeth all things and endurcth all things." 
If his spirit moulds our characters, we shall 
become like him in all beautiful expressions of 
gentleness and courtesy. 
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THE TEACHING. 



1. Of the striking occurrence recorded in 
our lesson-passage, Dr. Furness well says: 
"There is no other scene in the history of 
Jesus that more truly or touchingly illustrates 
the tenderness of his human sensibilities and 
the characteristic greatness of his mind." 
More than this : In no other part of the four 
Gospels is there given us such a beautiful ex- 
ample of that lowly service of a self-reuouncing 
/<wy, which is the surest mark of a Christlike 
man. If we assume that Luke and John de- 
scribe the same Supper, then it is easy to see 
how that final meal of the Master with his 
disciples began, continued, and ended. It be- 
gan with an exhibition of the weakness and 
the unlovely spirit of the disciples. "Jesus 
had looked to be cheered by the presence and 
affection of his friends ; but they hardly met 
before they began to dispute which should be 
greatest.** Merely to rebuke that ambitious 
and quarrelsome spirit was not in keeping with 
the mcthoii of Jesus. As once before he had 
taken a little child in his arms to enforce his 
teaching of humility, so now he sees the need 
ivf givii\g his followers another and more ex- 
plicit object-lesson to prepare them for future 
dutN\ 

« 

2, The occasion was quickly furnished him. 
After the ** first cup ** had been blessed and 
had |\ASsetl rv^und. the cenfmonial of the feast 
rt\juire\l the Head i>f the cvunpany to rise and 
**wash hands,** lVrhaj>s the disciples wen? 
asunxi^ev! to sec their Master rise to jx^rfcMrm 
vM>e ot those outw^rvl obc>ervanoes which he 
had so otten taught them wer^ nee\}lessi and 
unmeaniix^ tv> the ** pure in heart."* Kut it was 
«c^ fv>r this that Tesus kft his jCace, There 
was a«v>?her kii>d v>t w;^iR|i^» the doing of 
which» thvHj^h it cv^riojrtiKv! t> no rituaL would 
yet set fv^rth. as no w\w!s vvuM expte^i*. the 
cvHvie^>MV«o« ajad the seZt«<?enY:n§ service 
wiivii are the crv^wa^:^^ vt:tues o£ ChristijLa 
siiS\Sj\*esh:jv Atixi as oexce Ne^Vre ** he helvi ai* 
a lxtt;e chx^vi. to siuase Kb tO'>we::<i v>u; ot 
a:abi:k^;is pjtswoc^ so cow he :ebc5;e>i tbt^ir 

Ikv4v Ux' e\,4es*es :b< s^i:t: a^&c au« c« bt» 
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whole earthly ministry in a representative, 
typical act of condescension." 

3. It was a happy accident, so to speak, that 
led Jesus to begin this foot-washing, as he 
probably did, with Peter; for it opened the 
way for him to teach other great lessons to the 
disciples, even while the object-lesson of lowly 
service was going on. This childlike man, so 
impulsive and impetuous, so full of contradic- 
tions in his character, — at one moment pre- 
suming to dictate to his Master, and at another 
prostrating himself with penitent tears at that 
Master's feet, — was the one of all others to 
draw from Jesus those sayings about washing 
and cleansing that were full of the deepest 
moral meanings : " If I wash thee not, thou 
hast no part with me." " He that is bathed 
needeth not save to wash his feet" As if he 
had said : " You must accept this service from 
me for all that it signifies^ or you are not my 
true disciple. Only those who are willing to 
humble themselves and do the lowly labors 
that are prompted by self-sacrificing love can 
have any part with me. But if you are truly 
humble, if you are among those who seek only 
to minister, and not to be ministered unto, 
then you will no longer need to be wholly 
cleansed and purified, as one who requires to 
be bathed all over. Being already clean in 
heart and spirit, you will only need to conse- 
crate N*our life each day to the service of love, 
and keep your soul firee from the soil and 
stain that, unle:** vvhi give heed, will surely 
c\>me upon yv>u. as you walk the dusty wajrs of 
a sinful world.*" 

4. Then, when the foot-washing was ended, 
the Supper went 0©, Jesus first explaining, as 
was h^ custocv the eteanin^ of what he had 
do«>e. The oeber sjiytrt^ and doings of that 
ever-«ae«KviKe Suj*i>ec — the solemn talk 
over the bceavi a:5d the wttie, as if already 
Jesus SJiw his owti hcoketa Kxiy axid flowing 
Koovl oia tBae Kner ctosss^ the wv>rds and 
acts o< the betrayee» aa^i the discourse and 
pravers ot Jet^^fcS w-^k-it Joha records — do 
BK*t voofce withiai tbse scoc^ ct ocr present 
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5. What concerns us here is the simple but 
by no means easy lesson which is taught us 
in this act of Jesus washing his disciples' feet, 
and in the words with which he himself ex- 
plained its meaning. It is, indeed, a very 
simple lesson. We are to serve and help 
others, even those who may be of humbler 
estate than ourselves ; and this we are to do, 
not seeking any return for ourselves, but out 
of a pure and disinterested love. Wc are still 
further to be willing to do lowly acts, even 
•* servile labors," if by so doing we can minis- 
ter to the wants of those about us. However 
much we may humble ourselves, we can never 
condescend so far as did the blessed Master 
when he stooped to wash the disciples' feet. 
But why do we call this condescension ? Is 
there any other way in which true greatness 
shows itself more clearly than in gracious ac- 
tions to those who are lowly and obscure ? 
The story is told of Thomas Aquinas, by far 
the greatest man of his age, though he had 
Tolantarily taken the position of a lowly 
monk, that one day a stranger arriving at 
Bologna asked the prior of the monastery for 
some one to help him carry a basket of pro- 
visions. " Tell the first brother you meet," 
said the prior. Saint Thomas was walking in 
meditation in the cloister, when the stranger, 
not knowing him, said, " Your prior bids you 
follow me." Without a word the holy man 
and illustrious scholar bowed his head, took 
the basket, and, though suffering from lame- 
ness, followed the stranger and carried his 
heavy basket, even submitting to be reproved 
for not keeping up with him. History is full 
of such examples of a Christlikc and conde- 
scending spirit. But we do not need to read 
any books to learn of those who humble them- 
selves to help those who arc beneath them. 
In every good home the father and the mother 
are continually condescending to those who are 
dependent upon them, doing a thousand little 
acts of lowly service that sometimes children 
feel too proud to do for others. 

6. Such lowly labors, thou^^h the world may 
affect to despise them, and foolishly indulged 
children may grow up to think themselves 
above them, are yet often honored, and those 



that perform them placed high on the roll of 
the " Saints of God." One city in Italy, the 
city of Lucca, the great Italian poet Dante 
mentions in his immortal poem, not to say a 
word of her warriors or her nobles, but just to 
speak of a woman who once lived there and 
who all her life long was " only a servant-of- 
all-work." This was Saint Zita, honored by 
the Church of Rome as a woman whose name 
was worthy of being placed by the side of Saint 
Catherine and Saint Cecilia and hundreds of 
other noble Christian women. And all for 
what t Merely because she was faithful to her 
humble duties as a serving-maid, and performed 
her lowly labors with a single heart, without 
a murmur against her lowly lot, and out of her 
poverty still feeding the hungry who were 
about her. 

7. Such saints there still are; and in a 
'* naughty world " their lives of humble toil 
put our foolish pride to shame, and show us 
how all true service ranks the same with God; 
teaching our haughty spirits that • 

** Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws, 
Makes that and th' action fine." 

Each one of us, scholars, can at least dp as 
much as this. We can imitate the example of 
him who washed the feet of his disciples, and 
by lowly service in our daily lives do some- 
thing to make a heaven on earth. If we know 
these things, happy shall we be if we do them. 

8. With this lesson, we come to the end of 
the first division of the Teachings of Jesus, — 
those that refer to the duties which we owe to 
others. We began in I,esson I. with that great 
idea of Jesus, — his idea of man as Sox and 
Brother, — which is the keynote of all his 
teachings. Only as wo keep in mind that 
central truth of Christianity shall we be able 
to do the hard tasks which are set before us in 
the requirements of self-forgetful, selt-humbling 
love. If we realize that we are sons of God, 
wc shall be willing to strive so to live as to be 
worthy of that divine sonship. If we \xv\ylove 
our brother-man, wc shall be ready to labor 
for him in all lowliness and patience and with 
a steadfast faith. Our love will be long-suffer- 
ing, as was our Master's ; it will even endure 
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unto the end, as did his. And whenever, in 
the lowly valley of our narrow lives, we are 
tempted to lose heart and hope, we shall renew 
our strength and gain fresh courage as we look 

GOLDEN 

If for anything he loved greatness, it was 
because therein he might exercise his good- 
ness. — Sir P.Sidney. 

Humility is a virtue that for all her lowli- 
ness commandeth the souls it stoops to. — 
Moore. 

QUESTIONS FOR 

1. What was the *^ Supper" mentioned in 
ver. 2 ? 

2. Who was the betrayer of Jesus ? Ver. 2. 

3. What do you think this ver. 2 means t 

4. Tell what you can about the events of 
this Supper, as described in note on ver. 4. 

5. What seat at the table did Peter prob- 
ably take ? Note to ver. 6. 

6. What does ver. 10 mean ? Note. 

7. What do the words "Master" and 
"Lord* mean, in ver. 13? Note. 

8. What, according to Luke, happened at 
the beginning of this Supper ? Luke xxii. 24, 
and also § i. 

9. What was expected of the Head of 
the feast, after the " first cup " had passed 
round? § 2. 

10. What, instead of this, did Jesus actu- 
ally do ? § 2. 

QUESTIONS FOR 

Give the substance of the Special Note, 
Explain ver. i. Note. 
Give the correct translation of the first 
part of ver. 2. 

4. What does the rest of ver. 2 mean? 
Note. 

5. Describe what happened at the Supper, 
as it is explained in note on ver. 5. 

6. Why did Jesus probably begin the foot- 
washing with Peter ? Note on ver. 6. 

7. Show how what is said of Peter in verses 
7-9 corresponds to what we elsewhere learn of 
this disciple. 

8. Explain ver. 10. Note. 

9. Explain the titles given to Jesus in 
ver. 13. Note. 

10. What sure mark of a Christlike char- 
acter is illustrated by our lesson-passage ? §1. 

11. W hat " Supper " was this ? 

12. How did it begin I* §1. 

13. What did this lead Jesus to do? §§.i,2. 

14. What lessons did Jesus teach in his 
conversation with Peter? § 3. 



to Jesus, who humbled himself to the death 
of the cross, and has been exalted to " the right 
hand of the throne of God." 



SAYINGS. 

Condescend to them that are lowly. — RoM. 
xii. 16. 

We then, that are strong, ought to bear the 
infirmities of the weak. — RoM. xv. I. 

The Son of Man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister. — Mark x. 42. 

YOUNGER PUPILS. 

11. Tell what you understand of the con- 
versation between Peter and Jesus. § 3. 

12. What are the two simple lessons taught 
us by the act of Jesus in washing the disciples* 
feet ? § 5. 

13. Tell the story of Saint Thomas Aqui- 
nas. § 5. 

14. Did you ever know of any one who did 
like that ? 

1 5. Tell the story of Saint Zita. § 6. 
16 Tn what ways can children do " lowly 

service *' ? 

17. What did we once learn was the " key- 
note " of the teachings of Jesus ? § 8. 

18. How can that idea help us to humble 
ourselves and labor patiently for others ? 

19. Give in your own words the substance 
of the last sentence in § 8. 



I. 
2. 

3- 



OLDER PUPILS. 

15. What happened at the Supper after 
the foot washing was over ? 

16. State in your own words the two lessons 
taught us by this symbolic act of Jesus. § 5 

17. Relate the story of Saint Thomas Aqui- 
nas. § 5. 

18. Do you know other mstances of such 
" condescension " ? 

19. Tell the story of Saint Zita of Lucca. 

§6. 

20. How can we " do likewise " ? 

21. Show the connection between Lesson I. 
of this Series and this Lesson XX. § 8. 

22. How may the Christian disciple " take 
heart again" when discouraged? § 8, last 
sentence. 



POINTS FOR FURTHER STUDY. 

I. The differences in the various accounts 
of the Last Supper. 2. The character of 
Peter. 3. Condescension and menial service 
as Christian characteristics. 



REVIEW QUESTIONS ON LESSONS XL -XX. 



FOR YOUNGER PUPILS. 



1. Give the Golden Text of Lesson XL, and 
tell on what occasion it was spoken. 

2. What are " idle words " ? 

3. What makes "talebearing," "gossip," 



and " slander " hateful ? 

4. What is a " judicial oath " ? 

5. Give reasons why we should tell the 
truth. 

6. Tell the story of Peter's denial of Jesus. 

7. Give the Second Commandment. 
3. Why is sivearing wicked ? 

9. Tell what Washington and Grant 
thought of profanity. 

10. What does Jesus teach us about the 
right way to give «dms? 

11. What other ways of being charitable 
are there besides giving money? 

12. How does sharing with others differ 
from giving them alms? 

13. Give the Golden Text of Lesson XV. 

14. Tell the parable of the " Rich Fool." 

15. What is the right way to get riches 
and to use them? 

x6. Give the Fifth Commandment. 



17. Why should children obey their 
parents ? 

18. How are soldiers trained to obey ? 

19. Tell the story of Mary*s anointmg the 
feet of Jesus. 

20. What did Judas say of it, and how did 
Jesus answer him ? 

21. How can we best show our gratitude 
to our benefactors? 

22. How can it be said that the " Prince of 
Peace " came to " bring a sword " ? 

23. How may we bear our cross in life ? 

24. What can children do to oppose what 
is bad and wicked ? 

25. Give the Golden Text of Lesson XIX. 

26. State the occasion on which it was 
spoken, and give the parable in which it 
occurs. 

27. Define and illustrate Christian courtesy, 

28. What lowly act did Jesus perform at 
the Last Supper ? 

29. What lesson is taught us by that act ? 

30. How can we render " lowly service " to 
others ? 



FOR OLDER PUPILS. 



1. How are men justified and condemned 
by their words t 

2. How does "gossip " lead to slander ? 

3. How may we keep ourselves from evil- 
speaking? 

4. What are the objections to "judicial 
oaths"? 

5. What are the reasons for truth-telling 
drawn from considerations of utility? 

6. Why is it our " bounden duty " always 
to speak the truth ? 

7. How had the Jewish people been led to 
use oaths ? 

8. Why are all forms of profanity wrong ? 

9. What is the only safe rule with regard 
to the use of impure language ? 

10. What do we learn from the Old Testa- 
ment about charity among the Jews ? 

11. How is charity a test of religion ? 



12. W^hat is the right method of alms- 
giving ? 

13. Relate the parable of the "Rich 
Fool." 

14. State in your own words Christ's doc- 
trine of wealth. 

15. What are some of the moral dangers 
that attend the pursuit and possession of 
riches ? 

16. How did the vow Corban enable men to 
evade the Fifth Commandment ? 

17. Why is obedience rightfully claimed 
by parents t 

18. What is the value of trained habits of 
obedience ? 

19. Relate the story of the anointing of 
Jesus by Mary. 

20. Tell how Jesus rebuked Judas and 
commended Mary. 
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21. What is true, gratitude, and how is it 
best shown forth? 

22. How does Christianity "bring a 
sword " ? 

23. What is it to bear one's cross ? 

24. How should Christians oppose moral 
evils ? 

25. Relate the parable given in Luke xiv. 
7-1 1 



26. What is the obvious, and what the im- 
plied, teaching of this parable ? 

27. What is the essence of Christian courtesy? 

28. Give the story of Jesus washing the 
disciples' feet. 

29. What two lessons are taught us by that 
symbolic act ? 

30. How is Lesson XX. connected with 
Lesson I. ? 



Note. — A judicious selection from these Review Questions might be used for a written examination. 



LESSON XXI. 



SELF-LOVE. 

Luke X. 27 ; Luke xv. 17; Matt. xvi. 26. 

GOLDEN TEiXT.— For what is a man profited if he gain the whole world and 

lose or forfeit iiis own self? — Luke ix. 25. 



THE MEANING. 



Lake x. 27. This law or commandment is 
gi?en in the Old Testament in Deut. vi. 5 and 
Ut. zix. 18. It is also found again in the 
New Testament, in James ii. 6, where it is 
oiled the " /doyai Law." The student should 
read this commandment here in connection 
with the preceding verse. Jesus answers the 
question of the " lawyer " who had asked what 
be should do to have eternal life, by getting the 
bwyer to repeat the "two great command- 
ments." In these commandments we find the 
three kinds of duties that we must discharge in 
Older to be true children of God, — our duties 
to God, to our neighbor, and to ourselves. 

Lake xv. 17. This verse is part of the story 
of the Prodigal Son. It marks the turning- 
ynnt in the career of the sinful wanderer. As 
then he came to himsdf, so before he had gone 
away from himself. What we call his self- 
indulgence did not proceed from self-love, but 
from self-neglect. Had he been true to himself, 
W he loved himself, as a son of God, a prince 
d the Divine Royal Family, he would never 
hire so ixt forgotten himself as to fall into 
bondage to a foreign master and become the 
conpuiion of brutes. 



Matt. xvi. 26. This verse should first be 
read in both the Common Version and the Re- 
vised Version, and then be compared with the 
corresponding verse in Luke (chap. ix. 25), as 
it is rendered in the Revised Version. The 
preceding verse teaches the great duty of self- 
sacrifice, or the giving up of self. But in this 
26th verse the equally important duty of car- 
ing for the true self is strongly stated. The 
self that we are required to give up, that 
is, to devote, to others — to family or country, 
to the cause of freedom or of justice or of re- 
ligion — is of such infinite worth that we must 
do nothing to lower its value. The whole 
world is too cheap a price to exchange for 
it. In the story of the Temptation of Jesus 
(Matt. iv. i-ii) the offer of "all the kingdoms 
of the world and the glory of them " is made 
to Jesus, who spurns the tempter and says to 
him, " Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and Him only shalt thou sfrve'* To forfeit the 
" self," or ** soul," by the consecration of which 
to high ends a man best serves God, is to lose 
that without which life is not worth having, not 
even if one were in possession of the whole 
world. 



THE TEACHING. 



t. In the preceding twenty lessons of this 

inies we have been studying some of the 

'Kidiiiigs of Jesus concerning our duties to 

^felloir-men. Such teachings have a directly 

tical Taloe. Conduct, or our actions as 



they affect our fellow-creatures, is well said to 
be *• three fourths of life ; " and we need there- 
fore to learn very early in our lives the rules 
of right conduct. This part of religion may 
be called the side that at the present time is 
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most popular. The saint of to-day is of the 
order of the " Good Samaritan.'* If we ques- 
tion the best poetry, the best fiction, the best 
preaching, even the best science, so far as sci- 
ence has anything to say about human life, and 
ask what is man's chief duty, the answer will 
be, " To love his neighbor, and do all the good 
he can in the world." The same idea is con- 
veyed in Edward Everett Hale's motto for the 
Harry Wadsworth Clubs, — 

" Look out, and not in ; 
And lend a hand." 

2. This "enthusiasm of humanity" is cer- 
tainly a great improvement on the spiritual 
selfishness which once led men to quit the 
world, forget everybody but themselves, and 
pass their lives in a long routine of useless 
and often hideous self-torture. It is far nobler 
also than the feeling which prompts a man to 
•*get religion" that he may merely save his 
own soul, and to flee to the church as to an ark 
of safety, that he may hide himself there from 
a wicked world that is fast going to destruc- 
tion. But the religious hermit and the Sal- 
vationist had both got hold of a great and 
important duty, — the duty that is taught us in 
the " Second Commandment " : ** Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself^'' Unless there 
is such a thing as a righteous self-love, this 
*' Second Commandment," which Jesus said is 
like unto the First, has no meaning. For it 
is not the vague general precept. Love thy 
neighbor ; but a definite and specific com- 
mand to each human being to love his fellow- 
man as if that " neighbor " were really himself, 
worthy therefore of as much affection, regard, 
and love as a man may bestow upon himself. 

3. The teaching implied in the Second Com- 
mandment is distinctly given in the parable of 
the Prodigal Son. The blessed life of the 
prodigal began when he " came to himself." 
•* These words," observes Archbishop Trench, 
*"^^ came to himself^ are words of deepest 
significance, saying, as they do, that to come to 
one's self and to come to God are one and the 
same thing." It is man in union with God, 
man in whom the divine and the human unite, 
that is the "self," which may be loved, and in • 



the service of which we are set free firom the 
degrading bondage of sin. To find a good 
word that will fitly express the love of this 
true self is no easy matter. Selfishness is not 
the word ; yet Phillips Brooks does well in re- 
minding us that " he has thought very little 
who has not discovered two things concerning 
selfishness : first, that there is a lofty selfishness, 
a high care for our own culture, which is a duty 
and not a fault ; and secondly, that he who in 
this highest way cares for himself and seeks 
for himself his own best good must, whether 
he thinks of doing it or not, help other men's 
development as well as his own." This point 
Mr. Brooks admirably illustrates by the rail- 
road which is built to the Pacific coast, from 
the very presence of which the prairies over 
which it passes receive a civilizing influence. 

4. Yet this English word ''selfishness," 
which is hardly older in our language than two 
hundred years, has come to mean that abuse 
of self-love which permits a man to do as he 
pleases without regard either to the welfare and 
happiness of others or to his own highest good. 
Many virtues become vices when they are 
carried to excess or are not restrained by other 
virtues. Thoughtless generosity becomes in- 
justice ; unregulated thrift, avarice ; love of 
freedom degenerates into indolence, self-respect 
into pride ; dishonesty is perverted love 
of acquisition, and mendacity perverted self- 
defence. In the same way self-love as a duty 
degenerates or is perverted into the hateful 
thing that we commonly call selfishness, which 
is the source of so much of the moral evil there 
is in the world. 

5. Let us now try to understand in what 
this justifiable *' self-love " consists, and what 
it requires of us. In a certain sense of the 
words it is care for one*s soul. The thought of 
Jesus on this point is most correctly given in 
Luke ix. 25 : *' What is a man profited if he gain 
the whole world and lose his own self? " and the 
best commentary on the passage is the corre- 
sponding verse in Matthew (xvi. 26), as the Re- 
vised Version renders it : "For what shall a man 
be profited if he gain the whole world and for- 
feit his life f " (not his " soul," as the Common 
Version has it). The soul, then, for which it is 
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our daty to " have a care/' is the living, con- 
fldoas self. Of created beings man alone is 
this soul, this self. The life of lower natures 
is a constant yielding to instincts and appetites 
that guide and govern. Man to a large extent 
" directs his steps." He regulates his instinc- 
tive desires, restrains his appetites, and con- 
trols his passions. The springs of his actions 
are the appetites, passions, affections, and sen- 
timents that are sufficient each to its own end. 
"Hunger seizes upon food, anger strikes at 
obstacles, pity flies to suffering, with unre- 
flecting impulse ;'' but the soul, the self, keeps 
every impulse at its proper task, and acts on 
the moral rule that there is a graduated scale 
of excellence among our natural principles, — 
that some are higher and others lower, and that 
the welfare of each man depends upon his 
always following the higher principle if there is 
a conflict between that and one that is lower. 
This self, or soul, is naturally and justifiably an 
object of regard to each human being. He 
may — rather let us say he should — love him- 
self, in the sense that we have now given to 
the word " self." He should strive to " unfold 
his appointed life," and seek his own best 
good. It is this which Shakspeare had in 
mind when he made one of his characters say, 
**To thine own self be true," and another 
declare that " Self-love is not so vile a sin as 
lelf-neglecting." 

6. Self-love bids us take care of our bodies, 
and cultivate our minds and hearts. It will also 
keep every part of our nature in its proper 
place. In the natural order of our powers the 
mind was made to be master, the body was 
made to be servant. Selfishness reverses this 
order, and makes the mind the servant of the 
body. The selfish man pampers his appetites. 
He contrives devices for making them stronger. 
More and more he thinks of " what he shall 
eat and what he shall drink." He becomes a 
glutton and a wine-bibber. A young man who 
was in the habit of eating too much was once 
rebuked by an older friend. He replied : " My 
body Is my own; I am doing no harm to 
othm.** " No," was his friend's wise answer ; 
"your body is not your own to abuse. God 
pBtt it to you to take care of, that it might be 



the temple of His own Spirit." A boy who 
was tempted to injure his body was asked, 
" What were you afraid of ? There was no one 
to see you." " / was there to see myself," he 
answered, "and I should be ashamed to see 
myself doing a wrong to myself." When a per- 
son is actuated by a true self-love, he will use 
his body, which has been so "fearfully and 
wonderfully made," to minister to the higher 
faculties of his nature. He will keep it pure, 
unharmed by sensual vice and indulgence, and 
will train its members by exercise and in healthy 
out-door play, so that it may promptly do the 
bidding of the intellect and the affections. 
He will also remember that if he would get 
the purest enjoyment from his bodily powers 
he must exercise and unfold the higher facul- 
ties. *' Mental and moral activity keep the 
body healthy, strong, and young, preserve 
from decay, and renew the life." The studies 
that develop the mind and satisfy the hunger 
for knowledge, and the good works that bring 
the satisfactions of an approving conscience, 
help to keep the body sound, and minister to 
its true life. 

7. But selfishness, as distinguished from 
self-love, consists chiefly in pursuing the ob- 
jects of our own desires with no regard for the 
welfare and the happiness of our fellow-men. 
Many of the vices that injure those who prac- 
tise them bring wretchedness to others. No 
man can live to himself alone*; but every man 
may lead such a low and degraded life that 
even if he does not actively injure other men 
he will do them harm simply by being a foul, 
unwholesome presence in his home and in the 
community. Instances of this kind of selfish- 
ness will readily occur to every reader. On 
the other hand, when a man is actuated by 
true self-love, when he strives to be his perfect , 
self, to make the most of all his powers of 
body, mind, and heart, he becomes a benefac- 
tor to others, simply by being what he is, even 
when he has no conscious purpose of living 

a helpful life. 

" If our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, *t were all alike 
As if we had them not. Spirits are not finely 

touched 
But to fine issues." 
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GOLDEN 

One of the wisest maxims of Pythagoras, in 
his Golden Verses, is that in which he enjoins 
the pupil to " reverence himself." 

Love yourself; and in that love not uncon- 
sidered leave your honor. — Shakspeare. 



SAYINGS. 

What is man that thou art mindful of him ? 
. . . Thou hast made him but little lower than 
God. — Psalm viii. 4, 5, Revised Version. 

Your body is a temple of the Holy Spirit. — 
I Cor. vi. 19. 



QUESTIONS FOR YOUNGER PUPILS. 



1. What Commandment is called by the 
Apostle James the Royal Law? Note on 
Luke X. 27. 

2. What other Commandment did the 
"lawyer" repeat to Jesus? Same note. 

3. What three kinds of duties do we find 
in these two Commandments ? Same note. 

4. Which part of religion is most popular 
at the present day .? §1. 

5. Repeat the Harry Wadswortk motto. § i. 

6. What caused the Prodigal Son to fall 
into sin, self-love or self-neglect? Note on 
Luke XV. 17. 

7. Repeat Matt. xvi. 26 from the Revised 
Version. 

8. W^hen a railroad is built to the Pacific 
coast, what benefit do the States and Territories 
over which it passes derive from it ? 

9. What does this illustrate ? 

10. What part of the story of the Tempta- 
tion of Jesus is like the saying of Jesus in 
Matt. xvi. 26 ? Note. 



11. What is the word that best expresses 
the abuse of self-love ? 

12. How is selfishness an abuse of self- 
love ? § 4. 

13. Suppose a man is so generous to the 
poor as to have no money left to pay his hon- 
est debts with, — what does his generosity then 
become ? 

14. Apply this principle to self-love. 

15. What does true self-love bid us do with 
respect to our bodies ? § 6. 

16. Why have we not a right to do as we 
please with our bodies, if we do no harm to 
other people ? § 6. 

17. What answer did the boy give who was 
tempted to injure his body ? § 6. 

18. What, besides bodily exercise and care 
for one's health, will keep the body in good 
condition ? § 6. 

19. What is the real meaning of selfishness 
as we commonly use the word? § 7, first 
sentence. 



QUESTIONS FOR OLDER PUPILS. 



1. Name the three classes of duties that 
are taught and implied in the Two Great Com- 
mandments of Jesus. 

2. Which of these duties have we been 
studying in the preceding lessons? 

3. What has conducth^^n said to be ? §1. 

4. Who is the saint of to-day ? § i . 

5. How is the " enthusiasm of humanity " 
nobler than the self-love of the hermit and 
Salvationist ? 

6. How is duty to self taught in the para- 
ble of the Prodigal Son ? Note on Luke xv. 17. 

7. Repeat Matt. xvi. 26 from the Revised 
Version. 

8. What is the " self " here spoken of ? 

9. How is its value recognized in the story 
of the Temptation ? Note on Matt. xvi. 26. 

10. What does Phillips Brooks say about 
selfishness ? § 3. 

11. How does he illustrate his remark? 

§3- 

12. How old a word is the English word 

" selfishness " ? § 4. 

13. How do vices sometimes grow from 
virtues ? Illustrate. § 4. 



14. Justify the use of the phrase, care for 
one*s soul. § 5. 

15. What are the "springs" of human 
action? § 5. 

16. How does the "soul" or "self" regu- 
late and control the appetites and passions ? § 5. 

17. Quote three sayings from Shakspeare 
on loving one's self. § 5, and see also the 
Golden Sayings. 

18. How does a selfish man treat his bodily 
appetites ? § 6. 

19. What is the dictate of a true self-love 
with respect to the body ? § 6. 

20. What effect has mental and moral 
activity on physical health ? § 6. 

21. Define selfishness as this is explained 
in § 7, first sentence. 

22. Give the last prose sentence of § 7, and 
your opinion of what is stated there. 

POINTS FOR FURTHER STUDY. 
I. Self-love and benevolence. 2. Chris- 
tianity as the science of perfect manhood. 
3. Distinction between Christian self-love and 
prudence. 



LESSON XXII. 



SELF-CULTURE. 

Matt. XXV. 14-30. Compare Luke xix. 11-27. 



GOLiDEN TEXT.— Unto every one that hath shall be given. — Matt xxv. 29. 



THE MEANING. 



Verse 15. ** To one ht gave five talents?'* 
Kve talents would be equal to a little more 
than six thousand dollars. Our word *' talents/' 
derived from this Greek word denoting money, 
means a man's natural or acquired powers, 
his qualities of mind or heart, the bent of his 
nature, and also his possessions and opportu- 
nities, — whatever, in short, he can use for his 
own good or the good of otheirs. 

^According to his several ability ^^ — that is, 
according to the capacity of each servant to 
do bosiness with the talents. In applying the 
iwable we cannot make the same distinction, 
since ability is itself a kind of talent. We are 
held accountable only for what we are able to 
da But our faculties, endowments, posses- 
lions, etc., are, in general, our abilities, — that 
is, onr powers of knowing and doing. We 
call atA particular kind of ability which a man 
has, his talent. One man has a talent for speak- 
ing, another for music, another for mechanics, 
and another for trade. 

Verse l6k " Straightway:' In the Revised 
Version this word is rightly joined with the 
sentence that follows : " Straightway he . . . 
went and traded,^* etc. As soon as he found 
himself in possession of the talents he set out 
to ose them. It. should be noticed that these 



servants were bond-servants. They belonged 
to their master, and were bound to take care 
of his property. Many slaves in antiquity 
were artisans and traders; some were even 
teachers and writers. 

Verse 18. '' Hid his lord's moneys The 
excuses which this servant made for what he 
did are stated in verses 24 and 25. The true 
reason was that he was himself a " hard '* man, 
lazy and envious, ready to blame others for his 
own failures, and insolent towards those whom 
he ought to have served. The false picture he 
draws of his " lord " in verses 24 and 25 is a 
true picture of himself. 

Verse 20. ^^ I have gained other five talents.^ 
One who uses and improves his powers gains 
as much as if he had acquired so many new 
powers. He who cultivates any talent makes 
that talent many times as valuable as it was 
before. 

Verse 21. ** The Joy 0/ thy lord:* In ancient 
times a " good and faithful " slave often re- 
ceived his liberty, and became the friend and 
companion of his master. So the faithful soul 
enjoys a larger freedom and the divine approval. 

Verse 24. On verses 24 and 25 see note 
on verse 18. 

Verse 27. " Mine own with interest:* This 
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servant might at least have taken enough pains 
with his lord's money to have put it out at 
interest. The truth here illustrated is not that 
God drives a bargain with us, and looks sharply 
after what is His ; but that those who will not 
serve Him from love, who think His demands 
are hard, cannot in this way escape their obli- 
gations. If, like this wicked servant, men 
persist in regarding God as a stem Master 
instead of a loving Father, then on their own 



showing they are bound to put to some profit- 
able use the talents He has given them. 

Verse 29. ** Unto every one that hath shall 
be given" etc. This means that whoever has 
the right thing to begin with is in the proper 
condition for going on and getting more. 

Verse 30. " The outer darkness** " The figure 
is that of darkness outside the house of feast- 
ing or the king's palace, blazing with lamps 
and torches." See Matt. viii. 12 and xxii. 13. 



THE TEACHING. 



1. In Dr. James Freeman Clarke's valuable 
book entitled " Self-Culture," the subject of 
the first chapter is "Man's Duty to Grow." 
" By effort and thought," he says, " man can 
acquire knowledge, become accomplished, re- 
fine and purify his nature, develop his powers, 
strengthen his character. And because he can 
do this, he ought to do it." This is the teach- 
ing of the parable of the Talents. The truth, 
the beauty, and the goodness that we take into 
our being share our being's immortality. The 
motive to self-culture is lofty and inspiring. 
We are to work for enduring riches ; for a 
position that no malice or envy can take from 
us ; for the glory that shines from a true man- 
hood as the brightness streams from star or 
sun. 

2. The parable of the Talents teaches us 
that the divine kingdom demands faithful ser- 
vice of all its citizens, and also that this service 
is valued according to the fidelity of each per- 
son in using his own gifts. Men's talents differ ; 
but if they are used with equal diligence they 
earn the same rewards. 

" All service ranks the same with God : 
. . . there is no last nor first.** 

The meaning of the parable, then, is that 
men to whom God has given various kinds of 
faculties and" endowments, with opportunities 
for their use, should devote their time to self- 
culture, and thus unfold their nature and grow 
into what God meant each one to become. 
We are all commanded to make the most of 
ourselves. 

3. The great law of growth is stated in 



our Golden Text: "Unto every one that hath 
shall be given." This is true of our bodily 
powers. A muscle that is exercised grows. 
The man who keeps the laws of health gains 
more and more strength. It is true of money. 
In all business men begin with some capital, 
and increase this as they use it. It is true of 
all enterprises and undertakings. "Nothing 
succeeds like success ; " that is, success com- 
mands attention and wins support, and so 
grows to greater success. And the other part 
of the saying in the parable is equally true to 
the facts of life : " From him that hath not, 
even that which he hath shall be taken away." 
This sentence, which many persons call a 
" hard saying," simply means r He who hath 
not what he ought to have, because he has 
failed to use what was given to him at first, 
will gradually lose the power of gaining. His 
" gift," or " talent," will practically be taken 
away from him. The mole that burrows in the 
ground has eyes at first. But eyes are given 
for seeing ; and since the mole does not use 
his eyes for that purpose. Nature closes them 
up. So when men are too indolent to use their 
powers and do not grow into what they were 
meant to be, they sink below the level of man- 
hood, and lose the capacities and abilities that 
they once possessed. 

4. The command to use and improve his 
talents is addressed to every one ; but to the 
young it comes with a special emphasis. God 
gives us many of our talents when he gives us 
life, and we must early in life be "up and 
doing." We must begin in childhood to culti- 
vate our powers of body, mind, and soul, using 
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all the helps that are given us. The Gospel of 
Luke tells us that from the time when Jesus 
was twelve years old — and he had even then 
grown to be a thoughtful and inquiring boy — 
he " grew in wisdom and in favor with God and 
man." 

5. The self-culture which is taught in the par- 
able of the Talents is a complete development of 
the whole man. As the lily unfolds into perfect 
stem, perfect leaf, and perfect flower, so we are 
to cultivate each and every part of our nature, 
that in God's great garden we may become 
perfect human flowers, giving the fragrance of 
oar lives to sweeten the lives of others, and 
letting it rise as an incense of sweet savor unto 
God. Our duty to grow morally and spiritually 
is set forth in one form or another in all these 
lessons. In this lesson let us now consider the 
duty of having sound minds in bodies that are 
sound. 

6. Every book of good counsel to the young 
has a chapter on Health, or the Training 
and Care of the Body. To keep one's body 
well is not selflshncss, but a duty each one 
owes to himself. The Apostle tells us to glo- 
rify God with our body as well as our spirit, 
and even calls the body the sacred house, the 
temple, of the Holy Spirit. To have a healthy 
body that will always be the "nimble servant '* 
of the mind, one must keep himself from 
every vice and indulgence that saps the bodily 
strength; from every passion, like anger or 
hatred, that like an inward fire burns the body's 
vitality. What to do and what not to do are 
easily learned. The main thing is to make the 
preservation and care of the health diduty, — 
to regard our bodily powers as talents given 
08 to improve. ** No carpenter will go to his 
vork without seeing that his chest of tools is 
in good order. The musician examines his 
instrument every day to keep it in tune. Let 
OS do as much as this for our own body. That 
b our wonderful box of tools, our organ with 
thousands of pipes." 

7. There is a saying of Mahomet, often 
quoted : " If I had but two loaves of bread, 
I would sell one and buy hyacinths ; for they 
would feed my soul." This is poetry, but it 



contains a most important truth. The Bible 
says : " Man shall not live by bread alone." 
We must do more than feed our bodies and 
care for our health, and in doing this " more" 
'we are to find the great work of self-culture. 
Truth, beauty, and goodness are infinite, and 
can never be exhausted. In acquiring these 
we can grow forever. The world we now live 
in is full of the things which " feed the soul." 
Nature is uttering day by day the thoughts of 
God which we may " think after Him; " and 
how much there is for us to learn of her forms 
and forces, her orderly movements, and her 
wonderful laws! And then think of "that 
grand outcome of the world's thought which 
we call Literature," — the record of the noble 
things men have conceived and have lived for 
so many centuries I Do we not owe it to our- 
selves to "feed our souls " on the best thought- 
food which other souls have gathered for us ? 
To do this is not to become less useful but 
more useful in the world. The world is made 
better by the man who lives in it and by his 
noble passion for self-culture is continually 
making himself more of a man. Society is 
the sum of the individuals that compose it; 
and if each individual is devoted to a true and 
wise self-improvement, society will improve. 

8. And now do we ask: What are the re- 
wards of thus continuing to use our God-given 
talents ? One great reward is to feel that we 
have the divine approval, — that the "lord" 
whom we serve is saying to us, " Well done." 
Another is to "enter into the joy" of that 
lord. When a son sympathizes in his father's 
labors and shares his toils and becomes his 
co-worker, he is so much more a son than when 
he is doing something else. So, as God's sons, 
we are called to use our powers, improve our 
faculties, and grow up in all things towards 
His perfections, that we may share in His life 
and its blessedness. And then there is one 
more reward. Faithful service leads to higher 
privileges. He whose five talents had gained 
other five was "set over many things." The 
child who helps his parent in a loving spirit 
is never happier than when some larger task is 
given him to do. This is the divine law. 
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GOLDEN 

A sound mind in a sound body. — Juvenal. 

Cultivation to the mind is as necessary as 
food is to the body. — Cicero. 

He most lives who thinks most, feels the 
noblest, acts the best. — P. J. Bailey. 



SAYINGS. 

I press on toward the goal unto the prize of 
the high calling of God. — Phil. iii. 14. 

And the child grew and waxed strong, 
becoming full of wisdom. — Luke ii. 40. 



QUESTIONS FOR YOUNGER PUPILS. 



1. Tell the parable, or story, of the man 
who gave his talents to his servants. 

2. How much of our money are five talents t 
Note on ver. 15. 

3. What do we mean by our word " talents " ? 
Same note. 

4. What is meant by "according to his 
several ability " } Same note. 

5. How soon did the man to whom five tal- 
ents were given go and trade with them t 

6. What kind of servants were these men- 
tioned in the parable ? Note on ver. 16. 

7. What sort of a man was the servant who 
" hid his lord's money "? Note on ver. 18. 

8. How do we gain more talents by using 
what we have ? Note on ver. 20. 

9. Define the '* joy " mentioned in ver. 21. 
Note. 

10. What does ver. 27 mean ? Note. 

11. What does the Golden Text mean? 
Note on ver. 29. 



12. What is meant by the "outer dark- 
ness *' ? Note on ver. 30. 

13. Why is it our duty to grow? § i. 

14. What is the sum of the teaching of the 
Parable of the Talents ? §1, last sentence. 

15. Show how the Golden Text is true of 
our bodily powers, of money, etc. § 3. 

16. Explain the saying, " From him that 
hath not, even that which he hath shall be 
taken away.** § 3. 

17. Who are specially commanded to culti- 
vate their powers ? § 4. 

18. What is said of the growth of Jesus ? § 4. 

19. How can we have a healthy body ? § 6. 

20. What is the body likened to in § 6, last 
part ? 

21. What saying of Mahomet is quoted in 

§7? 

22. What things should we all study ? § 7. 

23. Name some of the " rewards " of self- 
culture. § 8. 



QUESTIONS FOR OLDER PUPILS. 



1. Give the substance of the Parable of the 
Talents. 

2. What is it that is "as when a man 
travelling,'* etc. ? 

3. How much was a Greek " talent ** worth 
in our money ? Note on ver. 15. 

4. Explain the derivation and meaning of 
the English word talents. Same note. 

5. Distinguish between " abilities " and 
" talents.'* Same note. 

6. What kind of servants were those men- 
tioned in the Parable ? Note on ver. 16. 

7. Show how the slothful servant draws a 
portrait of his own character. Note on ver. 18. 

8. Explain the phrase, " the joy of thy lord.'* 
Note on ver. 21. 

9. Explain ver. 27. 

10. Explain " the outer darkness." Note 
on ver. 30. 

11. What is the motive to self culture ? §1. 

12. Explain fully the general meaning of 
the Parable of the Talents. § 2. 

13. Explain and illustrate the great law of 
growth which is stated in the Golden Text. 

§ 3- 



14. Illustrate the law of degeneracy which 
is also given in ver. 29. § 3. 

1 5. State the self -culture which is taught 
in this lesson in the words that are given in 
§ 5, opening sentence, or in your own words. 

16. Show how care of one's body is a duty. 

§6. 

17. To what is the body compared in § 6, 
last part ? 

18. Give the saying of Mahomet and the 
parallel one from the New Testament. § 7. 

19. What things "feed the soul **? § 7. 

20. What relation is there between the self- 
culture of the individual and the improvement 
of society ? 

21. What are some of the rewards of self- 
culture ? § 8. 



POINTS FOR FURTHER STUDY. 

I. The danger of losing one*s self in one's 
occupation. 2. The safeguards of self-culture. 
3. How far is education self-education ? 



LESSON XXIII. 



SELF-SACRIFICE. 

Matt, xviii. 8, 9, and xvi. 21-25. 



GOI^DBN TEXT. — For the Son of Man also camo not to be ministered unto, 

but to minister, — Mark x. 45. 



THE MEANING. 



Matt, xviii. 8 and 9. " Offend thee^' — better, 
ts in the Revised Version, ** cattseth thee to stum- 
kle,** .In ver. 7 Jesus had spoken in a general 
way of temptations to wrong-doing. In this 
verse he goes on to say, in the strongest kind 
of figurative language, that a man must never 
allow himself to get into the snares of sin. 
He does not mean that we are really to cut off 
our hands or our feet, or pluck out our eyes. 
Our hands and feet and eyes are members of 
the body that are " near and dear " to us. But 
til sin is of the heart. We do wrong when we 
follow a lower principle rather than a higher 
one with which it conflicts. If duty points one 
way and inclination or desire points another 
way, we must "cut off" the inclination or 
** pluck out " the desire, however dear it may 
be to us, or however strongly we may have set 
our hearts on following it. " Enter into life" 
. —that is, into the life of the divine kingdom, the 
true life of a son of God. ^*' Everlasting fire, ^* 
*^heU fire^ A full explanation of these terms 
will be found on page 23 of these lessons. 

Matt. xvi. 21. "From t/iat time" — that is, 
after the time when Peter had confessed that 
Jesus was the Messiah. (See verses 13-20 
of this chapter.) " Elders ^ chief priests, and 
tCfUes,** The different classes of members of 
the Sanhedrin, or supreme court of the nation ; 
the " elders " being the lay members. 



Verse 22. "Peter took him?* He either 
took Jesus apart, or more probably took hoid 
of his garment, and broke in upon his speecL. 
" Be it far from thee. Lord** In the margin 
of the Revised Version this sentence is trans- 
lated " God have mercy on thee." The mean- 
ing of the whole verse is, " God forbid 1 This 
thing must not happen to thee." Doubtless 
intense affection for his Master prompted 
Peter to speak as he did ; yet we also see in 
his language a familiarity and disrespect, as 
well as a forwardness in attempting to dictate 
his Master's course, which called for rebuke. 

Verse 23. " Get thee behind me, Satan** 
The Hebrew word *' Satan " meant adversary 
or seducer. Peter was opposing Jesus, and 
trying to seduce him from his chosen path of 
dutv. 

Verse 24. No image could have been more 
appalling to the Jews than the image of the 
cross. To take up one's cross meant to them, 
as indeed Jesus intended it to be understood, 
to be ready to practise any self-denial, even 
the hardest one could imagine, in order to live 
the true life of a son of God. Nothing must 
interfere with the great end of man's being, 
which is to be a son and a brother in the fam- 
ily of the Heavenly Father. 

Verse 25. See note on Matt. x. 39 on page 
78 of these lessons. 
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Teachings of yesus. 



THE TEACHING. 



1. Probably few among those who are 
studying these lessons have not read the charm- 
ing book by Charles and Mary Lamb, called 
"Tales from Shakspeare." But how many 
of them know the story of the lives of this 
brother and sister ? Mary, the sister, who was 
ten years older than her brother, had killed 
their mother in a fit of insanity when Charles 
was but seventeen years old. From that time 
young Lamb devoted his life to the care of 
this poor sister. For her sake he gave up 
everything, — love, ambition, fame, — that he 
might provide her a home and ** shelter her 
shattered mind from the shocks and blows of 
a scornful world." His life thus became one 
long act of self-sacrificing love, more beautiful 
than the finest essay or poem he ever wrote. 

2. There have been many such lives ever 
since the great law of self-renouncing love was 
revealed in the life of him who " took up his 
cross daily until he died upon it." Yet to 
many minds, and especially to the young, this 
law of self-sacrifice seems hard to understand 
and still harder to obey. The word " sacrifice " 
carries us back in imagination to a time when 
men in heathen lands, as well as among the 
]Qy/Sj gave up something 2^s a tribute to a Higher 
Power, or to represent their self-devotion to 
the Being or beings whom they worshipped. 
Those old sacrifices have passed away; but 
that for which they stood remains as a law and 
necessity of human life, — namely, the giving 
up of something. When it is spoken of as self- 
sacrifice or self-denial, it means the giving up 
of the lower self to the higher self ; the sur- 
render of passions to principles, of inclination 
to duty. Or it means, in our relations with 
others, the giving up of our ease or of our pleas- 
ures or even of our personal interests to those 
affections which have not self for the object, — 
to the happiness and welfare of our fellow- 
men. 

3. It will help us to understand what self- 
sacrifice or self-denial requires of us if we think 
of life as a continual conflict of desires. In 
this strife something must always be preferred. 



and therefore something must at the same time 
be denied or given up. When the body is 
allowed to rule instead of being made to serve, 
we deny the higher for the sake of the lower. 
When the appetites and passions obey the con- 
science, then we deny the rule of the lower for 
the sake of the reign of the higher. To sub- 
due the sensual to the spiritual, the animal in 
us to the divine in us, is the true self-sacrifice, 
by which we make the most of ourselves and 
unfold our appointed lives. 

4. Examples of this kind of self-denial are 
abundant. They are found in the biographies 
of hundreds of the world's greatest and most 
useful men. John Milton, whose long life was 
"a heroic poem," gave up in his youth all 
lower kinds of pleasure, forsook society, and 
devoted himself entirely to the studies which 
developed his powers of mind. Other men who 
have become great inventors, great scientists, 
great statesmen, were in their early years " pil- 
lowed on hardship, taught by poverty, made 
strong by neglect." 

5. But this giving up of the lower self is a 
still nobler thing when it is done for the sake 
of gaining a virtuous character. The lower self 
has its claims upon us. We have senses as 
well as intellect, appetites as well as aspira- 
tions, and there are pure pleasures which come 
to us through our lower nature. One should 
enjoy his food even to have it do him the good 
it was meant to give. Sports and games and 
" youthful jollity " belong to childhood, and 
play is as needful as work to the young. But 
suppose an article of food that you enjoy is 
going to do you harm in some way that perhaps 
you may not now understand; you must give 
it up for the sake of the good that will come of 
such denial. Or suppose the sport you are 
fond of interferes with a lesson that should be 
learned ; you must deny yourself the pleasure 
for the sake of mental growth. 

6. The chief sphere, however, in which 
self-sacrifice acts is the sphere of our relations 
to others. A child soon learns that he is 
not only to .be helped by others and to help 
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himself, but is himself to be helpful and even 
to give up some things in order that others 
may have their share. A boy of some three 
years old found his customary romp with his 
Either interfered with by the claims of his little 
one-year-old sister. When the father explained 
that he must sometimes play with baby, the 
boy, thinking only of himself, replied, "But 
you did n't use to once." Gradually, we may 
presume, the boy came to see that the claims 
of others would often compel him to give up 
some claim or pleasure of his own. To do 
this in a loving spirit is the mark of true 
goodness. Nothing is sadder than to see a 
child growing up with the idea that every- 
thing must be done by others to make home 
pleasant for him, while he himself never prac- 
tises even the smallest self-denials. 

7. It has been said that there are three direc- 
tions or dimensions of human life, — length, 
breadth, and height. The length is a man's 
reaching out in the line of growth and self- 
culture and of the special work he is fitted to 
do. The height of life is its reaching up 
toward God. And then there is life's breadth, 
— the reach outward into sympathy with other 
men and into self-denying labors for their wel- 
fare. That man leads the true life of a son of 
God who strives to unite this length and 
height and breadth, — to be true to himself 
while he blesses others and " glorifies God.'^ 
But suppose, in trying to gain self-culture or 
in pursuing his special calling, he runs the 
risk of losing the breadth of life, — of forgetting 
not only the happiness, but even the rightful 
daims of others, — what is he to do ? The fol- 
lower of Jesus will know at once what he is to 
da He must deny himself. Doing good must 
oome before getting good. " Love is the fulfil- 
ling of the law ; " and it is the nature of love to 
be unselfish and to minister to the wants of 
others. A child is not to sacrifice the peace and 
comfort of home, even in striving to get useful 
knowledge and to stand well at school. 

8. The conflict between the duties we owe 
to ourselves with respect to ourselves and the 
duties we owe to ourselves with respect to 
others is often as difficult as it is painful. 
When the struggle is between the world and 



a righteous life, between self-interest and truth, 
or between ** the flesh " and " the spirit," it is 
comparatively easy to see which is the right 
path to take. But when our sympathies and 
our affections come into conflict with our need 
of culture and our devotion to a noble career, 
the problem is not so easily solved. We can 
solve it in the case of single actions. Well do 
I remember the gracious kindness of one of 
New England's eminent scholars who gave a 
precious hour from his morning's studies that 
he might personally introduce the needy col- 
lege student to the benevolent friend who was 
ready to help him. Sacrifices of this sort 
might easily encourage the selfishness of those 
for whom they are made ; and besides it is cer- 
tain that "sympathy with others in a man who 
has no strong or clear direction for himself is 
soft and weak." That man best helps the lives 
of those about him who is striving- with all his 
soul to be something himself. 

9. Yet the Christian Jife is rightly defined as 
a life of self renouncing love. Wc have again 
and again been reminded in these lessons that 
the leading idea in the teachings of Jesus is 
his idea of man as Son and Brother. But the 
brotherhood is not for the sake of the sonship ; 
the sonship is for the sake of the brotherhood. 
In the loving service of others occasions will 
often arise when the law of self-sacrifice will 
overrule the law of self-culture. Such an 
occasion comes to the patriot when at his 
country's call he gives his life to save the 
nation's larger life. It comes to the mother 
when she holds her own health — her very life, 
even — as nothing worth if she can only shield 
and save the life of her child. It has come — 
how many times in the glorious history of 
Christian souls ! — to men and women who 
have turned aside from the culture, the posi- 
tion, the just renown they might have won^ to 
humbler tasks that the necessities of their 
fcllow-mcn laid upon them. The recognition 
of the supreme worth of such self-sacrifice has 
turned the cross from an instrument of infamy 
to the symbol of the noblest manhood, and 
made the life of him who for our advantage 
was nailed on the bitter tree the inspiration 
and the pattern of the true life of man. 
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Teachings of Jesus. 



GOLDEN SAYINGS. 



We can offer up much in the large, but to 
make sacrifices in little things is what we are 
seldom equal to. — Goethe. 

Brave conquerors 1 for so you are, that war 
against your own affections and the huge army 
of the world's desires. — Shakspeare. 

There never did and never will exist any- 
thing permanently noble and excellent in a 
character which was a stranger to the exercise 
of resolute self-denial. — Walter Scott. 



In this world it is not what we take up, 
but what we give up, that makes us rich. — 
Beecher. 

If any man will come after me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross daily, and follow 
me. — Luke ix. 23. 

If meat maketh my brother to stumble, I will 
eat no flesh forever more, that I may not make 
my brother to stumble. — i CoR. viii. 13. 



QUESTIONS FOR YOUNGER PUPILS. 



1. What does Jesus say in Matt, xviii. 8 } 

2. What kind of language do we call this ? 
Note. 

3. What do we mean when we say a child 
has " lost his tongue " t 

4. What do the words of Jesus in this £th 
verse really mean } Note. 

5. What is wrong-doing ? Note. 

0. What, then, are we to "cut off," or 
"pluck out"? Note. 

7. What do you think of Peter's conduct 
and speech, as related in Matt. xvi. 22 ? 

8. What did the Hebrew word ''Satan'' 
mean.^ Note on ver. 23. 

9. Why did Jesus apply it to Peter ? 

10. What did the phrase, take up one's cross ^ 
mean to the Jews ? Note on ver. 24. 

11. Tell the story of the life of Charles 
Lamb. § i. 

QUESTIONS FOR 

1. Explain the figurative language used in 
Matt, xviii. 8, 9. Note. 

2. Define wrong-doing as it is explained in 
this note. 

3. What was the occasion of the conduct 
and speech of Peter related in Matt. xvi. 22 ? 
Note. 

4. How does his speech appear to you ? 

5. What did the Hebrew word ''Satan" 
mean ? Note on ver. 23. 

6. What is told us of the speech and arts 
of " Satan " in the fourth chapter of Matthew.? 

7. Explain ver. 24, and show why the image 
of the cross was appalling to a Jew. Note. 

8. Explain ver. 25. 

9. What made the life of Charles Lamb so 
noble ? § I . 

10. What was the original meaning of 
sacrifice } § 2. 

11. Define self-sacrifice as a law of the 
Christian life. § 2, last part. 

12. Explain this still further by reference 
to life as a conflict. § 3. 



12. What were sacrifices among the Jews 
and the heathen in ancient times } § 2. 

13. How much of the old meaning of the 
word " sacrifice " remains as a law for us ? § 2. 

14. Give an example of self-denial prac- 
tised for the sake of getting an education. § 4. 

15. Give examples of self-denial practised 
for the sake of gaining a virtuous character. § 5. 

16. Tell the story of little Three-year-old 
given in § 6, and show what it illustrates. 

17. What is the follower of Jesus to do if 
he has to choose between doing good and 
getting good .? § 7. 

18. What did a great scholar do to help a 
needy college-student ? § 8. 

19. What is said about sonship and brother- 
hood in the beginning of § 9 ? 

20. Give some of the illustrations of self- 
sacrifice mentioned in § 9. 

OLDER PUPILS. 

13. What kind of self-denial is illustrated 
in the life of such a man as Milton t § 4. 

14. Give illustrations of self-denial from 
every-day life. § 5* 

15. Tell the story of little Three-year-old 
and its lesson. § 6. 

16. What three "dimensions" of life arc 
spoken of in § 7 ? 

17. What must be done if getting good and 
doing good come into conflict ? § 7. 

18. Illustrate this from the example men- 
tioned in § 8. 

19. Sonship and brotherhood, — which must 
take precedence ? § 9. 

20. Illustrate by examples instanced in § 9. 



POINTS FOR FURTHER STUDY. 

I. Sacrifices among the Jews and the heathen 
in antiquity. 2. Rights and duties, how to be 
adjusted. 3. The " chief end of man'' — is it 
to live a " life of self-renouncing love " ? 



LESSON XXIV. 



DISINTERESTEDNESS. 

Lake xiv. 12-14. (Let the pupil also read the parable of the Hours, in Matt. xx. 1-16.) 
GOIjDSN text. — Do good . . . hoping for nothing again. — Luke vi. 35. 



THE MEANING. 



Nor on the Golden Text. In the 
ed Version this verse is translated, " Do 
tm (L e. your enemies) good . . . never de- 
airing." But the meaning which this gives 
not unlike that of the Golden Text. Give to 
hen, do even your enemies good, and do not 
: the absence of an immediate reward make 
Q lose heart or hope. Your reward shall be 
eat» for ytm 'shall be sons of the Most High, 
one denies that disinterested service has its 
ward; but its reward is not what men under- 
d as gain or advantage or pleasure. It is 
owth of character, increase of spiritual life, 

er likeness to God. 

uoke xiv. 12. *' ^ dinner or a supper^* — 

fc is, the morning meal, commonly taken a 

tie before noon, and the evening meal, taken 

Nmt sunset " Call not thy friends . . . nor 

dk meighiars,*^ We must remember that 

SOS said this at a feast in the house of one 

' the chief Pharisees. He had already had 

an to rebuke the unseemly strife among 

e gnests, each one of whom had tried to push 

If into the highest place at the table. 

now turns to the host, and with an obvious 

Dce to the selfishness which had been 

ed by the guests, teaches the master of 

ttast the way to exclude all selfishness 

society. Do your acts of kindness to 

irho win be so glad to receive them that 

iviU not strive for the highest seats, and 



then you will be free from all suspicions of 
selfishness in your benevolence. 

Verse 13. *M feast, ^* — literally, as in chap. 
V. 29, a reception. Such a public feast given to 
the poor would now-a-days savor of ostenta- 
tion. Among Eastern peoples, however, open 
hospitality has always been the custom. "The 
essence of the teaching of Jesus, as distinct 
from its form, remains for all who give freely, 
in what at the time is the best and wisest way, 
to those who can give them no recompense In 
return." 

Verse 14. "Thou shall be blessed'* There 
is always a reward for right-doing, only this 
reward is never in th? nature of pay. When 
Jesus says, " Do good, hoping for nothing 
again," and again, " Give, and it shall be given 
to you," he does not contradict himself. Ex- 
perience confirms both these sayings. *' Only 
the man who gives freely, without calculation, 
out of the fulness of his heart, ever can find his 
love returned to him." 

" The resurrection of the just?* This phrase, 
we now know, in the light of the general teach- 
ings of Jesus, means not only the rising of the 
righteous dead, but also the rising of the living 
into fellowship with the divine love. Not pay 
hereafter, but the present blessedness of those 
who are " risen with Christ," is the promised 
reward. 
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Teachings of yesus. 



THE TEACHING. 



1. If we look, as we always should, to the 
life of Jesus for the best illustration of his 
teachings, we shall find our present lesson- 
passage made clear, and even luminous, by the 
simple statement that he "pleased not him- 
self." In all his dealings with men he shows 
us how a man will act whose love for others is 
wholly disinterested, and has in it no taint of 
self-reference. For the highest charm in the 
character of Jesus is not the self-sacrificing 
benevolence which it manifests. We can con- 
ceive of a life spent in doing good, in helping 
others and serving mankind, which, placed by 
the side of the life which Jesus lived, would be 
like the rose without its perfume or the lark 
without its song. "To do good, hoping for 
nothing again," to invite to the feast of our 
self-renouncing helpfulness not those who will 
in return ask us to their feasts, but " the poor, 
the maimed, the lame, the blind," who can- 
not recompense us, — this is the highest type 
of benevolence, the love that sings its cheery 
song just as the bird sings, asking for no reward 
save the joy that is in the singing. In God's 
sight our self-sacrifices have no value save as 
they are prompted by a loving spirit. " If I 
give my body to be burned, but have not love, 
it profiteth me nothing." 

2. This disinterested quality of goodness is 
displayed in everything that Jesus did. He 
healed men's bodies, because he had com- 
passion on them, not to gain their good-will. 
He defended the weak and took the side of the 
despised and the uninfluential, who had no 
favors to reward him with. He made friends, 
not for what they could do for him, but for 
what he could do for them. He trained a band 
of disciples, not to constitute his party and 
shout the praises of their leader, but to carry 
on his mission of self-denying love. When 
he wept over Jerusalem it was not like a 
Greek patriot, who might bewail the evil for- 
tunes of the country which could confer no 
merited honor upon himself, but as a loving 
mother, whose sorrow is the keener pang of 
seeing her children wander from her guid- 
ance. 



3. Yet right here we come upon a promi- 
nent feature of the teachings of Jesus which, at 
first sight, seems to stand in contradiction to 
this doctrine of disinterestedness. I mean the 
constant reference in those teachings to the 
rewards of goodness. The morality of Jesus 
is not enforced by threats, but proclaimed with 
blessings. Every command lies between a 
beatitude and a promise, as if he had said, 
" Blessed are ye, — be merciful, -r for ye shall 
obtain mercy." " In short, it is * Blessed — for,' 
* Blessed — for,' from beginning to end ; while 
the duties are concealed between the promises, 
and the burdens hidden under the pleasures." 
And not in the Beatitudes only are rewards 
offered to those who walk in the way of God's 
commandments. To the rich young man who 
asked, "What shall I do that I may have 
eternal life ? " Jesus answered, ^'If thou wouldst 
enter into life^ keep the commandments." And 
again, when Peter asked the question, " Behold, 
we have forsaken all, and followed thee ; what 
shall we have therefore ? " he received from 
Jesus the inspiring answer to this effect : " They 
who make sacrifices for me and iny cause shall 
receive an hundred-fold of the things re- 
nounced, and in the world to come eternal life." 
Such passages as these almost appear to 
sanction what has well been called the "eter- 
nal selfishness," which says, "Give up this 
world, that you may have the next ; lose here, 
that you may gain hereafter.^* 

4. But is this looking to the recompense of 
reward the real motive which the Gospel gives 
us } Is not the Christian's aim perfection rather 
than happiness.^ Does not the true spirit of 
Christianity prompt men to do right disinterest- 
edly, and not from the hope of any personal 
advantage or reward, either temporal or spirit- 
ual ? That this is the grand Ifsson of the 
Gospel will be readily perceived, if we dis- 
tinguish between what Jesus said about the 
results and the motive of right doing. It is 
true that the meek, the merciful, the pure in 
heart, are blessed ; that the things which are 
just and lovely and pure and true are emphati- 
cally useful; and that "godliness hath the 
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promise of the life that now is, as well as that 
which is to come." 

But no man really finds the blessedness 
which follows right-doing, if he makes that and 
not the doing right his aim and motive ; and 
the man who leads a godly life fur the sake of 
its reward misses both the reward and the 
godliness. Just because true happiness is 
so precious, the law that " he who seeketh 
findeth," which holds of everything else that 
men care for, does not hold with regard to that 
blessedness which comes from doing right. In 
order to be happy, we must aim at something 
higher than happiness. Doing right is attended 
wUh happiness, not rewarded by it. Walk in 
the path of duty, and this attendant spirit will 
walk unseen by your side, blessing you as you 
walk. But the duty must be done disinterest- 
edly, not for the rewards it can bestow, or for 
the pleasures it holds in its hand. One thing 
always follows doing right, the enrichment of 
ckaracter ; and in the possession of that is a 
joy that cannot be taken away. 

5. This lesson of the supreme value of dis- 
interestedness fills out what has been taught in 
Lesson XXIII. on the duty of self-sacrifice. 
It shows us that what is worth most in God's 
sight IS the spirit in which we do the duties 
that are required of us. This is the teaching 
of one of the least understood of the parables 
of Jesus, the parable of the Hours (Matt. 
XX. I— 16). In this story a man who has a 
yineyard hires laborers to work for him at a 
" penny " a day. But he seems to act very 
strangely, because the laborers who do not 
begin their work until the "eleventh hour** 
receive just as much pay as those who have 
toiled from early morning, " bearing the burden 
and the heat of the day." But the meaning of 
the story is that God, who is represented by 
the "householder," cares more for a small 
lenrice that is done in a disinterested spirit 
and from love to Him than for a great service 
wfa I men do in a bargaining temper and in 
on to get their "pay.** Indeed, Jesus told 
parable by way of giving a full answer to 
irhen the Apostle asked the Master what 

wds his laithful followers would receive. 



6. For illustrations of disinterested good- 
ness, we have only to look to the lives of that 
great multitude who, in all the Christian ages, 
have been the true disciples of him who 
" pleased not himself." Think of St. Paul and 
his self-denying labors in carrying the Gospel 
to the Gentiles ; unwilling to be a burden to 
the churches for his support, his own hands 
ministering (by following his trade as a tent- 
maker) to his necessities 1 Think of Wilber- 
force, whose whole soul was so absorbed in the 
efforts he made to destroy the inhuman traffic 
in slaves, that to one who remonstrated with 
him because he gave no attention to the saving 
of his own soul he nobly replied that hie was so 
busy trying to save others from misery that he 
had forgotten even that he had a soul ! Think 
of devoted missionaries to heathen lands, like 
Judson and Livingstone ; of heroic reformers, 
like Luther and Latimer; of philanthropic 
heroes and heroines, like Howard, and Eliza- 
beth Fry, and Florence Nightingale 1 Or open 
the later pages of American history, and read 
of the disinterested patriotism of the countless 
heroes who died that freedom and their country 
might live ! Or think, finally, of those religious 
sculptors who wrought in most exquisite 
fashion those parts of their statues which were 
removed from human sight, laboring in their 
high vocation not for what men would say of 
their work, but for their own thought and love 
of it! 

" In the elder days of Art, 

Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part ; 
For the Gods are everywhere." 

By a "cloud of witnesses" to the divine 
loveliness of disinterested living are we sur- 
rounded to-day. A human world made bright 
and fair by such Christ-like souls, however im- 
perfectly the holy light shines from their char- 
acter, is not a selfish world ; and the homage 
that men everywhere involuntarily pay to 
unselfish goodness testifies to the truth that 
such goodness, and not doing right for the 
sake of a reward, is '*the natural way of 
living." 
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GOLDEN 

There is no grace in a benefit that sticks to 
the fingers. — Seneca. 

A good man is like a vine which has pro- 
duced grapes and seeks for nothing more after 
it has once produced its proper fruit. — Mar- 
cus AURELIUS. 

Virtue, without the aid of outward advantages, 



SAYINGS. 

stands in no need of reward, and must be 
sought for her own sake. — Ovid. 

Whosoever shall seek to gain his life, shall 
lose it. — Luke xvii. 33 

He that seeketh the glory of Him that sent 
him, the same is true. — John vii. 18. 

Love seeketh not its own. — i Cor. xiii. 5. 



QUESTIONS FOR YOUNGER PUPILS. 



1 . What reward is promised those who " do 
good, hoping for nothing again *' ? Luke vi. 35. 

2. What were the hours for dinner and 
supper among the Jews ? Note on Luke xiv. 1 2. 

3. Tell something about the occasion which 
led Jesus to say " Call not thy friends," etc. 
Same note. 

4. What kind of " a feast " is spoken of in 
verse 13."* Note. 

5. What do you think of the advice which 
Jesus gives about asking people to a feast ? 

6. What is the difference between *' reward " 
and " pay " } Note on ver. 14. 

7. What is meant by the *' resurrection of the 
just " ? Same note. 

8. What kind of reward do the birds sing 
for? § I, last part. 

9. What gives to self-sacrifices their only 
value? § I. 

10. Mention some of the acts of Jesus 
which show that his goodness was dismter- 
ested. § 2. 



II. State some of the rewards which Jesus 
promised to those who did well. § 3. 
^ 12. Which is the Christian's aim, — perfec- 
tion or happiness ? § 4. 

13. Distinguish between the results and the 
motives of right-doing. § 4. 

14. If your friend makes you a present in 
order to get a gift from you, what do you think 
of his giving ? 

15. In order to be happy what must we aim 
at? §4. 

16 Tell the parable of the Hours (Matt. 
XX. I- 1 6). 

17. What lesson does this parable teach ? 

§5- 

18. Give examples of disinterested good- 
ness. § 6. 

19. Recite the verse about the builders. § 6. 

20. What kind of goodness is the " natural 
way of living " ? § 6, last sentence. 



QUESTIONS FOR OLDER PUPILS. 



I. Compare the two translations of the 
Golden Text, and show how they have in sub- 
stance the same meaning. Note. 

2 What occasion prompted Jesus to say to 
his host, " Call not thy friends^'' etc. ? Note 
on Luke xiv. 12. 

3. How can we to-day carry out the spirit 
of the command in ver. 13? 

4. What two sayings are we told, in the 
note to ver. 14, "experience confirms " ? 

5. What is meant by the "r^jttrr^^//^«^M^ 
/r/j/*'? Same note. 

6. What is said in § i to have been the 
highest charm in the character of Jesus ? 

7. How i^ this illustrated by a reference to 
bird-life ? 

8. What does St. Paul teach that enforces 
the same truth ? 

9. Hoiv did Jesus manifest disinterested- 
ness ? § 2. 

10. What rewards of goodness did he 
promise ? § 3. 

II. What is the seeming contradiction 
here? 



12. How can we reconcile the two classes 
of passages referred to ? § 4. 

13. How can we get happiness by not seek- 
ing for it ? 

14. What is the parable of the Hours 
(Matt. XX. 1-16) ? 

15. Why did Jesus tell it ? 

16. What lesson does it teach ? 

17. Give examples of disinterested good- 
ness. § 6. 

18. Recite Longfellow's lines about the 
builders. 

19. Why is it said in § 6 that disinterested 
goodness is' the '' natural way of living " ? 



POINTS FOR FURTHER STUDY. 

I. Rewards and punishments as incentives 
to virtue. 2. The New Testament doctrine 
of rewards. 3. Rochefoucauld's maxim that 
"the virtues and vices arc all put in motion by 
interest." 



LESSON XXV. 



TEACHABLENESS. 

Luke viiL 4-15; compare Matt. xiii. 1-9 and 18-23, and Mark iv. 1-9 and 14-20. 

GOLDEjN text. -^Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after righteousness: 

for they shall be filled. — Matt. v. 6. 



THE MEANING. 



Luke viii. 4. Matthew tells us (chap. xiii. i) 
that Jesus gave this parable while he was sit- 
ting in a boat and the multitude stood on the 
shore. Dean Stanley, in his " Sinai and Pales- 
tine," describes a waving corn-field extending 
on the hillside down to the edge of the Lake 
of Galilee. " There was the trodden pathway 
running through the midst of it, with no fence 
or hedge to prevent the seed from falling here 
and there on either side of it or upon it ; itself 
hard with the constant tramp of horse and 
mule and human foot.'* 

Verse 5. The Revised Version translates, 
not" a sower,** but "//5^ sower," which gives 
ns a more lively picture of the scene. 

Verse 6. '* On the rock." "There," savs 
Dean Stanley, in the description already quoted 
from, " was the rocky ground of the hillside 
protruding here and there through the corn- 
fields." 

Verse 7. "Among thorns.''* In Palestine 
thorny shrubs and plants abound, and their 
roots lie hidden in the ground at seed-time, just 
as the roots of weeds are hid in the fields 
where we plant the corn or sow the wheat. 

Verse 8. ** A hundred fold." This seems a 
large jrield. Yet we learn that in the year 
1868 in England there were wheat-fields in 
iHiich many single seeds produced each '* thirty 
stiawSy which yielded between nine hundred 
ud one thousand grains from a single parent 
•eed." 



" He that hath ears to hear^ let him hear." 
This expression Jesus often used when he 
wished to call special attention to the teach- 
ing which he had given ; as if he had said : 
" What has now been told you is well worth 
considering.** 

The hearers of this parable knew that the 
fate of seed falling into the different places, 
which Jesus probably pointed out to them 
while he was speaking, would be just such as 
described in the story (more fully detailed in 
Matthew*s report of it). 

Verse II. ^"^ The word of God." Every living 
truth that enters man*s heart and produces 
holiness of life, from whatever source it may 
immediately come, is from God, — is His word 
to the soul. 

Verse 12. *^The devil." In the actual sow- 
ing described in the parable, the birds snatch 
away the seed. So, in the application of the 
parable, it is obvious that the word '* devil ** 
personifies the great number and variety of 
evil influences which remove from shallow 
minds the truths of which they have only a 
feeble hold. 

Verse 13. This describes the large class of 
excitable and impulsive hearers. They receive 
the word readily, with joy but without thought. 
They "go with the crowd." The romantic side 
of truth attracts them, and they are " carried 
away " by whatever beautiful picture of good- 
ness is brought before their minds. But a life 
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of virtue is a life of struggle j and only that 
kind of hearing the truth which takes it into 
the depths of the conscience and roots it there 
will make a man strong against temptation and 
trial. 

Verse 14. In this verse we are shown the 
men who open their minds to the truth, but at 
the same time suffer other things to enter there, 
— worldly ambitions, the love of money, and 
the passion for pleasure. They are ** double- 
minded," trying to serve both God and Mam- 
mon. But Truth says to the soul, " Love me 
all in all or not at all\" 



Verse 15. ^^ An honest and good hearty* — 
better, " a noble and good heart." The noble 
heart scorns what is base, and seeks always as 
its highest end and aim " the kingdom of God 
and His righteousness." The epithet " good ** 
denotes large-heartedness, generous devotion, 
and self-forgetful ness. The act of Mary de- 
scribed in Lesson XVIL was called by the 
Master a " noble " work. In the Book of Acts 
Barnabas is called a ''good'* man, because 
he was a man of large and generous sympathies, 
capable of self-sacrifice for the cause of truth 
and right 



THE TEACHING. 



1. We shall readily connect this lesson with 
the two that precede it if we take note of these 
words, written by St. Paul to the Romans : '* Be 
not wise in your own conceits " (Rom. xii. 16). 
As the only goodness that is worth anything is 
disinterested goodness, so the only way to gain 
knowledge is to have an open and receptive 
mind, a mind not puffed up with its ** own con- 
ceits," but ready and eager to learn, counting 
its present acquirements as the merest dust in 
the balance compared with what is yet to be 
attained. 

2. The duty of having a docile or teachable 
spirit is very forcibly taught us in the parable 
of the Sower. This parable Jesus spoke at a 
great crisis in his public ministry. He had 
found the majority of the Jewish people in a 
very low spiritual condition. Their heart, he 
said " was waxed gross ; their ears were dull 
of hearing and their eyes they had closed." 
The religious leaders of the people had become 
his bitter enemies. " His gentle spirit, his 
beautiful character, his winsome ways and 
words," only provoked their opposition the 
more. Then, as the end of his Galilean labors 
drew near, many of his own disciples " went 
back and walked no more with him." And as 
he looked forward to the tragedy which he 
knew awaited him at Jerusalem, he felt that 
even his true and devoted followers should 
be forewarned against disappointment. They 
must be taught that the truth which feeds the 



life of the soul goes down to the deep roots 
of that life, and produces convictions which 
trials and temptations and pain and loss cannot 
shake. 

3. The soil in which truth is sowed is the 
human heart. On the condition of the heart 
depends the harvest that will come from the 
sowing. The same teaching is very differently 
received by different persons. A landscape or 
a painting or a piece of noble music calls forth 
different feelings in the breasts of different 
observers or hearers. A dull mind sees noth- 
ing in a field-daisy but a common, useless weed. 
Burns sees in it a " bonny gem " that cheerfully 
has "glinted forth amid the storm;" and Words- 
worth calls it " Nature's favorite," that makes 
man's spirits "play with kindred gladness." 
So of the truths which Jesus taught, and which 
some one has likened to flowers gathered while 
the dew is still on them. Some hearts receive 
them as the trodden path receives the scattered 
seeds, which are only trampled under men's 
feet or snatched away by hungry birds. Others 
receive them as the rocky soil takes the seed 
into shallow places, where it can make no root. 
Others still receive them as the soil already 
half filled with roots of thorns and germs of 
weeds takes in the sower's seed. But some 
men there are whose minds and hearts are so 
open to all good influences, so well prepared 
to receive religious impressions, that they may 
be likened to the " good ground," into which 
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the Sower casts his seed and knows it will 
bring forth a hundred fold. 

4. Our duty in this matter is to see to it that 
we have **the noble and good heart/' — the 
heart in which seeds of truth will find congenial 
toil. How can we do this ? In the first place, 
that is a "noble and good heart'' which desires 
to know truth, which wishes to learn the 
will of God that it may do that will, and there- 
fore turns toward God as the flower turns its 
opening petals to the sun. In the Bible we 
read a good deal about an Eastern shepherd 
and his sheep. The sheep seem not to be the 
shepherd's flock or herd so much as his family. 
He knows them all, calls each one by name, 
goes before them and leads them to good pas- 
tures and refreshing waters, shares their lot, 
and guards them from every danger. We do 
not wonder that of such sheep it is said that 
they know their shepherd's voice and hear it 
md obey it. Now, this is just our relation to 
God if we really love Him. We shall be glad 
to hear His voice and willing to obey His word, 
because it is the voice of One whom we love 
and trust, the word of One who seeks only our 
highest good and our truest happiness. 

5. Then, again, the " noble and good heart " 
is die heart that is faithful to the light it already 
has, and so is prepared to receive more light. 
Jaas said : " If any man willeth to do the will 
bf God he shall know of my teaching." As if 
he had said, the way to know more of what 
God wants you to do is first to do so much of 
His will as is already plain to you. Agassiz, 
the great teacher of science, used to put a 
single object, a fish or a bird, into the hands 
of the pupil who was beginning to study natural 
history, and make the pupil study by himself 
that single specimen, until by the use of his 
own eyes and hands and brains the student had 
learned all he could about it ; then the teacher 
would help him to a wider and a truer knowl- 
edge. But the first thing for the learner to do 
was to use faithfully and perseveringly the 
partly trained faculties and the small amount 
dC knowledge he already had. This is God's 
way of teaching His children their duties and 
Hit will* They must first do the known and 



the nearest duty, — be gentle, kind, honest, 
charitable ; and then by the doing of so much 
of the known will of God, they will make ready 
the soil of the heart for new truths and higher 
revelations. 

6. Many bright examples of a teachable 
spirit are given us in the New Testament. 
Nathanael, about whom we read in the first 
chapter of the Gospel of John, had this spirit. 
He was a man " without guile," one who was 
not trying to serve two masters, not living a 
life of self-seeking, but "seeking after God." 
Barnabas, the companion of St. Paul, was 
another man of this sort. Lydia, of whom we 
read in the Book of Acts, had the same teach- 
able heart ; for her heart, so the record runs, 
" the Lord had opened to give heed unto the 
things spoken of by Paul." And to the same 
class of lowly, docile souls belonged Mary of 
Bethany, that eager listener to the words of 
Jesus, that noble doer of the generous action 
which is spoken of "wherever the Gospel is 
preached in the whole world." 

7. Does anyone ask: What is this "word 
of (^d " to which our minds should be ever 
open, and the soil of a " noble and good heart " 
be prepared to receive ? Mary and Nathanael 
found it the gracious sayings that fell from the 
lips of the living Master ; Lydia recognized it 
in St. Paul's impassioned speech; thousands 
of Christian souls have heard it in the lives of 
the " saints of God ; " the Quakers have lis- 
tened to it as the Spirit of the Most High has 
breathed into their own souls and wakened 
there its celestial strains. But the word of 
God comes to us through many voices. In 
the natural world we live in, ** day unto day 
uttercth speech " of God. In the human world 
where our common duties lie, the presence and 
example of the good, the loving, and the true 
reveal the Word divine. That Word comes to 
the open mind from the deeps of music, from 
pictures of beauty, from the poet's verse, and 
the biographer's page. It comes, as Dr. Dewey 
has so eloquently said, "from wherever the 
Spirit of God, like the unseen wind, breathes 
holy refreshment and healing life through the 
hearts of the children of men." 
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GOLDEN SAYINGS. 



And gladly would he learn and gladly teach. 

— Chaucer. 

Beholding the bright countenance of truth 
in the quiet and still air of delightful studies. 

— Milton. 



Teach me Thy way, O Lord! — Psalm 
Ixxxvi. II. 

Whatsoever things are true, honorable, just, 
pure, lovely, of good report . . . think on these 
things. — Phil. iv. 8. 



QUESTIONS FOR YOUNGER PUPILS, 



1. Where was Jesus when he gave the 
parable of the Sower } Note on ver. 4. 

2. Describe the landscape that was before 
him. Same note. 

3. What was meant by *' on the rock," in 
ver. 6 } Note. 

4. What do you understand by the expres- 
sion " among thorns," in ver. 7 ? Note. 

5. Tell of a large yield of wheat in England. 
Note on ver. 8. 

6. What was meant by the sentence, " He 
that hath ears to hear, let him hear " ? Same 
note. 

7. Tell what you think would become of 
seed sown in each of the four fields. 

8. What is the "word of God *' spoken of 
in ver. 11? Note. 

9. Tell in your own language who the four 
classes of hearers are that are mentioned in 
the parable. See notes on verses 12, 13, 14, 15. 



TO. What precept about being wise did St 
Paul give, and what does it mean ? §1. 

11. What is the •'soil" in which truth is 
sowed? § 3. 

12. How do different people see and hear 
the same things ? Illustrate. § x. 

13. Tell what is said in § 4 about Eastern 
shepherds and their sheep. 

14. Who will be most likely to hear and 
obey the voice of the Heavenly Shepherd ? § 4. 

15. What did Jesus say about doing and 
knowing, and what does his saying mean ? § 5- 

16. How did Agassiz set beginners to work 
studying natural objects ? § 5. 

17. How does God teach us higher truths? 
§ 5, last part. 

18. What is said of Nathanael in § 6? 

19. What "generous action " is spoken of 
in § 6, last sentence ? See Lesson XVII. 

20. What kind of a hearer was Mary of 
Bethany ? 



QUESTIONS FOR OLDER PUPILS. 



1. Describe the place where the parable of 
the Sower was told. Note on ver. 4. 

2. Explain ver. 6. Note. 

3. Explain ver. 7. Note. 

4. In ver. 8, explain "« hundred fold" 
Note. 

5. In same verse, explain the saying, " He 
that hath ears^* etc. Note. 

6. What was the fate of seed sown in the four 
kinds of soil mentioned in this parable ? 

7. What is meant in this parable by the 
" devil " ? Note on ver. 12. 

8. What kind of people are described in 
ver. 13 ? Note. 

9. What kind of people are described in 

ver. 14? Note. 

10. Define and illustrate the ** honest and 
good heart," spoken of in ver. 15. Note. 

11. How would you connect this lesson 
with the two that precede it ? §1. 

12. At what time in his ministry did Jesus 
speak this parable ? § 2. 

13. What different classes of the Jewish 
people were probably in his mind? § 2. 

14. Illustrate the teaching of the parable 



by the different ways in which the same things 
are seen or heard by different persons. § 3. 

15. What is the first condition of having 
the " noble and good heart '* ? § 4. 

16. Illustrate the relation of the soul to 
God from the life of an Eastern shepherd. § 4. 

17. What second condition of having the 
" noble and good heart " is stated in § 5 ? 

18. Illustrate this by Agassiz's method of 
teachim? a beginner. § 5. 

19. Tell how the teachable spirit was shown 
by Nathanael, Barnabas, Lydia, and Mary of 
Bethany. § 6. 

20. What is the " word of God " to which 
a " noble and good heart " is ever open ? § 7. 

21. How may we continually receive more 
of the light of this divine Wor3 ? 



POINTS FOR FURTHER STUDY. 

I. Obedience as the organ of spiritual knowl- 
edge. 2. In what sense is the Bible the " Word 
of God " ? 



LESSON XXVI. 
HUMILITY. 

Matt, xviii. 1-4, v, 5, and Luke xvii. 7-ia 

GOI4DXSN TBXT. — Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit the earth. 

Matt. V. 5. 



THE MEANING. 



Matt, xviii. I. " Who then is greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven f " On the homeward jour- 
ney from the Mount of Transfiguration to 
Capernaum, the disciples had been talking 
among themselves of the greatness they would 
attain when the " kingdom " which they hoped 
for should be established. 

Verse 2. ** A little child** Read chap. xix. 
13. In the Gospel of Mark we read that Jesus 
took the child in his arms. 

Verse 3. **Be converted** This is much 
better rendered in the Revised Version, ** Ex- 
cept ye turn** — that is, turn from your self- 
seeking ambition and become as humble as 
little children. 

Verse 4. " Humble himself y'* etc., — that is, 
iteame humble as this child now is. The trait 
of a child's nature which Jesus had in mind is 
its contentment with its littleness and depend- 
ence. What the disciples needed was so to 
realize their own littleness as to give up their 
unseemly disputes about who among them was 
the greatest, and strive with a teachable mind 
to grow up into the manhood which had been 
set before them. 

Matt. V. 5. " Inherit the earth,'* — that is, the 
land, the Canaan of the Old Testament prom- 
iseSf the kingdom of the Messiah. As a gen- 
eral promise, it here means the possession of 
spiritual blessings. Yet it is also true that 
meek and self-forgetting souls possess the 
really good things of earth. See § 9 in 
Lesson XV. p. 68. 



Luke xvii. 7. " A servant^** — that is, a bond- 
servant, or slave. Such a slave was bound to 
do ever}'thing his master might require of him. 

Verse 9. " Thank that servant** Under the 
old relations between master and slave, mas- 
ters never thought of thanking their servants 
for the performance of any duty. 

Verse 10. '* We are unprofitable servants.'''* 
This seems a "hard saying *' when we think that in 
the parable of the Talents (see Lesson XXIL) the 
servants who make a right use of the talents intrusted 
to them are called *^ good and faithful," and are bidden 
to ** enter into the joy of their Lord." But this short 
parable was given to teach another kind of lesson, — 
namely, that to do his duty a man must be true in 
action and feeling to the fu/t claims of the relations 
in which he stands to others and to God. We are, 
indeed, not slaves, but sons. The Christian idea of 
Duty is not that of a stern Taskmaster, but, as a 
Christian poet has sung, that of a Law-giver, who 
wears — 

"The Godhead's most benignant grace; 
Nor know we anytliing so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face." 

God is Love. His claims come to us in the form 
of blessings. The divine grace is the law of our 
conduct. We must therefore, as the grateful yet 
humble children of such a Father, convert our duties 
into affections and our affections into duties; nor 
ever think we have done anything to boast of so long 
as other duties remain undone, or if the duties done 
have lacked the grace of self-devoted as well as utterly 
conscientious service. 
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THE TEACHING. 



1. Had Jesus spoken our Golden Text to an 
audience of Greeks or Romans, they would 
have laughed him to scorn. You insulted a 
pagan when you called him humble. The Jews, 
on the other hand, had learned something of 
the beauty of humility. From the *' olden time '* 
their psalmists and prophets had praised the 
humble. "The meek shall inherit the land, 
and shall delight themselves in the abundance 
of peace" (Psalm xxxvii. ii, 12). "Thussaith 
the high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity : 
... I dwell with him also that is of a contrite 
and humble spirit" (Isa. Ivii. 15). "What 
doth the Lord require of thee but to do justly, 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God?" (Micahvi. 8). 

2. But Jesus not only redeemed the word 
which in classic usage meant mean-spiritedness ; 
he also taught the Jew what it is that makes 
the humility which the psalmists honored and 
the prophets praised the crowning grace of 
manly character. This he did, in the first 
place, by making God the standard for men 
to strive after, and by showing them that in 
God self-devotion and loving service — the 
qualities that constitute true humility — are 
attributes of His Fatherhood. Merely to say 
to a man, " How little you are by the side 
of God's greatness, how ignorant you are if you 
measure your knowledge by God's wisdom, how 
feeble you are if you compare your strength 
with his omnipotence," is not enough to 
awaken the feeling of humility. You must 
show him that " the majesty of God is the 
majesty of a father, which takes our littleness 
into its greatness, makes it part of itself, 
honors it, trains it, and does not mock it." 
A child is not humiliated at the thought that 
his parents can do so much more than he can do 
himself. He simply feels humble about his own 
performances, while he is happy to do even the 
little that he is able to. So we see Jesus re- 
vealing God as Father and man as Son ; and 
we know at once that when he says, " Happy 
are the meek," he means that the sons of God 
rejoice in meekly following after their Father. 



3. But Jesus did more than to set the little- 
ness of man against the greatness of God. 
He revealed the possibilities that are in every 
child of God. The story is told of a young 
art-student that when for the first time he stood 
before one of the greatest pictures that had 
ever been painted, the excellence of the work, 
so far from discouraging him, caused him to 
exclaim with true humility blended with a 
noble ambition : "And I too am a painter ! " 
To see ourselves as we might be, to realize what 
a piece of work is man as God made him to be, 
— and then to recognize how little we are doing 
to come up to this ideal, how by our indolence 
we bury our talents in the earth, and by our sins 
lay waste our God-given powers, — surely this 
is to be shamed and humbled into making 
a more earnest effort to be our true, our diviner 
selves I Jesus shows us how tender, compas- 
sionate, and merciful, how just and holy, God is. 
But he also shows us what man may become 
as a son of such a Father, — how forbearing and 
forgiving, how loving and helpful, how pure and 
true and just, we all may be. 

4. And then humbleness comes to us along 
with service to others. No man will be in dan- 
ger of thinking of himself "more highly than 
he ought to think " who is devoting his life to 
help those who are around him and to lift up 
those who in gifts or privileges or attain- 
ments are below him. The essence of humility 
is forgetfulness of self. In the kingdom of 
heaven the king is the servant. Our Master 
in the art of right living is he who went about 
doing good ; who stooped to the lowliest, and 
took by the hand the despised and the perse- 
cuted ; who washed his disciples* feet, giving 
them an example that they should do to others 
as he had done to them. 

5. The grace of humility is always best seen 
in those who are doing the best and the most 
work. The humblest men of science are those 
who have toiled hardest in the fields of knowl- 
edge and have seen their work open before 
them into measureless fields that reach far out 
of sight. The reformers, missionaries, philan- 
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thropists, whom the world delights to honor, 
have ever been "meek and lowly of heart." 
They have said, with St. Paul, "Not that I 
have already obtained . . . but I press on.^* 
They have labored for no earthly rewards, nor 
that their good works might be seen and praised 
of men. They have toiled on that God's king- 
dom might be enlarged, and have often died 
without the sight of the peace, the salvation, 
the redeemed society, for whose coming they 
gave up their lives. The modesty of true 
greatness has passed into a proverb. Vet 
those that have most merit have most to ex- 
case pride. That which keeps them humble 
in their estimate of themselves is their knowl- 
edge that nothing they can ever do will overpay 
their debts to God and to man. The French 
have a saying, " Noblesse oblige^'' which means 
that one's rank lays certain obligations on him. 
Our rank as sons of God lays upon us all du- 
ties that we owe to Him, and that only those 
who love Him with all their mind and heart and 
soul and strength can even begin to discharge. 
We owe duties to our fellow-men that life, 
the longest life, is not long enough to enable 
ns to perform. Other men in all past ages 
have labored for us, and we have entered into 
priceless possessions which their toils and sac- 
rifices won for us. The least we can do to re- 
pay our debt to man is to consecrate our lives 
to man's uplifting. Freely have we received, 
freely must we give. When we have done 
our best and our utmost, and measure it all 
against what Duty demands of us, we shall see 
that we have done nothing to boast of, — noth- 
ing to make us otherwise than the humble fol- 
lowers of him who, " though he was rich, yet 
for our sakes became poor,'' and gave his life 
that the life of man might be rich and great 
and acceptable in the sight of God. 

6i It would be a profitable study to look 
hack over all the preceding lessons of this 
course, and see how many of them teach in- 
directly the virtue of humility. There was no 
pride or thought of self in the quiet deed of 
mercy done by the Good Samaritan (lesson 11.). 
The Golden Rule of Justice (III.) bids us 
prefer another in honor rather than ourselves. 



The law of Judging Others (IV.) requires us 
to know ourselves, and let the consciousness 
of our own weakness weave the mantle of 
charity that we are to throw over the failings 
of our fellow-men. The sin of Contempt (V.) 
will never be harbored in the humble heart. 
Forbearance and Forgiveness (VI. and VII.) 
come from the sense of our kinship with the 
divine, combined with our need of forbearing 
and forgiving treatment. The Peacemakers, 
the sympathetic, and those who love their 
enemies (VIII., IX , and X.) are meek and 
lowly of heart. The Charitable and those who 
do not covet (XIV. and XV.) are saved from 
the pride, the haughtiness, and the restless de- 
sires of those that " trust in riches." Gratitude, 
Courtesy, and Lowly Service (XVII., XIX., 
and XX.) are marks of the meek-hearted ; while 
Self-sacrifice, Disinterestedness, and Teach- 
ableness (XXIII., XXIV., and XXV.) are 
virtues which the proud soul can never possess. 

7. The " conclusion of the whole matter " 
is that humility is inseparable from a Christian 
character ; that one cannot enter into the 
kingdom of heaven, and live the life of a true 
son of God unless he keeps himself humble 
" like a little child." If, then, the way to be 
humble is to be childlike, are not children nat- 
urally of a meek disposition ? They would be 
so if they did not so often cease to be childlike, 
even in their earlier years. As soon as a child 
is spoiled^ as we say, by excessive indulgence and 
foolish flattery and all kinds of unwise petting, 
he loses that charm of unconsciousness of self 
which we see in young children who enjoy so 
simply and so fully the things that are given 
them, and play and work so heartily that they 
lose themselves and all thought of self in what 
they are doing and enjoying. 

The pupil will find some excellent illustra- 
tions of the virtue which this lesson sets forth 
in two of the chapters (chapters iv. and viii.) 
in Rev. H. N. Brown's " Sunday Stories." But 
the folly of being proud and conceited and the 
loveliness of a meek and self-forgetting spirit 
are shown to us every day in the examples of 
men and women, yes, and of children, all 
about us. 
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GOLDEN 

Humility is the solid foundation of all the 
virtues. — Confucius. 



We cannot think too highly of our nature, 
or too humbly of ourselves. — Colton. 

Humility, — that low, sweet root 
From which all heavenly virtues shoot. 

Moore. 



SAYINGS. 

The meek will he guide in judgment, and the 
meek will he teach his way. — Psalm xxv. 9. 

Whosoever shall humble himself shall be 
exalted. — Matt, xxiii. 12. 

Learn of me, for I am meek and lowly of 
heart. — Matt. xi. 29. 

Walk worthily of the calling wherewith ye 
were called ... in all lowliness and meek- 
ness. — Eph. iv. 2. 



QUESTIONS FOR YOUNGER PUPILS. 



1. Why did Jesus place a "little child" in 
the midst of his disciples? Notes on Matt, 
xviii. I, 2. 

2. What is meant, in ver. 3, by being *^^ con- 
verted'' t Note. 

3. What is it to humble one's self? Note 
on ver. 4. 

4. What is meant by the promise made 
in the Golden Text to the meek? Note on 
Matt. V. 5. 

5. What kind of a " servant" is spoken of 
in Luke xvii. 7 ? 

6. How do you reconcile what is said in 
ver. 10 with the blessing that is promised to 
the faithful in the parable of the Talents ? Note 
on ver. 10. 

7. What did the Greeks and Romans think 
of meekness ? §1. 



8. What had the Jews been taught about 
this virtue ? §1. 

9. Is a child humiliated, or is he rather made 
to feel humble, when he sees that his parents 
can do so much more than he can do ? § 2. 

10. Tell the story of the art-student in § 3. 

11. How will serving others keep us hum- 
ble ? §4. 

12. Who are the humblest men of science ? 

§5- 

\y What is the meaning of the French 

saying, ** Noblesse oblige " ? § 5. 

14. Apply this to men in general. 

15. Show how humility is indirectly taught 
in some of the preceding lessons. § 6. 

16. Why are not all children meek ? § 7. 

17. Why do you like humble and self- 
forgetting people better than you like those 
who are proud, conceited, and selfish ? 



QUESTIONS FOR 

1. What occasion called forth the words of 
Jesus in Matt, xviii. i ? Note. 

2. On what other occasion did Jesus refer 
to a child to illustrate his teaching ? 

3. What is meant by the phrase " be con- 
verted^'' in ver. 3 ? Note. 

4. Explain ver. 4. Note. 

5. What is meant by " inherit the earthy' 
in ver. 5 ? Note. 

6. In what sense do the meek really pos- 
sess the earth ? Same note. 

7. Show the different ways in which humil- 
ity was regarded by the pagans and by the 
Jews. § I. 

8. How did Jesus exalt this virtue ? § 2. 

9. Illustrate by the feelings of a child 
towards his parents. § 2. 

10. How did Jesus still further reveal the 
glory of humility? § 3. 

11. Tell the story of the art-student given 
in § 3. 

12. How does that story illustrate the 
meaning and worth of humility ? 



OLDER PUPILS'. 

13. Show how rendering service to others 
keeps a man humble. § 4. 

14. Of the world's workers, who are always 
the humblest ? § 5. 

1 5. What has made them so ? 

16. Explain the French proverb " iVi?^/^^^^ 
obliged §5. 

17. How does this apply to all men ? 

18. Show the indirect teaching of the virtue 
of humility from several of the former lessons 
of this series. § 6. 

19. Why are not all children childlike ? 

§7. 

20. What is the real judgment of the world 

upon humble and self-forgetting people as 
compared with the proud and conceited ? 



POINTS FOR FURTHER STUDY. 

I. True and false aggressiveness. 2. How can 
"good and faithful servants be'accounted 
unprofitable ? 3. The meekness that is justly 
despised, — how illustrated in fiction ? 



LESSON XXVII. 



SINCERITY. 

Luke vii. 31-35; Matt. xxi. 28-31 (to the end of sentence " They say unto him the first" ). 



GOLDBN TEXT. — He that doeth truth cometh to the light. — John iii. 21. 



THE MEANING. 



Luke vii. 31. " TTtis generation" — that is, 
the people then living in Judaea. 

Verse 32. " The market-place:' " Just in- 
side the town -^ near the gate, if a town had 
walls around it—- the streets met in the mar- 
ket-place. This was the place for business, 
news, and fun. Here, on some shady seat by 
the gate, the * Elders ' sat and gravely talked ; 
here the laborers waited to be hired, and here 
the children played. Here, too, were the 
shops." (Gannett*s "Childhood of Jesus," 
part iii. p. 6.) A lively description of scenes 
in the Jews' market-place is given by Delitsch 
in his " Jewish Artisan Life," pp. 58, 59. 

" ffmti piped unto you.'* This refers to the 
Jewish children playing wedding. The chief 
part of a Jewish wedding was the procession 
of the bridegroom and his friends to the house 
of the bride and the return of the company, 
including now the bride and her maidens and 
such other friends as joined the procession on 
the way to the bridegroom's house. This 
cetemony took place late in the evening, and 
the company all carried lamps in their hands. 
A band of musicians or singers went before 
them, and on the way back crowds of people 
pressed into the streets to see the sights and 
add to the noisy shouts of rejoicing. At the 
bridegroom's house the wedding-feast began, 



which sometimes lasted for many days. It is 
easy to see what a " jolly " game the children 
had when they played wedding in the long 
street of the village market-place. 

" Have mourned to yoit.^' Sometimes these 
Jewish children imitated a funeral procession. 
The dead were borne to the grave on an open 
bier, followed by the near relatives and friends, 
the mourning women (who had been hired to 
beat their breasts and sing songs of lamenta- 
tion), and the musicians, playing dirges on the 
flute. The children probably played funeral 
by simply forming a procession and imitating 
the actions of the hired mourners. They may 
also have given a mock performance of the 
flute-playing. (See, for these children's plays, 
Gannett's ** Childhood of Jesus," part iii. pp. 
9 and 10.) 

All this was childish sport ; and, like chil- 
dren to-day, these Jewish boys and girls were 
continually disagreeing with one another, one 
set wishing to play wedding while another 
insisted on playing funeral. 

Verse 33. ^^ Ilath a devil ;" more correctly, 
" hath a demon" — that is, he is a fanatic, is 
crazy. 

Verse 34. " Eating and drinking^' as at the 
feast in the house of Levi and at the wedding 
in Cana. 
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" A wine-bibber.^^ As a term of reproach this 
was of course a slander against Jesus. Yet 
Jesus, unlike John, was eminently social. 
There was nothing peculiar in his mode of 
living. 

Matt. xxi. 28. " What think yeV This 
short parable is found only in Matthew. The 
question with which it begins refers to what 
Jesus has been saying to the Jews about the 
*' authority " of John the Baptist. 

" Son** An affectionate address. We should 
indicate this by making the father call his son 
by his Christian name, as John, or Henry. 

Verse 29. " Repented:* The Revised Ver- 



sion says, " repented himself.** The meaning 
is, rather, he was sorry. He had spoken 
hastily ; but now that he has had time to think 
about it he feels remorse for what he said, and 
straightway goes to do his father's orders. 

Verse 30. ** / go^ Sir,** The very forms of 
speech here show hypocritical submission and 
respect. " I," — of course / will go. ** aS/V," 
— in marked contrast to the rude ** I won't " of 
the impulsive brother. " Went not.** He broke 
his promise, — a promise given with insincerity. 
The explanation of the direct bearing of this 
parable is given in the Teaching. Its general 
application is obvious enough. 



THE TEACHING. 



I. ** Sincerity,** says Carlyle, — "a deep, 
great, genuine sincerity, — is the first character- 
istic of all men in any way heroic.** But Jesus 
would have every man a hero in the warfare of 
life, and so we find him repeatedly enforcing 
the duty of being sincere. How warmly he 
praises Nathanael, in whom he saw a man 
" without guile " ! How lovingly he looks 
upon the rich young man who had come to him 
with an honest purpose to learn the way to 
" eternal life *' ! How well he knew that Peter, 
in spite of all the generous, impetuous, noble, 
timid, and seemingly ever-wavering impulses 
of his disposition, was yet a "rock ** of genuine- 
ness, sincere in his glorification, as in his re- 
buke, of Jesus, and most of all sincere in his 
great repentance when the arrow of his Mas- 
ter's loving glance (Jesus " turned and looked 
on Peter ** ) pierced his inmost soul I Con- 
sider, also, the prominence which Jesus gives 
in his discourses to this indispensable virtue 
of sincerity. Those who are promised the 
beatific vision of God (Matt. v. 8) are the 
pure in heart, — they who are not only 
" chaste as morning dew," but as transparent 
as the clear deeps of a mountain lake. On the 
other hand, what words of holy indignation 
fell from his lips in awful rebuke of the men 
who were mere actors in religion, — the " hypo- 
crites " whose outward show of piety and phi- 
lanthropy, united with the hollow untruth and 
unreality of all their professions, turned sweet 



religion into a " rhapsody of words,** and made 
of the religious life a ghastly ruin I No wonder 
that such insincerity moved him to say that 
tjie men and women who in the world's esti- 
mation were the worst of sinners had a better 
chance to enter the kingdom of heaven than 
these pious pretenders. In their rude " I will 
not " was more of hope and promise than in 
the hypocrites' smooth " I go. Sir.** 

2. But not in word alone did Jesus set forth 
the excellence of sincerity. He was what he 
taught. When the enraged and scofHng Jews 
asked of him, " Who art thou ? " he answered 
them in substance, '* What I say to you, that 
essentially I am " (John viii. 25), or, in the 
words which nt find in the margin of the Re- 
vised Version at this verse: ** I am altogether 
that which I also speak unto you,** " The great 
novelty,*' says Dean Church, ** was that Jesus 
was in earnest ; that he put the real meaning 
to what others taught and handed down in 
words. The example which he showed was 
something the world had not yet seen.'* ** So 
perfectly,*' says Dr. Morison, " was Jesus, in 
his daily thoughts and acts and in his entire 
being, bound up with what is highest in morals 
and religion, that he comes to us as the illus- 
tration and embodiment of what he taught." 
It is not the single act of goodness, but the 
good man that shines like a candle of the Lord 
in this " naughty world ; " and he who came 
*' a light into the world,** in whose life " was 
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the light of men/' was sincerity itself. " Such 
fulness ivith such purity was never seen besides 
apOD the earth.'* And the light of that holy 
life is a light-enkindling light, because the 
radiance that streams from it to touch and 
illamine all other human hearts is the pure 
whiU tight of a soul that was sincere, 

3. One form of the insincerity which Jesus 
rebaked is admirably pictured in our first 
lesBon-passage (Luke viii. 3I-35)' Under the 
pleasing emblem of a scene from a market- 
place, where the children are playing at mar- 
riages and funerals, and hardly know their own 
minds as they try first one and then the other 
of their games, Jesus vividly conveys the idea 
that the men of that time, and especially the 
more religious people, the Pharisees, were 
merely playing at religion. Their piety was 
all a make-believe piety. For a while they had 
followed after John the Baptist. But instead 
of seeing in him the very greatest of all the 
Jewish prophets, and listening with open minds 
to his stirring religious appeals, they soon 
turned away from him with as much levity and 
scorn as if they had been men who made no 
professions of any interest in religion. And 
when they heard the gracious and merciful 
words which Jesus addressed to the sinful, they 
had just as little sympathy with his tenderness 
and compassion as they had shown toward the 
sererity and sternness of the Baptist. They 
were like self-willed children, — "everything 
by tarns and nothing long,'' changeable in their 
hnmor and fickle of temper, just because they 
were never in earnest, but were only amusing 
themselves with pious works. 

4. The insincerity of these old-time Phari- 
sees is still further brought to light in the short 
parable of the Two Sous. In this picturesque 
story we see a son grown to man's estate, old 
enough therefore to realize his responsibilities 
and to be ready to respond to the call of duty. 
Yet when the call is given, — when a task is as- 
signed him, not by a severe task-master but by 
a loving father, — this son does nothing but 
promise. He says, "I go. Sir," using the 
smooth forms of speech which every hypocrite 
•o glibly employs, but in his heart he means 
an the time not to go. Exactly of this evil 



disposition, with this black heart of insincerity, 
were the Scribes and Pharisees of that day. 
No wonder that Jesus told them that the very 
dregs of the populace — the rude men and 
coarse women who at first turned away from 
the gospel's invitations with a prompt ** I will 
not," yet afterward repented and accepted 
the offered grace — were nearer the kingdom 
of heaven than such self-satisfied but hollow- 
hearted zealots as they had shown themselves 
to be. 

5. While nothing can so well excite our 
dislike of insincere people as to see their 
characters plainly pictured in all their hateful 
features, the beauty of a frank, sincere, and 
loyal spirit always attracts us and makes us 
desirous of cultivating so lovely a virtue. In 
" Tom Brown's School Days," one of the best 
books ever written for boys, we are told of a 
little fellow at the boarding-school who had to 
sleep in a large room with a number of bigger 
boys. Young Arthur felt very shy and lonely, 
for he had never been away from home before. 
But there was one thing which he did with a fear- 
less frankness that won the admiration of every 
manly spirit among the older boys. He knelt 
down just before he got into bed and quietly 
said his prayer, just as he had been taught to 
do at home, not stopping to think what the 
others might say about him, but being simply 
loyal to what his own heart told him was the 
right thing to do. And though he was faithful 
to a little duty because he was true-hearted, and 
not because he thought he would gain some 
reward, he was rewarded by the helpful and 
beautiful friendship of Tom Brown himself, 
whose nobler nature was deeply touched at the 
sight of such sincerity. 

6. Reference was made in § 6 of lesson 
XXIV. to those religious sculptors of the 
Middle Ages who would do no imperfect work, 
even in those parts of their statues which were 
removed from human sight. Equally sincere, — 
that is, honest and faithful, — in their work were 
many of the religious painters whose pictures 
we see in the churches and convents of Europe. 
One of these painters, known to us by the name 
of Fra Angelico, frescoed the walls of the 
small and dimly lighted cells in the Convent of 
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St. Mark at Florence with exquisite pictures, 
as carefully and beautifully painted as if they 
had been designed for a public gallery. The 
holy artist well knew that not many eyes would 
look upon these pictures ; but into each one 
of them he put his whole soul, painting every 
separate picture as if that work alone were the 
one work God had called him to do. When 
I saw those beautiful frescos I repeated Emer- 
son's lines, and thought of this thorough and 
faithful artist as a man who — 
" Wrought in a sad sincarity, 



Himself from God he could not free." 

7. The thought which so often comes to the 
religious man, ** Thou, God, seest me," is a 
powerful incentive to loyalty and sincerity ; yet 
the duty of being sincere commends itself also 
to the conscience of every one who knows what 
pure and noble satisfactions a true self-respect 
always gives. We can no more free ourselves 
from ourselves than we can set ourselves free 
from God. Each one of us is his own judge, 
and within every man is the unseen tribunal 



before which his thoughts are ever accusing or 
excusing him. A self-respecting man will do 
nothing which he is afraid or ashamed to have 
others know about ; for his sincerity will begin 
at home. He will first be true to himself, and 
then he cannot be false to others. He will 
have no secret faults. In the inner chambers 
of his soul there will be no dreaded " skeleton," 
such as is said to be in every house, — some 
hidden sin that lays a heavy hand on a man just 
because it is concealed and must not be sent 
forth into the light. To the man who is sincere 
of speech, true of heart, and loyal in every act of 
life, we may apply the lines of Coleridge, in 
which the poet sings the praises and celebrates 
the happiness of those who are great in simply 
being good : — 

" Hath he not always treasures, always friends, 
The good great man ? three treasures, — love, and 

light, 
And calm thoughts, r^fular as infants' breath ; 
And three firm friends, more sure than day or 

night, — 
Himself, his Maker, and the angel Death ? ** 



GOLDEN SAYINGS. 



Socrates, being asked the way to honest fame, 
said, " Study to be what you wish to seem." 

Put it out of the power of truth to give you 
an ill character. — Marcus Antoninus. 

Faithfulness and sincerity are the highest 
things. — Confucius. 

Truth hath a quiet breast. — Shakspeare. 



And simple truth his utmost skill. — Sir 
Henry Wotton. 

The truth shall make you free. — John viii. 
32. 

If we walk in the light as he is in the light 
we have fellowship one with another. — 
I John i. 7. 

Let us keep the feast with the unleavened 
bread of sincerity and truth. — i Cor. v. 8. 



QUESTIONS FOR YOUNGER PUPILS. 



1. Describe a Jewish market-place. Note 
on Luke vii. 32. 

2. How did Jewish children "play wed- 
ding " ? Same note. 

3. How did they "play funeral"? Same 
note. 

4. Explain ver. 33. Note. 

5. Why did the Jews call Jesus 2i^^ wine- 
bibber *' t Note on ver. 34. 

6. Relate the parable given in Matt. xxi. 
28-31. 



7. What does ver. 29 mean ? Note. 

8. How did the two answers given in ver- 

30 show the characters of the two sons } 
Note. 

9. What men did Jesus love and commend 
for their sincerity.? § i. 

10. What is the beatitude of the ** pure in 
heart " ? 

^ II. Show how Jesus is an example to us of 
sincerity. § 2. 
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IS. How do the "children playing in the 
market-place'* illustrate the character of the 
Jews of whom Jesus spoke ? § 3. 

13. What Is taught in the parable of the Two 
Sons? § 4. 

14. Tell the story from "Tom Brown's 
School Days." § 5. 



15. Tell about the paintings of Fra An- 
gelico. § 6. 

16. \Vhat"3 thought keeps a religious man 
sincere ? § 7. 

17. How will self-respect help us to be sin- 
cere ? § 7. 

18. Repeat the lines at end of § 7. 



QUESTIONS FOR OLDER PUPILS. 



1. Describe a Jewish market-place. Note 
on Lake vii. 32. 

2. Describe the plays of Jewish children. 
Same note. 

3. How do these plays illustrate a trait of 
character in the Jews which Jesus rebuked? 

4. Explain ver. 33. Note. 

5. How did the ** Son of Man " come " eat- 
inff and drinking " ? Note on ver. 34. 

a Why was Jesus called a wine-bibber? 
Same note. 

7. What was the occasion of the parable 
related in Matt. xxi. 28-31 ? • Note on ver. 28. 

& What is the meaning of ver. 29? Note. 

9. How are the characters of the two sons 
zerealed by the form of their replies in ver. 
30? Note. 

la What did Carlyle say of sincerity ? § i. 

11. Who were the men that Jesus loved 
and praised for being sincere ? §1. 

12. Do you think Peter was a sincere man ? 

13. What is meant by being "pure in 
heart"? 



14. Whom did Jesus rebuke with "holy 
indignation "? §1. 

15. Show how Jesus exemplified sincerity. 
§2. 

16. Who were typified by the two sons in 
the parable ? § 4. 

17. Give the illustration of sincerity that is 
related in § 5. 

18. How did Fra Angelico show the same 
virtue ? § 6. 

19. How will self-respect keep a man sin- 
cere ? § 7. 

20. Recite Coleridge's lines quoted in § 7. 



POINTS FOR FURTHER STUDY. 

I. The insincerity of the religious teachers 
among the Jews at the time of Christ. 2. The 
strongest motive to sincerity. 3. The need of 
sincerity and genuineness in common life and 
in the work that men do. 



LESSON XXVIII. 



WATCHINGI- AGAINST TEMPTATION. 

Matt V. 13 and xxvi. 36-4. 



GOLDEiN TEXT. — Watch and Pray that ye enter not into temptation: the spirit 

indeed is willing but the flesh is weak« •— Matt. xxvi. 41. 



THE MEANING. 



Matt. vi. 13. " Lead us not into temptation?'' 
The Revised Version reads, " Bring us not," 
etc. Many persons find it hard to understand 
how it can be said, or even thought, that God 
ever brings, or leads, His children into tempta- 
tion. They call to mind the strong language 
of James i. 13, " God tempteth noman.*^ They 
appeal to the common sense of mankind, which 
regards those who lead others into temptation 
as base and evil. How then, they ask, can we 
pray to God not to do that which He cannot 
do if He is good ? Does not this language of 
Jesus admit of a different interpretation, and 
should we not rather say, in our petition to the 
All-holy One, " Suffer us not to be brought into 
temptation " ? 

These questions call for an explanation of both 
the thought and the language of the passage before 
us. First as to the thought. There is no reference 
here to those inward evil desires which entice a man 
and cause him to consent to be led astray (see § 2 of 
the Teaching). But the deep underlying thought is 
the sense of human weakness in the presence of the 
allurements of evil. The man who is profoundly 
conscious of this weakn?ss will cry out not only to 
be saved from evil-doing, but, if possible, to be saved 
from the conflict with evil. He will feel with respect 
to the serpent-charm of sin, as he feels at the approach 
of any great sorrow. We know there is healing in 
sorrow's bitter cup ; yet our human nature involun- 
tarily cries, " If it be possible, let this cup pass from 
me." We know, too, that there is poison in the cup 



which sin presses to our lips, — that at the last it biteth 
like a serpent and stingeth like an adder. And 
so, because all experience shows how prone men are 
to put this poison of evil to their lips, we cry out, 
from the depths of our weakness, that this cup, too, 
may not be placed -within our reach. 

Secondly, as to the language of this petition. Deep 
feeling always goes straight to its object, without 
stopping to discriminate nicely in the choice of the 
words it employs. The devout heart recognizes God 
in all things. He puts the cup of sorrow into our 
trembling hands, and it is He who ordains the trials 
and the conflicts out of which comes the strength of 
a tested manhood. The natural form of a prayer 
that voices the shrinking of the humbled soul from 
any new contest with the dread power of evil is that 
which is given us here, — the direct appeal to God : 
Bring us not into conflict with evil . . . rather 
deliver us from it altogether. 

Matt. xxvi. 36. " Gethsemane" a Hebrew 
word meaning " oil-press." It was probably an 
enclosed olive-yard at the western slope of the 
Mount of Olives beyond the brook Kedron. 

Verse 37. " The two sons of Zebedee^* — that 
is, James and John. These two disciples, with 
Peter, had been witnesses of the Transfigura- 
tion of their Master. 

Verse 38. " Sorrowful unto death?* An old 
Commentator renders this phrase, •* I am even 
like to die for sorrow." Into the cause of this 
agony of Jesus we cannot fully enter. The 
earthly lot of the Saviour was that of a " Man 
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of Sorrows ; ** and the thought of the Cross to 
which he was now drawing near, of the betrayal 
by Judas, the denial by Peter, and the desertion 
of all the other disciples, — the anticipated in- 
dignities and sufferings of a crucifixion, — and, 
deeper than all else, the sadness of a heart that 
felt the sufferings which sin brings upon men, 
as if they were his own, — made up that " Sor- 
row's crown of sorrow " which was piercing 
his soul as no crown of thorns would after- 
ward pierce his weary head I No wonder that 
he prayed that the cup might pass from him, 
— that out of his very sympathy with others. 



which had met with so faint a response, he 
should ask these drowsy companions to stay 
near him, and for a little while keep guard 
with him against the swiftly gathering danger I 
Verse 40. " Unto Peter ^^ who had promised 
most. ^* Lest ye enter into temptation.** The 
temptation was at hand, and to resist it body 
and soul should both be awake. Maurice well 
says : "When Jesus rises and bids the disciples 
pray that they may not enter into temptation, 
it is as if he, who was always tempted, then 
knew for the first time the whole meaning of 
temptation." 



THE TEACHING. 



1. Our Golden Text sets before us the duty 
which this lesson is to explain, — the duty of 
constant watchfulness against temptation. It 
also assigns the reason why we should be 
watchful : " The Spirit indeed is willing, but the 
JUsk is wfoJt,** In the writings of St. Paul the 
Greek word translated " flesh " means the lower 
part of man's nature as the seat of evil passions 
and desires,— the " fleshly mind," as it is once 
called. In the words which Jesus addressed to 
Pieter in Gethsemane, the " flesh " is simply the 
iff^. which is often so weak as to defeat the 
purpose of the spirit. Yet, as this weakness is 
caused, in part, by the lack of certain elements 
which give stability to the good impulses of 
the heart, and make the soul the master over 
the infirmities of the senses, the word " flesh," 
as Jesus here used it, may be understood as 
having reference to that side of our moral na- 
ture which is most readily influenced by the 
objects of sense in general. The sleepiness 
of the disciples in the Garden was, no doubt, 
owing to their grief, their weariness, and their 
intense excitement, which naturally sought 
relief in slumber. But they had been told 
beforehand to watch ; and the words of Jesus 
— "the flesh is weak " — were spoken "not to 
palliate their failure, but to point out the peril 
of it.** This weakness, which is never to be 
urged to excuse our yielding to temptation, is 
to be kept ever in mind as the reason why we 
ihoold be on our guard and " watching unto 
prayer.** 



2. The clearest statement of the nature of 
temptation, which the Bible gives us, is found 
in the Epistle of James, chap. i. verses 
12-15: — 

" Blessed is the man that endureth temptation : 
for when he hath been approved, he shall receive 
the crown of life, which t/ie Lord promised to them 
that love him. Let no man say when he is tempted, 
I am tempted of God : for God cannot be tempted 
with evil, and he himself tempteth no man ; but 
each man is tempted when he is drawn away by his 
own lust, and enticed. 

" Then the lust, when it hath conceived, beareth 
sin ; and the sin, when it is full-grown, bringetb 
forth death." 

This account of the way into which a man 
falls into temptation seems, at first sight, to be 
at variance with the common explanation that 
is given of the conduct of those who follow evil 
courses. Of such persons we say : *' They 
were enticed into sin; evil companions led 
them astray." Now, while it is true that bad 
people lie in wait to entice the unwary, and 
while every young person should beware of 
evil companionship, it is the sad fact that 
the majority of those who are led astray are 
led astray by themselves, by their own evil 
thoughts and imaginations. As St. James 
forcibly expresses it, " They are drawn away 
by their own lusty* — that is, by the sinful 
desires which they have suffered to grow up 
in their own hearts. In a sermon *' On the 
I Sin of being led Astray," Dr. Walker makes 
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three strong statements, which, however, are 
no stronger than the facts of human experi- 
ence will justify. First, he says, a large pro- 
portion of those who have been led astray 
suffered themselves to be led by others, 
whether through the possession of a natural 
taste for some vice or through the influence of 
a morbid curiosity to know what the vice is. 
Secondly, these persons put themselves in t?i€ 
way of temptation. The bad companions did 
not seek them out, but they sought out the bad 
company. And, thirdly, it is a bad sign that 
a man should be singled out by others to be 
enticed into evil courses. Men of real princi- 
ple, undoubted integrity, are never spoken to, 
are never thought of, in this connection. 

3. How then, it may be asked, are the young 
to be made watchful against this form of temp- 
tation which consists in their consenting to be 
led astray ? One thing they should early learn, 
— to prize as a treasure that is of inestimable 
value their moral independence. To be weak- 
willed is to be miserable. Moral strength 
constitutes man's personality. " It makes the 
distinction between a self-active being and one 
who moves only as he is moved." We may 
choose to follow some leader ; but this is a very 
different thing from being led by another be- 
cause he chooses to lead us. In this last case 
we give up that which makes us men, — our 
moral independence. Not to be morally inde- 
pendent of those about us is to suffer our- 
selves to be mere driftwood on the currents of 
life, always floating one way, instead of being 
like a noble ship that moves as a " thing of 
life " because it has the power in itself to go 
either with or against the current. 

4. Another way to keep one's self from 
yielding to temptation is always to resist its 
first beginnings. Everybody has power enough 
to overcome an evil desire when it is first sug- 
gested, to stifle an improper suggestion when 
it is first made, to refuse to entertain a bad 
thought when it knocks at the door of the 
mind for admission there. It is because we 
fail to see the importance of these first steps 
that we so often find ourselves becoming the 
slaves of thoughts and feelings which after a 
while almost compel us to do their bidding. 



Read this old Arabian fable, which is here in 
point : — 

** One cold night a camel, fastened by a long tether, 
thrust his nose into his master's tent and said, ' It 
is very cold; let me put my nose within the tent.' 
And the indulgent master consented. Then the 
camel said, * It grows colder ; let me thrust m my 
whole head.' Growing presumptuous, he at length 
pushed in the whole length of his crooked neck, and 
finally the entire bulk of his uncouth and ill-savored 
body. And when the master, remonstrating, said, 
* There is not room enough for me and thee,' the 
camel replied : * It is verily so. You may go out of 
the tent ; I shall remain.' '* 

The moral of the fablefis easily read : Say 
" No ! " to the first beginnings of temptation. 
Bad endings always come of bad beginnings ; 
but we have only ourselves to blame if we give 
the bad beginning; a chance. 

5. Still, though we should strive to keep our- 
selves from being led astray by governing our 
thoughts and keeping our imaginations pure, we 
yet live in a world from which we must be ever 
on our guard if we would be unspotted from 
its evils. Not to anticipate what will be said 
further on in other lessons about our religious 
duties, it is important for us to understand that 
we owe it to ourselves to act in all things from 
the highest motives. Merely to say that we will 
be watchful against the entrance of evil into 
our hearts, that we will resist every tempter 
that shall approach us, is not enough. We 
must so live as not to be of the world even 
while we live in it and are making its nearest 
duties our immediate concern. How can we 
do this except by having " our citizenship in 
heaven^'' as St. Paul wrote to the Philippians ? 
That is, we are to think of ourselves as im- 
mortal beings, beginning here a life that has 
no end. We are to remember that we are sons 
of God ; and if sons, then heirs, princes of a 
Royal Divine Family. To walk worthy of 
our heavenly calling and our divine rank, to 
havCf as it werCy the atmosphere of heaven about 
us while doing our daily work, is the sure way 
to keep off the stains of the world's defile- 
ments. Jesus is in this our great exemplar. 
He came out unspotted from the great tempta- 
tions which beset him at the outset of his pub- 
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lie career, because the force of his life-purpose 
was positive and not negative, — a purpose to 
live the life of God, and not merely to try not 
to live a life of worldly aims and ambitions. 
" He did not spend his life in trying not to do 
wrong ; for he was too full of the earnest love 
and longing to do right, — to do his Father's 
wiU." 

6. If we follow the example of Jesus, and 
" seek first the kingdom of God and His right- 
eousness/' we shall naturally be led to make a 
Christlike dedication of ourselves to the world 
that will help still more to keep us from its 
evil. Doctors and nurses rarely catch the 
diiffa^* which they are devoting themselves 
to core ; and while it would be very imprudent 
for the young and inexperienced to visit places 
of iniquity and scenes of evil with the hope of 
ftscoing others, there is no one who may not 
oonsecrate his life, even in its early years, to 
a Christlike and loving service of unselfish 
labors for the good of others. Our pitying love 
for those who go astray will then be an invisi- 
ble guard against the evil influences of theii lives 
Oar earnest longing that the world should be 
laved will keep us unspotted from its sins. 

7- There are so many forms in which temp- 
tation comes to our minds that to write about 
them all would require a volume. But there 
ii one form of evil which is so insidious in its 
attacks, and so deadly to the soul that is 
touched by its poisoned darts, that it should be 
most seriously considered by every young per- 
100. It is the sin that assails that precious 
jewel of the soul, Purity. A writer who knows 
hov to speak of this sin in language that can- 
not ofifend, while it carries conviction to every 
cu^d reader, thus speaks on the subject : — 

"Leam to hate all impurity or indelicacy of 
thon^t or speech or conduct. 

*'God has put into all of us a sense of modesty ; 
ith both a grace and a protection. 



** Nearly all I can say on this subject is this : 
respect and obey to the uttermost this divine law of 
modesty that you find in your minds ; it is God's 
voice within you. I am sorry to say that young per- 
sons often make false distinctions on this subject. 
They vnll say to one another what they would not 
say to their parents ; they will sometimes do that 
which they would blush to have known ; they will 
read books and papers in secret that they know are 
unfit to be read and looked at ; they indulge their 
imagination in thoughts that they would not utter ; 
they will go just so far, but no farther. 

** Now, there b but one rule on this subject for 
everybody, — boys and girls, men and women, old 
and young, — and that is, keep a rigorous control 
over yourself in this matter. I might put it in 
another form : respect yourself. Have a rule about 
it ; don't speak of, don't listen to, don't read, don't 
countenance, anything forbidden by this law of mod- 
esty and purity. It is the glory of a man to have 
clean lips and a clean mind; it is the glory of a 
woman not to know evil even in her thoughts. 

*' There is a border-land of simple delicacy lying 
between purity and vice, where young people some- 
times feel at liberty to wander farther than is best. 
The touch is not so respectful as it ought to be, and, 
if too familiar, is not resented so proudly as it ought 
to be. Young people often wander about rather 
carelessly in this border-land and come to no visible 
harm ; but, after all, we do not like to see the down 
rubbed off from a peach, or even one petal of a rose 
crushed, or ever so slight a stain within the cup of a 
lily. But there is no fruit or flov/er in the world so 
sacredly beautiful as young womanhood, or deserves 
so delicate care to keep its glory and perfection. 
There is no treasure in this world so rich as the con- 
sciousness of utter purity ; and in order to have it, 
one must keep one's self free from any contact that 
even seems to sully it. A woman should not only 
respect, but venerate herself as sacred, and therefore 
not to be touched, or spoken to, or treated otherwise 
than accords with this sacred purity. And a fine 
manliness shows itself in nothing more clearly than 
in a chivalrous respect for woman, — treating her 
always, and in every instance, with a delicacy that 
reaches to reverence." 



GOLDEN SAYINGS. 



It is the bright day that brings forth the adder 
ttd that craves wary walking. — Shakspeare. 



I pray thee, O God, that I may be beautiful 
within. — Socrates. 
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He who has no mixul to trade with the Devil 
sboaJd be so wise as to keep from his shop. — 
South. 

M J son, if sinners entice thee cxmsent thou 
noc — Prov. L la 



Let him that tK;«lr«»ri> he standeth take heed 
lest he £aIL — i CoK. x. 12. 

I We have a high priest that hath been in all 
: points tempted like as we are, yet without sin. 
i — HEB,iT. 15. 



QUESTIONS FOR YOUNGER PUPILS. 



1. Why docs the /&r»f of the petition •• Lead 
OS not into temptation " trouble some persons ? 
Note on Matt. vi. 13. 

2. What is said about this in the first para- 
graph of the small print in the note ? 

3. What is further said in the second para- 
graph ? 

4. If this explanation is not satisfactory, 
state why it is not. 

5. Wnere was Gethsemam, and what is the 
literal meaning of the word ? Note on Matt. 
zxvi. 36. 

6. Give some of the reasons why Jesus was 
so sorrowful in Gethsemane. Note on ver. 38. 

7. In the writings of St. Paul what does the 
word translated " flesh *' usually mean ? §1. 

8. What does this word mean in the GolcUn 
Text? § I. 

9. What did the Apostle James say about 
temptation ? § 2. 

10. What are the three statements made 



I by Dr. Walker about paeons who are led 
; astray ? § 2. 

II.' What do you think of these statements ? 

12. What is it to be "morally independent," 
and why is such independence to be cultivated ? 

§3- 

13. What rule is laid down in the first sen- 
tence of § 4 ? 

14. Tell the Arabian fable given in § 4. 
15- What is meant by " kauing our citizett- 

ship in JuctT'cn^ and how will that keep us out 
of temptation? § 5. 

16. Show how serving others helps us to 
resist evil ? § 6. 

17. What is the particular kind of temptar 
tion that is considered in § 7 ? 

18. What is the rule on this subject for 
everybody ? 

19. Apply what is said in § 4 to the tempta* 
tions mentioned in the last part of § 7. 



QUESTIONS FOR OLDER PUPILS. 



1. How would some persons change the 
form of the petition ** Lead us not into tempta- 
tion " ? Note on Matt. vi. 13. 

2. Explain the real thought that underlies 
that petition. Same note. 

3. Justify the language of the petition. 
Same note. 

4. Is this an adequate explanation ? and if 
not, why not ? 

5. Meaning and locality of Gethsemane ? 

6. Give some of the causes of the agony of 
Jesus in the Garden ? Note on Matt. xxvi. 38. 

7. What is said, in the note on ver. 40, 
about the feeling of Jesus when he spoke the 
Golden Text? 

8. What docs the word ** flesh " mean as it 
is used so often by St. Paul t §1. 

9. What is its meaning in the Golden Text? 

10. Is such weakness excusable ? 

11. How does St. James explain the nature 
of temptation? § 2. 

12. Are men led astray against their own 
will or without their own consent ? 

13. What three *' strong statements 
this point did Dr. Walker make ? § 2. 
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14. What is "moral independence,** and 
why is it " of inestimable value " ? § 3. 

1 5. Give the rule laid down in § 4, and the 
fable that illustrates it. 

16. How will it help us to keep ourselves 
from evil by " having our citizenship in heaven " ? 

§5- 

17. How is serving others a safeguard 

against temptation ? § 6. 

18. What insidious form of temptation is 
discussed in § 7 ? 

19. What " rule for everybody ** is there 
laid down ? 

20. W hat dangerous " border-land " is there 
described ? 

21. What is the dictate of true manliness 
on this subject ? of true womanliness ? 



POINTS FOR FURTHER STUDY. 
I. The language of prayer emotional and 
not logical. 2. The " sin of being led astray." 
3. Milton's " Comus," the poem that glorifies 
purity. 



LESSON XXIX. 



MORAL COURAGE. 

Matt. X. 16-31 (Revised Version). 

lOLDfiN T£«XT. — Be not afraid of them which Icill the body but are not able to 

kill the soul. —Matt. x. 28. 



THE MEANING. 



Verse i6. The preceding verses (5-15 of 

tbis chapter) apply exclusively to the first 

auMion of the Twelve Apostles. With verse 

16 the second part of the discourse begins, 

I contains instructions that were equally 

Die for their later ministry. The burden 

t tnis part of the discourse is, Fear not, be 

rive I **As sheep in the midst of wolves. ^^ The 

rcdves were all those who would persecute and 

)itefully use the " heralds of the cross." 

^Be wise eis serpents . . . harm/ess as doves." 

rnie courage is to be distinguished from rash- 

Kss, and must not be accompanied by duplicity. 

rhe serpent is the type of wisdom, the dove of 

iimplicity. The disciple of Jesus should be 

nmide, — that is, sincere, without guile or 

double-dealing; and he should also be wary, 

—that is, be on his gupd, run into no unncces- 

ttiy dangers, and never co74rt persecution. 

Verse 17. ** Councils." The local courts in 
the Jewish towns, which tried men for heresy 
ind other offences. 

Verse I S. " Governors and hin^s." All kinds 
ol rulers and magistrates are meant. The 
Apostles would be brought before civil tribu- 
nals, as well as before the church courts " in 
the synagogues." 

Verse 19. " Be not anxious" — that is, do 
not distress yourselves about it. Be of a good 
coonge, stand up fearlessly for the truth, and 
|Ott need not fear that the right words will not 
c to yoo. . 



Verse 20. " 77ie spirit of your Father:^ The 
man who fears God and knows no other fear 
will often feel that the divine Spirit " beareth 
witness " with his spirit. 

Verses 21, 22. These words have often been 
literally fulfilled in the persecutions suffered by 
the disciples of Christ. 

" He that endureth" etc. Endurance is the 
test of courage. One must not only begin by 
being brave, he must be brave to the end. 

^^ Shall be sm^ed" from the evils which will 
befall the unfaithful. 

Verse 23. " Flee into another," — a precept 
which shows that Christian courage is not 
rashness or over-confidence; as if Jesus had 
said, " Bear persecutions when they needs 
must come ; but avoid strife and keep out of 
the way of hostile men when you can do more 
good by going elsewhere." 

" Till the Son of Man come,'* — that is, till 
the kingdom of the Messiah be established. 
The reference here is to the destruction of 
Jerusalem by the Romans, which would be 
"the beginning of the end" of the old order 
of things. 

Verse 25. " Beelzebub" the prince of false 
gods, or lord of idols. In Matt. xii. 24 we are 
told that the Pharisees accused Jesus of cast- 
ing out demons by the aid of this " prince of 
the demons." 

Verse 27. ''On the housetops." The flat 
roofs of houses in Palestine made the best 
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tlmi man, — that ts, be more afraid of disobey- 
tf»{ Him than of inatrring the enmity of men. 
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THE TEACHING. 



f . Those who would have ns see in Jesns a 
man who taoght and practised only the so- 
called passive Yiitoes — meekness, forbearance, 
Jof^-soffering, non^esistance — show os but 
one side of his character and his teachings. He 
did indeed emphasize those virtoes which both 
Jews and Gentiles were only too apt to neglect 
Bat the perfect manlimss of Jesns is as clearly 
to be seen in the Gospels as is his tenderness. 
There is no flaw on his courage any more than 
on his sympathy or his love. If the simple 
reading of the Gospel record is not enough to 
bring the figure of Jesus before the mind as the 
perfect ideal of true courage, let the student 
turn to the little volume by Thomas Hughes, 
entitled " The Manliness of Christ/* and find 
in that the facts of his life so sifted and 
weighed as to convince even the most sceptical 
that the *' meek and lowly Nazarene " was also 
the bravest and most heroic of the sons of 
men. 

2. And what he was, that he also taught. 
His Apostles, who had at first the natural 
timidity of men that are not prepared for great 
trials and heroic daring, were trained by their 
Master both to do and to suffer " for righteous- 
ness' sake/' They were taught that for every 
individual life is a warfare ; that no man can 
either be good or do good without fighting 
manfully against the sinful desires that press 
upon him from within and the temptations to 
evil that beset him from without. But beyond 
this, these first disciples were taught that the 
special life-work to which Jesus had called 
them would require a higher courage and a 
stronger loyalty than the world had yet seen, 



even in the lives of its noUest heroe& For 
they were to be the apostles of a qnritoal and 
nniversal religion, and under its banner to 
fight against the religious leaders of their 
own nadon. They were to bold the truth m 
lave, and show forth to an onbelieving worid 
the MIGHT as well as the beauty of a loving 
spirit. They were to toil for a kingdom that 
has its seat of power in the human heart, 
and comes without observadon, — die unseen 
kingdom of the thii^ that are eternal. 

3. Our lesson-passage is taken from one of 
the most instructive of all the discourses which 
Jesus addressed direcdy to his Aposdes, — to 
the men who were sent forth (for this is the 
literal meaning of the word apostle) to bear 
witness to the truths of his religion. 

*^ * Behold I send you forth as sheq> in die midst 
of wolves,' said Jesus. This shows what faith he 
had in the power of truth and goodness. He diarged 
the disciples to go among fierce and wicked people, 
doing no evil, not speaking or evoi thinking die least 
violence, and by their noble words and pore conduct 
shame men out of passion and wrong-doing. He 
knew what the experience of the world has proved, 
that a good example has more power than any amount 
of teaching to win people toward the right. 

" But they must be wise as serpoits while they 
were harmless as doves ; must keep out of danger as 
much as they could, and must not make a parade of 
their virtues, for that would only anger men the more. 
With all their caution, however, they would probably 
be sometimes arrested for teaching ideas contrary to 
the general belief. At such times the Spirit of God 
would teach them what to say before the judge in 
their own defence. And if the judge, unmoved by 
their plea, refused to set them at liberty, what could 
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he do to fhem ? At most he could only order them 
to be killed. He could not touch their souls, or take 
iway the reward that was laid up for them in heaven. 
' Be not afr^d of that which harms the body only, 
but be afraid of that which harms the immortal soul,* 
—namely, desertion of duty. It was like saying, 
'A more fearful of being a coward than you are of 
death itself* " —Brown's Life of Jesus for Young 
Pet^t pp. 100, 101. 

4. Instances of moral courage shine like 
stars in the firmament of history. Tales of 
heroism make the enchanted land of literature. 
These lives of brave men ought to " make our 
lives sublime ; " and they would if we were 
only inspired by what we admire. What heroes 
conscience has made of men, — the conscience 
which, by keeping alive the fear of evil, lifts 
a man above all other fear ! This it was that 
gave to Bayard his noble title of " the fearless 
and the blameless knight/' It was the stain- 
lets courage of this hero that won for him his 
name and the world's admiration. In like 

oner a conscience for truth has inspired the 
most heroic daring. This made Paul the brav- 
ert of Apostles. It gave Luther the strength 
to declare that he would "enter the city of 
Worms in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
tfaoogh as many devils should oppose me as 
there are tiles upon all the houses at Worms." 
It nerved John Knox to tell the Queen and her 
attendant lords that he cared not what they did 
to his body, he should go on preaching the 
troth. 

5. And then a conscience for humanity has 
pired a courage before which all other kinds 

ot bravery must yield the palm. This it was 
which enabled John Brown to walk cheerfully 
to the scafiEold; and not only to say to the 
sheriff who accompanied him that he had 
never known what fear was, but also to add 
that he was thankful that he had been al- 
lowed to die for tne cause of human freedom, 
and not merely to pay the debt of Nature as 
aU most. Consider, too, the wreck of the 
lUp " Birkenhead,** where four hundred men 
calmly accepted death that the women and 
children might be got off safely in the boats. 
Think of the firemen who go through smoke 
Hid flame to save life, knowing that they are 



taking their own lives in their hands as they 
rush to the rescue of others. Think of the 
brave engineers who have stood at the post 
of danger with hand on the engine's throttle 
till they were scalded to death by the escaping 
steam, while the lives of the passengers were 
saved because the engine had been stopped. 

6. The examples cited show that the quality 
of a man's courage depends upon the charac- 
ter of the motive that incites it. "Courage 
can only rise to true manliness when the will 
is surrendered." In other words, the self- 
renouncing love, which in previous lessons 
has been shown to be the animating princi- 
ple of the Christian life, is the inspiration of 
the manliest courage. To give up something 
that others may be made better or happier, that 
some righteous cause may be advanced, that 
witness may be given to the truth, — this al- 
ways requires moral courage. The field for 
its activity is our common daily lives. Men, 
yes, and children, too, are cowardly in a hun- 
dred ways simply because they do not love 
truth and righteousness and purity and peace 
more than all else. We shrink from doing 
right because we fear what other people may 
say of us. We are more afraid of the sneers of 
our companions than we are of doing wrong. 
We are not independent enough to have 
" the courage of our convictions." W^e are 
the slaves of custom or of fashion or of the 
low public opinion of those around us ; and so, 
instead of showing the bravery of freemen, 
we display a slave's cowardice and compliance. 
We fear the judgments of others more than 
we fear to stand — 

** Each before the judgment-throne 
Of his own awful soul.'* 

When evil solicits us, we lack the manly 
courage to say " No ! " and when the oppor- 
tunity is given us to do some noble action, we 
let " I dare not " wait upon " I would." Is not 
the root of all our cowardice a want of sincerity, 
— the lack of that genuine love to God and 
love to man which gives one courage to " dare 
all that becomes a man "? Christian courage 
is the virtue of those who have " the mind of 
Christ." 
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GOLDEN 

God is the brave man's hope, and not the 
coward's excuse. — Plutarch. 

Unbounded courage and compassion, joined, 
Make the hero and the man complete. 

Addison. 

I dare all that may become a man; who 
dares do more is none. — Shakspeare. 



SAYINGS. 

Wait on the Lord; be of good courage, 
and he shall strengthen thine heart. — Psalm 
xxvii. 14. 

Be of good cheer; I have overcome the 
world. — John xvi. 33. 

He that overcometh shall inherit all things. 
— Rev. xxi. 7. 



QUESTIONS FOR YOUNGER PUPILS. 



1. From what discourse of Jesus is the 
Golden Text taken ? Note on ver. 16. 

2. Of what is the serpent a type, and of 
what the dove ? Same note. 

3. To what kinds of trial do verses 1 7 and 
18 refer ? Notes. 

4. What test of courage is given in ver. 22 ? 
Note. 

5. If Jesus was trying to infuse courage 
into the hearts of his first followers, why did 
he tell them to flee when persecuted ? Note 
on ver. 23. 

6. What was meant by the expression, " till 
the Son of Man comes " ? Same note. 

7. Explain ver. 25. Note. 

8. Explain ver. 27. Note. 

9. Give a full explanation of ver. 29. 
Note. 

10. What are some of the "passive vir- 
tues " which Jesus taught and practised ? § i. 

11. What was the other side of his charac- 
ter and teachings 1 §1. 

QUESTIONS FOR 

1. Give an analysis of Matt. x. 5-31. Note 
on ver. 16. 

2. Explain the phrases, " wise as serpents," 
" harmless as doves." Same note. 

3. By whom would the Apostles be perse- 
cuted.? Notes on verses 17, 18. 

4. What test of courage is given in ver. 22 ? 
Note. 

5. Explain both parts of ver. 23. Note. 

6. Who was Beelzebub, and why was he 
mentioned here } Note on ver. 25. 

7. Explain fully ver. 29. Note. 

8. What are the two sides of the character 
and teachings of Jesus that we see in the Gos- 
pels ? § I. 

9. What do you think of Jesus as a man of 
courage, — a manly man ? 

10. How did he train his Apostles in manly 
courage ? § 2. 

11. Give in your own words tht paraphrase 
of our lesson-passage quoted in § 3, from 
Brown's " Life of Jesus." 

12. Tell the instances of moral courage 



12. What did the first disciples teach on 
the subject of courage and manliness ? § 2. 

13. Explain the phrase, " sheep in the 
midst of wolves,** and show what it meant as 
Jesus used it. § 3. 

14. Why were the disciples to be ** wise as 
serpents," etc. 1 § 3. 

15. What did Jesus tell them to be afraid 
oi} § 3, last part. 

16. Give some of the instances of moral 
courage mentioned in § 4, and tell what you 
know about the lives of these men. 

17. What instances of the "courage of hu- 
manity " are given in § 5 ? 

18. What is it that inspires the noblest 
courage ? § 6. 

19. Why are so many people cowards about 
doing right ? § 6. 

20. What is the root of such cowardice ? 
§ 6, last part. 

21. Who possess "Christian courage"? 
§ 6, last sentence. 

OLDER PUPILS. 

mentioned in § 4, and give some account of 
Bayard, Luther, and John Knox. 

13. Show by examples what courage a 
" conscience for humanity " has inspired. § 5. 

14. Who was John Brown, and what do 
you think of his li^ and character ? 

15. When does courage rise to true manli- 
ness .^ § 6. 

16. Why are there so many moral cowards 
in the world ? § 6. 

17. Of what do many men stand most in 
fear } § 6. 

18. What is the root of their cowardice.? 
§ 6, last part. , 

19. Who possess Christian courage ? § 6, 
last sentence. 

POINTS FOR FURTHER STUDY. 

I. The manliness of Christ. 2. Hero-wor- 
ship, — is there any danger from it if the heroes 
are moral heroes ? 3. What is it to have the 
courage of one's convictions ? 



LESSON XXX. 



COUNTINa THE COST. 

Matt. vii. 24-27 ; Luke xiv. 28-32. 

GOLDBjN text. — Whosoever doth not bear his own cross and come after me 

cannot be my disciple. — Luke xiv. 27. 



THE MEANING. 



Matt. vii. 24. ** Upon a rocky The con- 
trast between " rock " and " sand," as a foun- 
dation to build upon, was very striking to the 
bearers of the Sermon on the Mount, who 
lived in a land of mountain-torrents and sud- 
den, violent, and destructive floods. But we 
shall miss the real meaning of these words of 
Jesus if we try to make the rock and the 
sand, the wind and the rains, in the short 
parable, represent particular details of the 
Christian life. The simple point of the teach- 
ing is that a wise builder — whether of a 
honse or of his own character — will make 
the foundation a matter of serious considera- 
tion ; while a foolish builder will act as if a 
foundation were a matter of no consequence. 
The wise man has forethought ; the foolish 
man acts without it. 

Verse 26. " Doeth them ftot^ Jesus makes 
a man's life^ not his knowledge or even his 
religious profession, the test of goodness. 
Not to do our duty, or to set al3out doing it 
carelessly, as if it were no matter how we did 
it, is to expose ourselves to the danger of fall- 
ing under the stress of trials and temptations. 

Luke xiv. 28. *^ Desiring to build a taiuer** 
Jesus had just been saying that if any man 
would become his disciple he must put his 
MbySr heart tnto the work. Nothing must be 



allowed to come between the soul and its right- 
ful master. l\tJO masters no man can serve. 
To be a *' good soldier of Jesus Christ," one 
must be prepared to act a soldier's part, and 
suffer such hardships and privations as fall to 
a soldier's lot. 

Jesus gives two illustrations of his meaning, 
— one drawn from the building of a tower, the 
other from the carrying on of a war. 

Verse 29. Some critics think that Jesus had 
in mind the attempt of Pilate to build a tower 
in connection with an aqueduct, and his failure 
to complete it. 

Verse 30. Men are usually mocked and 
ridiculed when they do not hold out as they 
began, — when their promises are large and 
the fulfilment is small. 

Verse 31. *^ What king? ''^ Reference may 
have been made to contemporary history. 
" Merod, the King," or Tetrarch, of Galilee, 
had been involved in a war with an Arabian 
king, in which his own army was destroyed. 

Verse 32. The lesson which is enforced by 
this verse is that the man who fails to do 
thoroughly what he undertakes will have to 
put up with the consequences of his slackness. 
To have to submit to the opposing general on 
such terms as he may be pleased to dictate, is a 
very humiliating end of a military campaign. 
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THE TEACHING. 



1. Many teachings of Jesus enforce the 
need of wisely counting the cost. In the midst 
of the discourse to the disciples wherein he 
incites them to fear God and know no other 
fear (Matt. x. 16-33), ^^ ^^^^ them also 
be as wary as serpents. They are not to be 
afraid of any persecutors, neither are they to 
court or invite persecution. Again, when he 
talks to the multitude who were ignorantly 
following him as if they thought the journey 
to Calvary would be like going on a holiday 
excursion, he cautions them to act as prudent 
men who count the cost of their enterprise 
before they undertake it. As it would be the 
height of folly for a man to begin a building 
— a tower or a house — without having first 
considered whether he could finish it, or for a 
king to go to war against an army that he 
knew to be twice as strong as his own, so was 
it foolish for these people to cry out, " We 
will follow thee, Lord, whithersoever thou 
goest," when they had no intelligent idea of 
what they were promising, and had never 
stopped to forecast the dangers and difficulties 
that beset the " way of the Cross." 

2. The truths conveyed in these two short 
parables (Lukexiv. 28-32) were specially ad- 
dressed to the people whom Jesus wished to 
warn against a too hasty discipleship. But 
very much of what he said with reference to 
the needs and duties of those about him is of 
universal application. Our tasks are not the 
same as those which the first disciples were 
called to perform, but life is as real and as 
earnest now as it was then. Character-build- 
ing is a work as important for us to do as it 
was for those who walked with Jesus. Of 
those who heard from the lips of Jesus the 
original statement of the Christian ideal of 
goodness given in the Sermon on the Mount, 
the Master said, *' Some of these hearers I will 
liken to a foolish man who built his house upon 
the sand, but others to a wise man who put 
his house upon a rock." Yet this parable of 
the Two Builders shows us the separation into 
two distinct classes of those who to-day are 



either hearers and doers, or hearers only, " de- 
luding their own selves." 

The same lesson, then, is taught us in the 
three short but graphic parables, — that of the 
house-builders, that of the maker of the unfin- 
ished tower, and that of the king who leads 
forth to battle an inadequate force. This les- 
son is that in building character we must count 
the cost and act with a wise forethought. 

3. This means for us, in the first place, that 
in trying to live the true life we should realize 
not only that the race comes before the prize, 
the cross before the crown, but also that the 
race will be long and hard, and the cross may 
be heavy and sharp. No teacher of morals 
ever told men that it is easy to be virtuous. 
The wise men, the sages and prophets, of every 
nation and every time, have ransacked Nature 
and human life for figures to illustrate the dif- 
ficulty of leading a life of righteousness and 
true holiness. To the young — to those who 
stand at life's opening gate, "with the ra)rs of 
morn on their white Shields of Expectation ** 
— these teachers do not say, •* The strife will 
be easy; the foe may frighten, but cannot 
conquer you." What they say is, " The fight 
will be long and arduous ; ten thousand foes 
will rise up against you, your own weak will 
and the traitor heart within your breast the 
most dangerous of them all." 

4. If religion said anything different from 
this about the cost of a noble manhood, we 
should at once distrust her teachings. For 
there is nothing that men consider worth hav- 
ing which is won without difficulty and effort. 
Of money, we say that what a man gets easily 
he loses quickly; that is, the money which 
comes to a man by inheritance, or is got by 
gambling or speculation, has but little value 
for him, and so is likely to be foolishly spent, 
and in the end to prove a curse rather than a 
blessing. So with knowledge. However gifted 
a man may be, he cannot become learned with- 
out being a hard and faithful student. The 
reason is that only by hard study can a man 
so develop and strengthen his faculties as to 
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be able to grasp and retain the truths which 
are set before him. In all life " progress is 
the child of struggle, and struggle is the child 
of difficulty." 

5. But it will be said, Is not this way of 
looking at goodness discouraging to those who 
nay wish to be good, and yet may well despair 
•i fighting successfully in such a hard battle 
IS yon describe the fight for virtue to be ? It 
Jl depends on what view one takes of discour- 
igements. Is it a discouragement to a stu- 
lent to tell him that long years of hard mental 
oil lie between him and the goal of his honor- 
}i^ ambition ? Would it discourage an artist 
say to him that he must endure years of 
Imdgery, and paint many worthless pictures, 
ad perhaps soak his hard-earned crust of 
iread in the tears that will flow from the bit- 
er sense of his failures, before he can become 

great painter ? Why then should it dis- 
onrage the young to say to them, "This 
eantiful edifice of a noble Christlike charac- 
er you must build by the patient toils, the 
^ly self-denials, the constant prayers, the 
Baseless watchings and strivings of a lifc- 
ime ** ? This is only saying in other words. 
The Christian character is within your reach, 
nd is worth all it will ever cost you." 

6. For the man who was mocked for not 
nishing his tower, and the builder who *:aw hi « 
oose washed away hy the rain-storms, wsrc 
ot expected to do something which they werf: 
nable to do. What was expected of t'ctcti 
ras that they should do what they cot.M 
tor o ug h ly. The man who \*th th* tow'^f 
niabed might, with the \imit 2.7.0 ^.r.* o: cr.'r. 
ave completed a less aoibity. i: Mz^rx , 
nd the foolish builder zn'^'r,'. ':ji'.t p:t 
onse on a rock if 'se ha'i '.'r.r.:'/:' .' -*'■ 
hile to baild wiselT aryi ii.:t'' 
^e are rcqaxred to scrlre ir^r \.\ a 
^hich we not ontr kr^.-v .-.iv v. 
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have the materials to build with aiul th^* 
strength to shape into a noble ;»tuu'tuio. 'l\u» 
much is said now-a-iluys of human wcakut^^iH^ 
not enough of human *trenj;th. NVe 41c toi» 
ready to excuse the neglijieme that i?* without 
excuse, and to apologize tor failures that ucrd 
never have lieen nuulo. 

7. A great preaiher, l)i. Janie^ NVidktM, 
once preached a sermon **(>u Krejiin^ thu 
Promises we Make to (>ursi-lves." Ww hhjjun 
he enforced was this : Simr nothing tnilv M**''^' 
and excellent can be attaint'd in any i ailing 
unless a man prescribes to hiiiihflt u [Mitii uUr 
line of conduct and adhcrtrs to it with ( (MiMliUH y, 
this planning for the fuhire and thi? rt-bolvc lo 
be faithful to the end are in the nulini*- nf \\ 
promise whiLh a man niakfrN to himtit If. If 
he has not trntlifulnrrn-f and htuliiliiy t iiuiif/h 
to keep KU(.h a promise, tiicic i:i hul liilh: hojif: 
for him. 

Kac.h onft of us, in sirivihf/ lo liv*-. the f-hfis 
tian life, will find many lu-lp-, from ih/: «.k;itri|J/ :« 
and the teat.hinp/!^ of our fi-lWiW \\\f\\. VJk 
shall al>.o find that if vt*-. \mtV. ii{i lo < nA in 
prayer, He will yrj*-. n^ hfr^nj/fh \,t«.\>(,t 
tiriii/:fl to our unt-.iU. Ilni. 11.*-. fi' I'l on V/ln/K 
ta<.h man i-. to fiphf fh': ^'0'.'1 ii'/\,\ »* M./. 
siltiit battk-fi'zid of his o'//fi l.'^.irr 't,.ff*. i./. 
is to tr';;id /low.i ':-/^.fj t..\ j,:i.:s.'#:. j..'J «ii/ 
Ca^h 'iiiiful /l';-,ir':, ';j'.h lo/r-j.-ri, '*i.f\ ij:» •»0i'!|'. f 

^':.f f'/T f;.'; ty;.* '\ .*. *-..''. i.*-. ^rff, .-, '.-.r 
f, '/,.'.-,{ |>0'; ■,*::■:.'..•. t... t* '.'.'.': '.' 'V.'. ■/ / i. 
.": .'lil — 2t .'.O 7 ', .i.'i'V.' .1'/ . ./ 'I. ■• 
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Teachings of Jestts, 



Character is victory organized. — Bov6e. 

Build castles in the air ; that is where they 
should be. Only put foundations under them. 
— Thoreau. 

In point of fact, things do not come any 
harder than God meant they should. — Dr. 
Walker. 



Stretching forward to the things which are 
before, I press on. — Phil. iii. 13. 

Let us lay aside every weight and the sin 
which doth so easily beset us, and let us run 
with patience the race that is set before us. — 
Heb. xii. I. 



QUESTIONS FOR YOUNGER PUPILS. 



1. What short parable did Jesus use at the 
close of the Sermon on the Mount ? Matt. vii. 
24-27. 

2. Why would the rocky and the sandy 
foundation be well understood by those who 
heard Jesus ? Note on ver. 24. 

3. What does this parable teach? Same 
note. 

4. What does Jesus make the test of a man's 
goodness ? Note on ver. 26. 

5. What had Jesus been saying just before 
he told the parable in Luke xiv. 28.'* Note. 

6. Why did people mock the man who 
left the "tower" unfinished.^ Ver. 30, and 
note. 

7. To what event in Jewish history may 
ver. 31 refer ? Note. 

8. What is the lesson taught by ver. 32? 
Note. 



9. Explain why Jesus told the parables in 
Luke xiv. 28-32 to the particular audience that 
heard him. § i. 

10. What is the one lesson taught us in 
the three parables of this lesson? § 2, last 
sentence. 

11. What do all wise teachers say to us 
about the battle of life ? § 3. 

1 2. Which do men value most highly, — that 
which costs them much or that which costs but 
little ? 

13. Illustrate this by the getting of money 
and the gaining of knowledge. § 4. 

14. Repeat the last sentence of § 4. 

15. How do the parables of this lesson 
illustrate the truth that nothing is required of 
us which we are not able to do ? § 6. 

16. State in your own language what is said 
in § 7, last part, about the Christian life. 



QUESTIONS FOR OLDER PUPILS. 



1. What is said in the first note about the 
words which Jesus used in Matt. vii. 24-32 ? 

2. What is the simple teaching of that par- 
able ? Same note. 

3. What does Jesus make the test of good- 
ness ? Note on ver. 26. 

4. Explain the connection between Luke 
xiv. 28 and the preceding verses of the same 
chapter. Note. 

5. What may have been the reference in 
ver. 29? Note. 

6. When do men incur merited ridicule ? 
Note on ver. 30. 

7. To what war may Jesus have referred in 
ver. 31 ? Note. 

8. What is the lesson enforced by ver. 32 ? 
Note. 

9. Why did Jesus speak the parables in 
Luke xiv. 28-32 to that particular audience ? 

§1. 

10. Show how the teachings of those par- 
ables api)ly to our lives to-day. § 2. 

11. What teaching about the difficulty of 
right conduct have " all the sages " given ? § 3. 



12. Show how similar difficulties attend the 
pursuit of other ends. § 4. 

13. Show that this way of looking at good- 
ness is an incentive and not a discouragement. 

§5- 

14. Illustrate by the parables the truth that 

what is required of us is only that which we 
can do. § 6. 

15. What is the title of the sermon referred 
to in § 7 ? 

16. What lesson was taught in that dis- 
course ? § 7. 

17. What is said in the last part of § 7 of 
life as a field of conflict, the helps the soldier 
has, and the end he fights for ? 



POINTS FOR FURTHER STUDY. 

I. Reverencing the dreams of one's youth. 
2. Seriousness of purpose compatible with a 
life of cheerfulness. 



REVIEW QUESTIONS ON LESSONS XXI. -XXX. 



FOR YOUNGER PUPILS. 



1. What is it to love one's self as one's 
neighbor ? 

2. How is selfishness an abuse of self-love ? 

3. How does our selfishness hurt ourselves, 
and how does it injure others ? 

4. What duty is taught us in the parable of 
tbe Talents? 

J. How docs the true self-culture of the 
inmvidual make society better? 

6. Name some of the rewards of self- 
cnlture. 

7. What was the object of sacrifices in the 
worship of the Jews and the heathen in ancient 
times? 

8. When we "deny ourselves," what is it 
that we deny ? 

9. Give illustrations of self-denial. 

la Mention some of the acts of Jesus 
which show that he did good "hoping for 
nothing again." 

11. Distinguish between the motives of right- 
doing and the results. 

12. What lesson is taught us by the parable 
<rf the Hours ? 

13. Who are the four cla.sses of hearers 
mentioned in the parable of the Sower? 

14. How did Agassiz set beginners to work 
ttudying Nature, and how can tiiis method be 
applied to the study of religion ? 

15. What is the "word of God" which 
in the parable of the Sower is called the 
"seed"? 



16. How differently did pagans and Jews 
regard humility ? 

17. Tell the story of the art-student in § 3, 
Lesson XXVI. 

r8. Explain the French saying, ** Noblesse 
oblige," 

19. Describe a Jewish market-place and 
the plays of Jewish children. 

20. Relate the parable of the Two Sons, 
and explain its meaning. 

21. Tell the story of young Arthur in 
"Tom Brown's School Days." 

22. In the sentence " 1 he flesh is weak," 
what does the word " flesh " mean ? 

23. If God never tempts men, why should 
we ask Him not to lead us into temptation ? 

24. Show how men are led astray by con- 
seiiting to be enticed. 

25. What is meant by the sentence, ** Be 
not afraid of them which kill the body but are 
not able to kill the soul " ? 

26. Give instances from history of moral 
courage. 

27 Why are so many people cowards about 
doing right ? 

28. What lesson is taught by the parables 
of the Two Builders, the Unfinished Tower, 
and the King who went to War ? 

29. Why do men value most highly that 
which costs them most? 

30. Why should we keep those promises 
that we make to ourselves? 



FOR OLDER PUPILS. 



I. How is the duty of a true self-love taught 
by the " Second Commandment " of Jesus and 
by the parable of the Prodigal Son ? 

2 Justify the use of the phrase " caring for 
one's soul." 

3. Quote sayings from Shakspeare on self- 
love. 

4. Explain the general meaning of the 
parable of the Talents. 

5. Give Mahomet's saying about "feeding 
the soul *' and the parallel one from the New 
Testament 

6l What things " feed the soul " ? 



7. What made the life of Charles Lamb so 
noble ? 

8. Define self-sacrifice as the law of the 
Christian life. 

9. Illustrate the truth that man's sonship is 
for the sake of the brotherhood. 

10. What is taught us by the parable of the 
Hours ? 

11. Distinguish between rewards of good- 
ness as results and as motives. 

12. Why may disinterested goodness be 
called the "natural way of living"? 
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Review Questions on Lessons XXL-XXX, 



13. What is the lesson taught us in the 
parable of the Talents ? 

14. How can one possess the *' noble and 
good heart" that receives the " word of God"? 

15. Give instances of teachableness from 
the New Testament. 

16. Explain the promise given to the meek 
in the Beatitude. 

17. By what teachings did Jesus exalt the 
virtue of humility ? 

18. Explain and apply the saying, " Noblesse 
obliged* 

19. Whom did Jesus love and praise for 
their sincerity? 

20. Whom did he terribly rebuke for being 
insincere ? 

21. How will self-respect restrain a man 
from insincerity? 



22. Justify the petition, *' Lead us not into 
temptation." 

23. Show how men are usually led astray 
by themselves rather than by others. 

24. What are the safeguards against im- 
purity ? 

25. What is meant by the ** manliness of 
Christ " ? 

26. Give instances of manly courage. 

27. What is the root of moral cowardice ? 

28. What three short parables illustrate the 
need of *' counting the cost " ? 

29. Are difficulties a discouragement or an 
incentive ? 

30. In the Christian life, what are the bat- 
tle-field, the nature of the conflict, the end 
sought, and the helps available ? 



Note. — A judicious selection from these Review Questions might be used for a written examination. 



LESSON XXXI. 
THE G-KEAT COMMANDMENT. 

Mark xii. 28-34, in the Revised Version. Compare Matt. xxii. 35-40. 

CK>IJ>BjN TBXT. — Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and 
with all thy 8011I9 and with all thy mind and with all thy strength. — Mark xii. 30* 



THE MEANING. 



Verse 28. " Om of the scribes^'^ — that is, 
one of the so-called " lawyers " (so in Matthew) 
whose business it was to expound the Mosaic 
iaw. Matthew says this man asked the ques- 
tion of Jesus to " tempt " him, — that is, to 
test his teachings, or, as we should say, to see 
whether his opinions in theology were sound, 
Matthew also represents the lawyer as asking 
Jesus which is the *^ great commandment in the 
law ; " but that is exactly the meaning of what 
is here called the " first,** or more precisely, 
the first-of-all, commandment. 

Verse 29. This is translated in the Revised 
Version, The Lord our God^ the Lord is one. 
The passage is taken from Deut. vi. 5, which 
the student should read (in the Revised Ver- 
sion), noting the marginal readings. Every 
Jew was bound to repeat these words in his 
daily devotions ; " they were to be ever 
OD his lips, as the inmost expression of his 
fiuth." 

Verse 30. Perhaps the rendering "from all 
Ay heart " expresses better the exact shade of 
die meaning. To love **from the heart ** is to 
ysn^ sincerely and enthusiastically. The divis- 
ion of man's inner nature into heart and soul 
and mind (or understanding) and strength helps 
ns to see more clearly that what we are com- 
manded to do is to give to God the love of our 
whole spiritual being. All the feelings and 
desires of the heart, all the faculties of the 
mind, all the aspirations and affections of the 
son!, are to be consecrated to Him ; and in 
addition to this, we are to serve Him with all 
tibe strength of a righteous will, by living true 



to our whole nature and by doing the things 
that we see we ought to do. 

Verse 31. Not " the second is like, namely 
this,*' — but, as in the Revised Version, simply 
" the second is this.** Matthew reports Jesus 
as adding here the words ; " On these two com- 
mandments hang all the law and the prophets ; '* 
as if he had said. These are the great cardinal 
principles, like the hinges of a door, by which 
all the teachings in the Books of the Law and 
in the Books of the Prophets are moved. 

Verse 32. " Master ^^ — better, Teacher. The 
"lawyer "is talking with Jesus as one rabbi, 
or teacher, with another. He is well pleased 
with the answer which Jesus has made ; for he 
was himself a spiritually minded man, and recog- 
nized the truth that the great requirement of the 
God of Israel was, " My,son, give me thy heart.** 

Verse 34. " Not far front the kingdom of 
heaven?"* It was a great deal for a Jewish law- 
yer to confess thus publicly that the forms and 
ceremonies, even including the *' burnt offerings 
and sacrifices," on which the teachers of the 
law then laid such stress, were as nothing in 
comparison to a loving and consecrated spirit. 
Jesus might have said to him as he did to 
another lawyer (see Luke x. 28), " This doy 
and thou shalt live,'* — thou shalt not only be 
near the kingdom, but find an abundant en- 
trance into it. To know and to acknowledge 
that God asks of each man his heart, is the 
first step toward the true life. But the next 
and the all-important step is to give Him our 
heart, and so by repentance and faith become 
active citizens in the divine kingdom. 
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Teachings of J^esus, 



THE TEACHING. 



1. Does it not seem strange that men are 
commanded to love God ? We do not love our 
friends, our brothers and sisters, our fathers 
and mothers, because we have been commanded 
to love them. We love them because they are 
lovable. They have endeared themselves tp 
us by what they are and by what they have 
done for us. No commandment awakened 
our love to them, or sustained it after it once 
stirred within us. Why, then, should we be 
commanded to love the Lord our God ^ Why 
should love to Him be presented to our minds 
in this exceptional way, as a task that is laid 
upon us by a stern master who says, " This 
thing thou shalt do"} 

2. The answer to this last question is that 
the method of Jesus in inspiring within us a 
real love to God is as far as possible from that 
of a taskmaster who merely tells his servants 
what to do and then expects them to do it. 
Jesus indeed came " to fulfil the law and the 
prophets," and the unchangeable principles of 
religion and morality which were taught by 
Moses and the prophets are affirmed by the 
new Teacher. The form in which those prin- 
ciples were declared ." of old *' was that of 
the stern and solemn " Thou shalt." But the 
spirit of the teachings of Jesus is wholly dif- 
ferent from that which pervades the Old Tes- 
tament teachings. He would draw men to 
himself by the attractive power of the truths 
he proclaimed. He would lead them to the 
Father as the good shepherd leads his sheep 
to the refreshing streams. He calls his fol- 
lowers his friends, not his servants. He shows 
them the " King in His beauty," and trusts the 
native instincts of their souls to lay hold of the 
grace and truth which are the soul*s fit nour- 
ishment. His method, so far as he can be said 
to have a method at all, is the method of 
nature. The bird sings his joyful notes be- 
cause his whole being is tuned to joy. The 
sun shines because it is full of light and 
warmth, and the rose gives us of its fra- 
grance because it cannot live without exhal- 
ing its native sweetness. So Jesus spoke of 
God, and revealed the beauty of the divine 



character, simply because he was so filled with 
the sense of God's presence and lived in such 
intimate communion with the life of God that 
his words and actions took on the brightness 
and the sweetness of his own love and trust. 

3. We may even go so far as to say that if 
his chance talks with certain Jewish lawyers 
who asked him about the commandments of 
the old law had not been reported, and we had 
not been told that he said of the two command- 
ments which he quoted, ** On these hang all 
the law and the prophets," we should still feel 
that the two things which he supremely desired 
that all his followers should do are to love 
God and to love their fellow-men. Nor should 
we fail to see that in the Gospel narrative 
Jesus himself is everywhere represented as 
living the life of a Son and a Brother, and 
as teaching men out of that life ; so that he 
could not talk of even the most familiar ob- 
jects without showing their divine or Godward 
side, or go through the events of any single day 
of his public ministry without showing that he 
lived in God and from God and for God. 

4. Let us make use of a very simple analogy 
to illustrate this method of Jesus. Here, we 
will suppose, is a young child who has never 
seen his father ; for before the child was bom 
the father was obliged to sail across the ocean 
to spend several years in the Old World. The 
mother wishes to have her boy grow up with a 
love in his heart for that unseen father. So 
she teaches him "to lisp amid his innocent 
prattlings the name of father, to speak of that 
name as if there were a charm about it, and 
to associate with the idea of that father all 
brightness, benignity, and love." She tells 
him that the home in which he dwells so se- 
curely and so happily is his father's home. 
She shows him pictures of the absent one, 
and tells her boy that his older brother is 
beginning to look exactly like their father, and 
that his voice at times sounds so much like 
the father's voice that she almost thinks it is 
he who is speaking. And thus the boy comes 
to feel that, though he cannot see his father, 
he yet knows something of what he is, because 
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he is living all the while in the delightful at- 
mosphere of a home that is pervaded by that 
Either's affectionate spirit. 

5. In such a way as that does Jesus make us 
to know and realize the love and care of the 
Heavenly Father whom we cannot see. From 
that Father he came, of Him he continually 
spoke, in constant communion with Him he 
li?ed his life of holiness and love. When he 
oonsecrates himself to his great work and is 
baptized by John, the Spirit of the Lord comes 
upon him. When he goes into the desert to 
wrestle with temptation, it is God who gives 
him the victory, and the angels of his Father 
nr holy refreshment to him. When to 
multitude on the mountain he proclaims 
laws of the divine kingdom, it is still of 
uod's helpfulness and readiness to bless the 
faithful soul that he speaks. Much as he 
nys to men of their duties tQ one another, 
he puts into the very centre of his moral 
teachings, like a spiritual sun in the heavens, 
the great shining truth of the Divine Father- 
hood. To open hirnian hearts to receive that 
life^ving truth, he illustrates it over and over 
again by the simplest images drawn from out- 
ward Nature and from the common experiences 
of human life. Not a sparrow, he teaches, 
falleth to the ground without "our Father." 
Not the smallest bird wings its unseen flight 
in the •* wilderness where no man is ** but " our 
Father " feedeth it. Not a lily scents the sum- 
mer air that does not draw its sweetness from 
Him whose loving hand robes the flowers of 
the field with more than kingly splendor. And 
this love of **our Father who is in heaven" is 
imaged in the pure affection which even sinful 
men on earth feel for their children. The 
prodigal is still a son of God, and the Father s 
open arms receive the returning lost one, while 
aongs of joy are sung by angel choirs because 
of the sinner that repenteth. 

Listening to this divine Teacher, our hearts 
bam within us as he talks of the unseen Father 
m heaven. Following the steps of that won- 
derful life from the Jordan to Calvary, we do 
not ask with Philip to be shown the Father, 
bat gladly confess that, having seen the Son, 
we have* through him and in him, seen the 



Father, — his Father and our Father, his God 
and our God. 

6. And now we are prepared to understand 
what it is to love God. It is simply letting 
God love usy — giving welcome, that is, to 
God's love and believing the love He hath 
to us. The emotion which a child feels 
"when it looks up into the mother's eye, 
the symbol to it of all protection; or into 
the father's eye, the symbol to it of all au- 
thority," is the same in kind^s the feeling which 
arises when the pure heart looks up to the 
protecting Love and the authoritative Right 
which are embodied in the Heavenly Father- 
But this feeling must be fed by thought and 
action. A loving child loves to express its 
love ; loves also to think of the father-love and 
the mother-love in which it so securely rests. 
So our love to God depends for its growth 
upon the regular exercise of our spiritual 
powers, by expressing itself in prayer and 
praise and an obedient life. It is nurtured by 
thinking about God, — by meditation upon His 
wondrous revealings of Himself in Nature, in 
history, in Christ, and in the soul ; " by the 
truth so grandly luminous, that God the Infi- 
nite Father loves us, and loves the world that 
is made for us." 

7. We can all, then, love God if we will open 
our hearts to receive His love, and if besides 
we will give to this spiritual affection its proper 
nurture. A great preacher well says : " There 
is no way by which a person who is not before 
our eyes may be kept near us except only by 
the diligent effort on our part to keep thought, 
love, and will in contact with him, — thought 
meditating, love going out toward him, will 
submitting." But this means effort. It means 
the " daily walk " with God, — the morning and 
evening meditation upon His goodness, the 
prayer in the closet, and the worship with " the 
household of faith " in the sanctuary of His 
praise. It means that loving obedience to the 
known Will of God which is itself an open 
channel through which fresh streams of love 
flow into the heart. Thus may we see Him 
who is unseen ; and seeing Him thus we shall 
love Him with all the heart and soul and mind 
and strength. 
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Teachings of yesus. 



GOLDEN 

By thy love to God the love to thy neighbor 
is begotten ; and by the love to thy neighbor 
thy love to God is nourished. — Quarles. 

The true measure of loving God is to love 
Him without measure. — St. Bernard. 



SAYINGS. 

What can I do to awaken love ? I can med- 
itate and pray. — Dr. Dewey. 

All things work together for good to them 
that love God. — RoM. viii. 28. 

We love, because he first loved 
I John iv. 19. 
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QUESTIONS FOR YOUNGER PUPILS. 



I. 
•• first,*' or " 



Who was it that asked Jesus about the 
great " commandment ? Note on 
ver. 28. 

2. Why did he ask him ? Same note. 

3. From what part of the Old Testament 
did Jesus quote the commandment ? Note on 
ver. 29. 

4. What does it mean to love " from all the 
heart** ? Note on ver. 30. 

5. What is it to love God with all the 
strength ? Same note, last sentence. 

6. When we strongly — or, as we some- 
times say, really — love a parent or teacher, 
how do we best show this love ? 

7. What is meant by the words, " On these 
two comtnandments hang all the law and the 
prophets " ? Note on ver. 31. 

8. Meaning of ** Master " in ver. 32 ? Note. 

9. What might Jesus have said to the scribe ? 
See Luke x. 38. 

10. What is the^rj/ step toward the true 
life ? Note on ver. 34. 



11. What is the next and more important 
step ? Same note. ^ 

12. W hy do we love those who are near and 
dear to us ? § i. 

13. Why, then, are we commanded to love 
God? 

14. Which would induce us to love a per- 
son, — to be told that we must love him, or to 
be shown the beauty and attractiveness of his 
character ? 

15. Which of these two methods did Jesus 
use ? § 2. 

16. Tell in your own language what is 
"supposed** ifl § 4. 

17. Give some facts from the life of Jesus 
that show how closely he lived with God. § 5. 

18. How did he illustrate in his teachings 
God's love and care ? § 5. 

19. What is it, then, to Iffve God? § 6. 

20. How do you think one's love to God 
will grow ? Read over carefully §§ 6 and 7. 



QUESTIONS FOR OLDER PUPILS. 



1. Who questioned Jesus about the "great 
commandment ** ? Note on ver. 28. 

2. What was his motive in asking the ques- 
tion } Same note. 

3. Where in the Old Testanient is ver. 29 
found, and of what importance were these words 
to a Jew ? Note. 

4. Explain the meaning of each of the 
words hearty souly mind, and strength, as used 
in ver. 30. Note. 

5. What does the sentence, " On these two 
commandments hang all the law and the 
prophets,** mean ? Note on ver. 31. 

6. Why was the scribe pleased with the 
reply of Jesus ? Note on ver. 32. 

7. Explain the full meaning of ver. 34. 
Note. 

8. Why does it seem strange that we are 
commanded to love God ? §1. 

9. Show that in fact Jesus does not com- 
mand, but rather persuades and attracts. § 2. 

10. What is meant by saying that Jesus 
followed the " method of Nature " ? § 2. 

11. Suppose the conversation reported in 
our lesson-passage had not come down to us, 
how should we have learned that Jesus su- 



premely desired that we should love God and 
man ? § 3. 

12. Illustrate the method of Jesus by the 
case supposed in § 4. 

13. Show from the life of Jesus his intimate 
communion with God. § 5. 

14. Show from his teachings how he empha- 
sized the truth of God's fatherly love and care. 

§5. 

15. In what sense can it be said that "hav- 
ing seen the Son we have seen the Father '* ? 

16. What is it, then, to love God? § 6. 

17. What love is the same in hind 'with our 
love to God ? § 6. 

18. How does this love to God grow ? § 6. 

19. Give the quotation in the second sen- 
tence of § 7. 

20. Apply this to the motive of our love to 
God. § 7. 



POINTS FOR FURTHER STUDY. 

I. Commanding and attracting, as methods 
of religious persuasion. 2. Meaning of i John 
iv. 20. 3. Meaning of i John iv. 19. 



LESSON XXXII. 
"HAVE FAITH IN aOD." 

Bfatt xvii. 14-20, Revised Version ; and compare, in the same version, Mark ix. 14-29, and 

Luke ix. 37-43. 

GOLDEN TBXT. — Have faith in God. —Mark xi. 22. 



THE MEANING. 

Special Note. — In Raphael's great painting of the Transfiguration^ the scene described in 
our lesson-passage is wonderfully portrayed. Let the pupils, if possible, see and examine a 
photograph of this picture. No commentary can be so effective, or make the scene so real to 
die inhid. 



Verse 14. " Were come to the multitude y'* 
etc. Mark (ix. 14-16) says that as Jesus and 
the three who had been with him on the Mount 
of Transfiguration were coming to the other dis- 
ciples, they saw a crowd and scribes disputing 
with them. Jesus asks them the cause of the 
(Dspate. In reply to this question the afflicted 
hther tells his sad story. The whole narra- 
tive is given by Mark in such a detailed and 
^vid manner as to show that it was evidently 
the account of an eyewitness. 

^Kneeling to him" — an act of homage, not 
of worship. 

Verse 15. "/^<? is an epileptic.*^ Mark de- 
scribes other symptoms of the boy's disease. 
When he was under its influence, he foamed at 
die mouth and ground his teeth and seemed to 
be pining away. No wonder that those who saw 
him thought that an "evil spirit" had seized him. 

Verse 16. " Thy disciples." The disciples, 
as well as their Master, had power to cure these 
itrange diseases which afllicted men's bodies 
diroagh their minds. But in this case their 
"fitith** had been too weak; besides, Jesus 
had told them (see Mark ix. 29), that "this 
kind of evil spirit can come out by nothing 
wve by prayer," and they had evidently not 
been in a prayerful mood. 

Verse 17. ^^O faithless and perverse genera- 
iiom^ — an expression not of anger but of 
anguish. Jesus was no doubt tempted to be 
impatient, not only with the multitude who 
were so unspiritual and perverse, but also with 



his own disciples, who often showed a want of 
real faith and a lack of sympathy with his holy 
mission. But instead of yielding to such im- 
patience, he utters the merited rebuke and then 
proceeds at once to do the deed of mercy. 

Verse 18. " The devil ;*' better, as in the 
margin of the Revised Version, the " demon" 
— that is, the evil spirit that was supposed to 
possess the epileptic and insane boy. 

Verse 20. "Because of your little faith" 
Faith is well-defined (see § i of the Teaching) 
as " a living sense of things divine" The dis- 
ciples at this time had lost that " living sense." 
They had been engaged in a foolish strife of 
words with the scribes. Nor were they in a 
prayerful spirit. Jesus, on the contrary, had 
just come down from the Mount of his Trans- 
figuration. He had been filled with the Divine 
Spirit, and had gazed with a clear vision upon 
the glories of the spiritual world. No wonder 
that he had power over the disordered spirit of 
this poor child, while his disciples who had 
been dwelling on a lower plane of being had 
not " faith " enough to work the cure. 

" If ye have faith" etc. A grain of mustard- 
seed, though small, was yet capable of great 
and rapid increase. 

^' Say unto this mountain" etc. This is 
figurative language. The mountains which 
are removed by faith are not material, but 
spiritual, — such •* hills of difl5culty"as pre- 
judice, and sinful habits, and an evil heart 
of unbelief. 
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Teachings of Jesus. 



THE TEACHING. 



1 . In order to love God we must know Him. 
This kind of knowledge we get by faith, which 
is a living sense of things divine. The love 
of God foi* His children is an ocean of good- 
ness ; ** my faith is the little pipe that brings 
the refreshing waters to my soul." Or we may 
change the figure, and say that if we do not put 
out our water-jars when it rains, we shall catch 
no water. In other words, we exercise faith 
when we receive through our spiritual faculties 
the "things of the Spirit ; " for " the things of 
the Spirit of God are spiritually judged." 

2. Let us try to understand how this is by 
an analogy. We acquire our knowledge of the 
outward world by repeated acts of sight, hear- 
ing, touch, and taste. Without these living 
processes of sensation, we could know nothing 
of the universe in which we live. Deprived 
of any one of our bodily senses, we lose a 
certain part of this knowledge which cannot 
be made up to us. A bhnd man thought 
scarlet was " like the sound of a trumpet ; " 
but he could not have had the faintest con- 
ception of how a scarlet ribbon really looks. 

But you will say, " These repeated acts of 
seeing and hearing and touch and taste are no 
i>roof that there is a real world outside of me. 
They only prove that I have certain impres- 
sions of such a world which my mind receives 
through the senses." This is true. If we keep 
to the strict meaning of language, then it must 
be admitted that " not the semblance, not the 
shadow, of a sound logical argument can be 
adduced in proof of our own existence, or of 
that of the outward universe." Yet we believe 
in both. We believe that we ourselves exist, 
and we believe also in the existence of the out- 
ward or sensible world. Our faith rests on 
the constitution of our nature. So long as we 
are not " out of our senses," — that is, so long 
as we have our senses and use them, — we can- 
not help believing in the reality of that to 
which they testify. Made as we are and placed 
where we are, the idea of a real world which we 
see and hear and touch grows up in the mind, 
and we cannot get rid of it if we would. 

3. Now, this is precisely the way in which, 



by faith, we come to know " the things of the 
Spirit of God." There are the same three steps 
in the process : (i) We recognize the fact that 
we have what we may call inward senses, — that 
the soul, as well as the body, has an eye and an 
ear by which it sees and hears what it was 
made to perceive. We have a conscience ; 
and when this is used and trained we come to 
know the distinction between right and wrong, 
and ask and answer the question. What ought 
I to do ? We have also the sentiment in our 
nature that prompts us to look up to a Higher 
Power and to worship that Power. Then (2) 
religion, or the exercise and development of 
these spiritual faculties, is as real as the exer- 
cise and development of any of our other 
faculties ; and hence (3), from this reality of 
religion in the soul, we assume the existence 
of " the things of the Spirit," just as from the 
reality of our sensations we assume the exist- 
ence of the outward or sensible world. 

4. When, therefore, we define faith as " the 
living sense of things divine," we are speak- 
ing of that which is perfectly real and per- 
fectly natural to those who use their spiritual 
faculties. Men who have led sober, righteous, 
and godly lives, who have been loving and self- 
denying, and have meditated much on the good- 
ness and wisdom which are displayed in the 
universe, have always abounded in faith. It 
was as if they saw the unseen. They obeyed 
the call of Duty ; and Duty seemed to them 
to be the "daughter of the Voice of God." 
They put forth the strong exertions of a right- 
eous will, and straightway they became con- 
scious of the presence of the All-righteous 
One who was working with them, giving them 
strength and courage. Trials and sorrows 
came to them ; but as they tried to bear these 
with a courageous spirit, a feeling of solemn 
joy arose within them, and they received a 
wonderful intimation that they were born for 
a higher end than animal enjoyments or even 
intellectual pleasures, and belong to a higher 
life than that of the senses or of the under- 
standing. And by their love also came the 
faith that ever "works by love." Learning 
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by experience that only when man loves does 
he truly live, — that in this one word "love" 
lies the cure of all the ills and wrongs that 
human beings suif er, — they have come to be- 
licTC that love is divine, that *• God is love." 
WkaUver road of a trtte spiritual experience men 
have followed has somewhere joined the great 
highway that leads to Deity, 

5, Perhaps, however, some one will say that 
this which I have been describing is not faith, 
bat seeing ; that when St. Paul speaks of faith 
he says, " We walk by faith and not by sight," 
— thus contrasting faith with seeing as some- 
thing that IS wholly different from it. It is 
hideed true that faith is not seeing with the 
eye ; but, to use a paradox, it is seeing the un- 
seen, and unseen things are seen by the soul. 
In the passage quoted from St. Paul (2 Cor. 
T. 7), the Apostle says of his life-journey, " I 
am making this pilgrimage to a heavenly home, 
which indeed I do not see with my outward 
tight ; but I believe that it exists, and by faith 
I can see it even now." 

6. A good deal of the trouble that we expe- 
rience in understanding what faith is, comes 
from our failing to distinguish between the in- 
tight of faith and the trust of faith. We do 
not see anything, whether with the eye of the 
body or the eye of the soul, that we do not at 
once and involuntarily go beyond what is seen 
to a belief in some law or principle that holds 
trae where sight cannot penetrate. We see 
the apple fall ; but we believe in the law of 
gravitation. We see a few scattered facts in 
the history of life on our planet. We believe 
in a law of evolution which includes all the 
facts of life ; and we are able to work out this 
law simply because our minds are so made that 
we w^ust bring facts under laws, and must trust 
those laws where we cannot see their workings. 
In like manner the soul sees the things of the 
Sph-it, — Right and Truth and Goodness ; but 
it sees these only in part, and where it cannot 
see it trusts, — that is to say, it believes (and 
it cannot help believing) in spiritual laws in 
accordance with which Right and Truth and 
Goodness have their perfect work. 

As far down as the eye can see into the blue- 
green depths of the ocean those depths are 



clear ; but where the light fails and the eye 
fails, there is mystery. We believe the ocean 
is clear all the way down, but our actual sight 
of its clearness can go but a little way. So 
with the eye of faith we look into the depths 
of the Divine Love. As far as that vision can 
penetrate, God is Goodness and Wisdom and 
Love. For the rest our souls have confidence 
that what they cannot yet perceive is still 
Goodness and Wisdom and Love. 

7. Some of us, it may be, are ready now to 
exclaim, with the centurion of old, "Lord, I 
believe ; help thou mine unbelief 1 " We are 
troubled because we have so little faith. How 
can we increase that little ? First, by learning 
of those who have walked by faith. Our best 
helper is Christ. If we can only get up by his 
side and see things, so to speak, with his eyes, 
we shall have the heavenly vision. We shall 
catch the temper of his believing soul. God 
will seem near to us as He did to him ; and 
this earthly life, with its mingled experiences 
of sorrow and joy, success and failure, will 
appear as but the workshop where all is ap- 
prenticeship and training for that higher life 
"toward which the whole creation moves." 

8. But the best way to get more faith is to 
use our own spiritual faculties, and keep the 
unseen things of the Spirit habitually in our 
thoughts. What can be sadder than to hear a 
man complain that he has no faith, when he 
has never done anything but wish that he 
had it ? We get strong muscles by exer- 
cising our muscles. Our faith, too, will grow 
strong if we will but exercise it. "Faith," 
said Goethe, "is a homely private capital^* 
We may liken it to a savings-bank. Every 
child knows that if he puts into his "bank" 
every day even a small coin, he will after a 
while have a large amount of money to use in 
case of need. So is it with faith. It accumu- 
lates by our daily exercises of love, trust, 
prayer, repentance, obedience, and faithful- 
ness. We have only to live every day as 
children of the Heavenly Father to find that 
we have been laying up for ourselves a fund of 
the treasures of faith, from which in time of 
need or sore distress we can draw and feel 
ourselves indeed "rich toward God." 
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Teachings of Jesus. 



GOLDEN 

All I have seen leads me to trust the Cre- 
ator for all I have not seen. — Emerson. 

Faith affirms many things respecting which 
the senses are silent, but nothing that they 
deny. — Pascal. 

Lord, I believe ; help thou mine unbelief. — 
Mark ix. 24. 

Faith is the assurance of things hoped for, 
the test of things not seen. — Heb. xi. i. 



SAYINGS. 

The faith of the heart is a stronger assurance 
than all the visions of the outward sense. — 
Dr. Dewey. 

He endured, as seeing him who is invisible. 
— Heb. xi. 27. 

We walk by faith, not by sight. — 2 CoR. 
V. 7. 

I live by the faith of the Son of God.— 
Gal. ii. 20. 



QUESTIONS FOR YOUNGER PUPILS. 



T. What were the people and the scribes 
disputing about when Jesus came down from 
the Mount of the Transfiguration ? Note on 
ver. 14. 

2. What was the story which the father of 
the epileptic boy told to Jesus? Mark ix. 
17-19 and 21, 22. 

3. What is the meaning of ver. 17 ? Note. 

4. How did people in the time of Jesus 
account for epilepsy and insanity ? Note on 
ver. 18- 

5. When people say at the present time 
that a man who is crazy with drink or insane 
with rage acts as if an evil spirit possessed 
him, what do they mean ? 

6. What reason did Jesus give for the failure 
of the disciples to cure the boy ? Note on ver. 20. 

7. To what did he compare faith, and why } 
Same note. 

8. What sort of mountains can faith re- 
move t Same note. 



9. How is faith defined in § i ? 

10. How do you know that there is a real 
world outside of your own mind ? § 2. (Read 
carefully the last sentence in § 2.) 

11. Who are the men that have had most 
faith in God ? § 4, second sentence. 

12. But how does such faith differ from 
seeing ? § 5. 

13. What l&w is shown us in the fall of an 
apple ? § 6. 

14. Why do we believe in such a law since 
we cannot see it ? § 6. 

15. Compare our looking into the ocean 
with our looking into God*s love. § 6, last 
clause. 

16. Who will help us to increase our faith ? 

§7. 

17. What can we ourselves do to increase 

it? §8. 

18. How is faith like a saving-bank ? § 8. 

19. What can ^<7M put into this bank? 



QUESTIONS FOR OLDER PUPILS. 



1. Give the substance of this lesson-passage. 
Matt. xvii. 14-20. 

2. Describe the symptoms of the epileptic's 
disease. Mark ix. 17-19 and 21, 22. 

3. What was the common belief in the time 
of Jesus respecting the insane and the epilep- 
tic ? Note on ver. 18. 

4. Why could not the disciples cure the 
boy? Note on ver. 20. 

5. What does the last part of ver. 20 mean ? 
Note. 

6. Define and illustrate faith. § i. 

7. How do we gain our knowledge of an 
outward world ? § 2. 

8. How much is proved by these processes 
of sensation and perception ? § 2. 

9. Why then do we believe in a real out- 
ward world ? § 2. 

10. Show that we come in the same way — 
that is, by a similar process — to know spiritual 
things, and state the three steps of that pro- 
cess. § 3. 

1 1. Show how men of faith have seen the 



unseen in their moral and religious experi- 
ences. § 4. 

1 2. ■ Repeat the closing sentence of § 4. 

13. What then does St. Paul mean by say- 
ing, "We walk by faith and not by sight " ? §5. 

14. Distinguish between the insights oli 
faith and the trusts of faith. § 6. 

1 5. Why do we believe in law in the natu- 
ral world ? § 6. 

16. Show that our trust in spiritual laws 
rests on the same basis. 

17. Illustrate the seeing and the trust of 
faith from the comparison given in the last 
clause of § 6. 

18. How can Christ help our faith ? § 7. 

19. On what must we chiefly depend for an 
increase of our faith ? § 8. 

20. How is faith like a savings-bank ? § 8. 



POINTS FOR FURTHER STUDY. 

I. The faith of science and the faith of the 
soul. 2. Meaning of John xx. 29. 



LESSON XXXIII. 



THE PARABLE OP THE LILY. 

Matt vi. 2S-34 (Revised Version). 
GOLDEN TEXT. — Be not, therefore, anxious* — Matt. vi. 31. 



THE MEANING. 



Verse 28. In ver. 25 Jesus had told his 
hearers not to be anxious about clothing any 
more than about food. As the life is more 
than the food that sustains life, so is the body 
more than the clothing we put on it. He 
who gave the life will provide means for sus- 
taining it ; He who made the body will take 
care that we have what will protect and suitably 
adorn it. 

" Th€ lilies of the field,'' — iYizX is, wild lilies, 
growing without human care. We may under- 
stand by this expression wild-flowers in general, 
whose rich and varied colors might suggest the 
comparison with the purple and gold of an 
emperor's robes ; or we may confine it to the 
wild lilies of Palestine, many species of which 
were flowers of gorgeous hue, — such, for ex- 
ample, as the splendid " crown imperial," or 
the amaryllis with " golden liliaceous blossoms," 
or perhaps the so-called " Hiileh " lily, de- 
scribed by modern travellers as a very large 
flower, the three inner petals of which meet 
above and form a splendid canopy. All these 
varieties of lilies grew on the hillsides of 
Galilee. 

" Toil net nor spin." In the East, flax was 
made into clothing by hard manual labor, — 
planting and harvesting, spinning and weaving. 

Verse 29. *^ Solomon in all his glory." This 
refers not only to the rich, gold-embroidered 
robe in which the king was clothed, but to the 
general magnificence of his court. Read the 
description in 2 Chron. ix. 15-28. 



" One of these" One is emphatic. A single 
wild lily blooming unseen on the hillside ex- 
ceeds in " glory " the greatest earthly pomp. 

Verse 30. " God doth so clothe" Mr. Gan- 
nett, in his beautiful poem, "Consider the 
Lilies," shows us, as it were, the way in which 
the Creator clothes the lily : — 

" He hides within the lily 
A strong and tender care, 
Thai wins the earth-born atoms 
To glory of the air ; " 

that is, the beauty of the flower is unfolded by 
the Creator-Spirit /ra»/ within. 

" The grass of the field" Flowers are part of 
the herbage which grows in the pastures. They 
too, like the grass, are cut down in Palestine 
and used for fuel. 

** The oven.'* This was a covered earthen 
pan, wider at the bottom than at the top. The 
dried grass was put inside to heat quickly the 
walls of the vessel ; then the dough was placed 
in thin layers on the outside of the pan and 
instantly baked. 

Verse 31. ** Be not, therefore, anxious.'* The 
translation here and in ver. 28 is changed from 
" take no thought," as the Common Version 
gives it, to the better rendering, " be not anx- 
ious." In the time of King James, when the 
old Version was made, the English phrase, 
" take no thought," meant precisely what we 
now mean when we say, " Be not over-careful, or 
over-anxious." In ver. 31 the tense of the Greek 
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verb expresses even more than is indicated in 
the Revised Translation. The full meaning 
is, Be not over-anxious naiv^ — that is, Have 
no present anxiety about what is to come. In 
ver. 34 the same precept is repeated in a lit- 
tle different form: "Be not anxious for the 
morrow." 

Verse 32. " The Gentiles^* — the heathen 
nations of antiquity. What Jesus here means 
is, that to live only for the things of time is the 
mark of a heathen ; but one who believes that 
God is his Father, and that He careth for him, 
will " seek first the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness." 

Verse ^2- This great command is ex- 
plained in the Teaching, § 8. The phrase, 
" the kingdom of God," or " the kingdom of 
heaven," has different shades of meaning in 



different parts of the New Testament. Its 
general meaning is the higher spiritual life 
in its fulness, which we are to seek for our- 
selves and for others, and for the coming of 
which in the earth we are to labor and to 
pray. 

Verse 34. Here we are given another good 
and sufficient reason for not being over-anxious, 
and for casting our care upon Him who careth 
for us. We have enough to do to meet bravely 
and with a trustful heart the trials and troubles 
of each day. If we add to-morrow's troubles 
and take them upon ourselves before they 
come, we double our burden. God helps us 
carry the burden of today, and bids us trust 
Him to give us strength for each day in pro- 
portion to our need and in the hour of our 
need. 



THE TEACHING. 



I. If the question were asked. What part 
of the Sermon on the Mount is the most beau- 
tiful, the general answer would undoubtedly 
be. The parable of the Lily. The parable 
of the Birds, which precedes it, is also full of 
beauty, and teaches the same lesson of trust. 
'* Behold," said Jesus, " the birds of the heaven, 
that they sow not, neither do they reap, nor 
gather into barns ; and your Heavenly Father 
feedeth them. Are ye not of much more value 
than they ? " Perhaps at the very moment a 
flock of birds was flying over the multitude 
that listened to the Mountain Instruction of the 
Great Teacher. Some of the more devout 
among those "listening thousands" may have 
thought of what their own poets had said of 
old, — that God " provideth for the ravens 
their food " and " giveth to the young ravens 
which cry.'* (Psalm cxlvii. 9 ; Job xxxviii. 41.) 
But Jesus taught them more than this. These 
happy birds, so free from care, are fed by that 
Infinite Being whom you alone. His human 
creatures, can call your Father, and in whose 
sight you are of infinitely more worth than 
all these " birds of the heaven." You, indeed, 
must "sow and reap and gather into store- 
houses." You must provide for the future. 



The brute creation lives in to-day. It is man's 
prerogative to " gather " for the needs of coming 
days. Therefore must he plough and sow and 
reap ; therefore must he work if he would eat ; 
and therefore must he practise thrift and pru- 
dence, and wisely "put by" enough to supply 
his wants and the wants of those who depend 
upon him when the " evil days " of sickness 
and old age shall come to him. Only — and 
this is the lesson of the parable of the Birds — 
let him not be anxious or distrustful. He who 
feeds the birds watches over His children, and 
knows their needs. He gives food to the merry 
songsters, who have no instincts that lead them 
to sow and reap and to compel the forces of 
Nature to work in their behalf. You, then, 
have only to trust Him and do your duty, and 
you too will be fed. 

2. Having told the people this parable of 
the Birds to show them why they should trust 
God and have no anxiety, Jesus goes on to tell 
them another parable that is even more beauti- 
ful, — a parable, too, that suggests several in- 
teresting lessons, though its main teaching is 
the lesson of trusting the Heavenly Father. 
It is worthy of notice that Jesus had the feeling 
that these unconscious flowers are in some real 
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sense man's fellow-creatures, sharing in part 
the same life which flows through his own 
being, and watched over by the same loving 
Providence that rules in the affairs of men. If 
a Greek or Roman poet had called attention to 
a flower, he would have spoken of it as if it were 
actually a beautiful youth. He would have 
called it Narcissus or Hyacinthus, making be- 
lieve that the flower was a human being like 
himself. Such a way of looking at Nature was 
highly poetic, but it was not the way to make 
men feel their real relationship to trees and 
flowers. Jesus was the first to teach that while 
trees and flowers are other than ourselves, hav- 
ing a life of their own, they are yet our fellow- 
creatures, having the source of their life in God, 
in whom they and we " live and move and have 
our being." As we speak of the indwelling 
God, whose voice in us is our conscience, who 
Inspires all our better purposes and our holier 
thoughts, so Jesus speaks of the flowers of the 
field as receiving their beauty from the same 
indwelling God, by whose ever-present agency 
they are clothed and are filled with their 
refreshing fragrance. 

3. It was necessary to give man this new 
conception of the life of Nature in order to 
make him understand the lessons which Nature 
teaches. If the flowers are indeed our fellow- 
creatures, — if what we are to " consider " is not 
some imaginary human being, the personified 
spirit of the lily, but the lily itself \\\ all the sweet- 
ness and beauty that belong to it, — then may we 
learn from it how to order our human lives. 

The first lesson the lily teaches us is the 
folly of our pride in dress. If we are ever 
so " anxious for raiment," if we give precious 
time and thought that are needed for other 
things to such trivial questions as dress and 
ornaments, it profiteth us nothing. We cannot 
vie with the lily. There is more splendor 
of color in a flower sprinkled meadow than in 
a ball-room of richly dressed and bejewelled 
ladies. The costliest shows of human life can 
never rival the cheap gifts of Nature, — the 
gorgeous hues of the sunset, the sparkling 
drops of dew, the pink and white of apple and 
peach blossoms, the myriad tints of flowers, 
and the wings of insects. We need not, in- 



deed, affect to despise beautiful apparel ; but 
what burdens of foolish and useless anxiety 
many of God's human creatures are weighted 
by because they will be so over-careful about 
matters of dress and adornment 1 

4. Then, again, the lily teaches us that there 
is no beauty like that which is unfolded from 
within. No beauty pf form or feature is so 
winning as the loveliness of a loving heart 
looking out from soul-lit eyes and smiling lips. 
A charming story is told of a poor London 
crossing-sweeper, whose first hint of God and 
heavenly love came to him from the cheery 
glance and pitying blue eyes of a whole-souled 
young man who always gave him a pleasant 
look as he passed him in his daily walks. No 
beauty of outward dress, or even of well-cut 
features and a handsome figure, could have 
touched the poor waifs heart so deeply. It 
was a ray of that divine beauty which shines 
upon us in every lily of the field, and which, in 
another form, made the Son of Man, through 
the beauty of his holy life, the " light of the 
world." The Apostle Peter speaks of the 
" apparel of a meek and quiet spirit, which is 
in the sight of God of great price." If we would 
heed the lesson that the lily teaches, we must 
learn to value most the adornments which are 
most worth possessing, — the graces and vir- 
tues of a Christian character unfolded from the 
spirit of Christ within the soul. 

5. But these two lessons of the parable of 
the Lily are only parts of the larger lesson of 
trust and obedience that it also teaches us. In 
his song of the violet Lowell sings : — 

" All the wonders of faithful Nature 
Are worked for the love of me. 

Winds wander, and dews drip earthward, 
Rains fall, suns rise and set, 

Earth whirls, and all ^«^ to prosper 
A poor little violet?'* 

Is it presumptuous for a tiny violet, blooming 
unseen amid the meadow grasses, — the veriest 
speck on an insignificant spot of this small 
planet, — thus to think of itself as being re- 
garded by the Infinite Creator of suns and 
stars, " who inhabiteth eternity " } No ! Science, 
rightly interpreted, shows us — what Jesus 
so long ago affirmed — a divine presence in 
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every smallest atom of matter, " acting every- 
where as a perpetually renewing and creative 
energy.** More than this : Science has taught 
us that in the making of a flower Nature is not 
only a mathematician, following fixed laws of 
multiplying and dividing in endlessly varying 
the form of leaf and blossom, but an artist, too, 
painting better than any Raphael or Turner, and 
carving more nicely than any sculptor or deco- 
rator. And the latest teachings of our Science 
reveal the many cunning devices by which 
honey-loving insect-rovers are made to carry 
unawares from flower to flower the fertilizing 
pollen, which must thus be borne to the right 
place before the seeds can be made from which 
new flowers will grow. All the beauty and all 
the sweetness of the lilies are but so many 
" paths to use ; " and it is for the Spirit of 
Love that all these paths are made 1 God's 
care for the lily is as tender and as watchful as 
if each smallest flower were a planet moving 
in an infinite orbit. 

6. This, then, is the great lesson : Trust in 
Godf and throw away anxiety. We are to put 
our trust, not in " natural laws " or " the order 
of the universe,'* but in the living God, of 
whose method "natural laws " are the finite 
expression, as the " order of the universe " is 
but another phrase for His Eternal Providence. 
Such trust is as simple a thing as the feeling 
which the little child has who clings to its 
father's loving hand and trusts its mother's 
loving heart. With these natural trusts, — of 
the child in the parent, of the soul in God, — 
we reverse the rule which it is wise to follow in 
other relations. If we want to know whether 
we can trust a fellow-man, we first try him. 
But with God we do the opposite. We trust 
Him first, and then in all the experiences of 
life we try Him, to find our early trust well 
placed. The Psalmist said he had been young 
but now was old, and yet he had not seen the 
righteous forsaken. That was what life had 
taught him ; but when he was young and before 
he had tested the care of God, he had obeyed 
the instinct of trust which was implanted within 
him. He had done as the lily does when it 
turns to the sun and trusts in its light and its 
warmth. And with the trust of the lily the 



devout man unites the lily's obedience. If the 
lily could shut out from itself the sunshine and 
the dews, and refuse to be nourished by the 
food the soil contains, its trust would be vain. 
There is no encouragement to the idle or the 
thriftless in the parable of the Lily. The lily 
toils not, neither does it spin, to get its beautiful 
garment ; but it does all it can to obey the laws 
of its life and appropriate the gifts of " faithful 
Nature." Our trust must go hand in hand 
with obedience. God helps us when we help 
ourselves. He could not be the righteous God 
and be the Providence of idle men. 

7. The folly of being anxious should keep 
us from anxiety if the beauty of a calm trust 
in God fails to attract us. Those who persist 
in " borrowing trouble " run quickly into debts 
they can never pay. Anxiety is all in vain. 
You watch for the cloud that you fear is com- 
ing from some particular corner of the heavens f 
and though it may not rise there, it will rise 
somewhere in spite of all your watching I You 
go all over the house and fasten every window 
and lock every door; but you will have left 
some unprotected place, and the inevitable 
burglar will get in ! So the mother of Achilles 
plunged the future hero into the fabled waters 
to make his body invulnerable ; but there was 
the little spot on the heel, by which she held 
him, and the fatal arrow struck him there I 
** We can do a great deal by work, but we can 
do nothing by worry." 

8. But the best cure for anxiety concerning 
temporal things is to lay up for ourselves 
*' treasures in heaven," — treasures of goodr 
ness and usefulness. Dr. Martineau explains 
the precept, " Seek first the kingdom of God,** 
as meaning that the chief conscious aim of a 
man should be not to get the things which are 
needful for his earthly life, but to get these 
things worthilyy and to give t6 the higher part 
of his nature an opportunity to grow into the 
divine image. In his physical life man should 
do as the birds and the lilies do, — take God's 
temporal gifts, gathering what He bestows, 
and gathering it in the way in which He has 
made man to gather it. He can then rise above 
all anxiety, and live the noble, self-forgetting, 
Christlike life of faith and hope and love. 
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GOLDEN 

A fearless confidence in God is so reasonable 
that it becomes a duty. — Jeremy Taylor. 

Belief and love — a believing love will relieve 
us of a vast load of care. — Emerson. 

Rest in the Lord and wait patiently for him. 
— Psalm xxxvii. 7. 

Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose 
mind is stayed on thee. — Isa. xxvi. 3. 

QUESTIONS FOR YOUNGER PUPILS. 



SAYINGS. 

Trust in him with all thine heart ; in all thy 
ways acknowledge him, and he will direct thy 
paths. — Prov. iii. 6. 

Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it 
be fearful. — John xiv. 27. 

Casting all your anxiety upon God, because 
he careth for you. — i Peter v. 7. 



1. Tell something about the lilies of Pales- 
tine. Note to ver. 28. 

2. How was clothing made in the East ? 
Same note. 

3. What was the"^/(C7r^ of Solomon"? 
Note to ver. 29. 

4. Repeat the verse given in note to ver. 30. 

5. What does it mean ? 

6. What is meant in ver. 30 by " the grass 
of the field"? Note. 

• 7. Explain the "oven" that is mentioned 
in this verse. Note. 

8. What does ver. 31 mean ? Note. 

9. What is meant by the reference to the 
•* Gentiles " in ver. 32 ? Note. 

10. Explain ver. 34. Note. 

11. Tell something about the "parable of 
the Birds " and what it teaches us. §1. 

12. What was the feeling of Jesus about 
flowers ? § 2, second sentence. 



13. How would a Greek or Roman poet 
have spoken of a lily ? § 2. 

14. But what did Jesus teach about trees 
and flowers ? § 2. 

1 5. What is the " first lesson ** taught us by 
the lily ? § 3, second clause. 

16. What does the lily teach us is the 
highest form of beauty ? § 4. 

17. What is told of the London crossing- 
sweeper ? § 4. 

18. Repeat the verse in § 5. 

19. Read over § 5 carefully, and then tell 
in your own language how God cares for the 
lily. 

20. What is the ** great lesson " ? § 6, first 
sentence. 

21. What must we do biesides trusting in 
God ? § 6, last part. 

22. Illustrate from the examples given in 
§ 7 iht folly of being anxious. 



QUESTIONS FOR OLDER PUPILS. 



1. What is the general truth taught in 
Matt. vi. 25 ? Note on ver. 28. 

2. Wha't were "the lilies of the field"? 
Same note. 

3. What was Solomon's "glory**? Note 
to ver. 29. 

4. Explain the verse quoted in ver. 30. 
Note. 

5. Explain " the grass of the field " and 
the " oven.** Same note. 

6. EM)lain the full meaning of the Golden 
Text, Note to ver. 31. 

7. What does Jesus tell us in ver. 32 is 
heathenish f Note. 

8. What is the general meaning of the 
phrase, the "kingdom of God"? Note to 
▼wr. 37. 

9. what reason for not being anxious is 
given in ver. 34 ? Note. 

10. Give and explain the "parable of the 
Birds.'' § I. 

11. In what important respects are men 
wholly unlike the birds? § i. 

12. Show how Jesus taught man's kinship 
whh flowers. § 2. 



13. What is the "first lesson" the lily 
teaches ? § 3. 

14. What does the lily teach us about the 
highest kind of beauty ? § 4. 

1 5. Tell the story of the London crossing- 
sweeper, and give the quotation from the 
Apostle Peter. § 4. 

16. What does Science reveal to us that 
illustrates the way in which God cares for 
flowers ? § 5. 

17. What is the " great lesson " ? § 6. 

18. Whom do we trust before we try, and 
whom do we try before we trust ? § 6. 

19. What should go with our trust in God ? 



§9. 

20. 

§7. 
21. 



Illustrate the folly of being anxious. 
Explain ver. 33. § 8. 



POINTS FOR FURTHER STUDY. 

I. Forethought and anxiety compared. 3. 
Do the teachmgs of Science strengthen or 
weaken our trust in Providence ? 



LESSON XXXIV. 



REVERENCE. 

Matt xxi. 12, 13, and 33-41 in Revised Version. Read also the accounts in Mark xi. 15-17 and 
xii. 1-9 ; and Luke xix. 45, 46, and xx. 9-17 ; and with Matt. xxi. 12, 13, compare John ii. 13-16. 



GOLDEN TEXT, — They will reverence my son.— Matt. xxi. 37. 



THE MEANING. 



Verse 12. " The temple of God." The Bible 
Dictionaries and the Commentaries give lengthy 
descriptions of this magnificent temple and its 
services. It is doubtful, however, if any of the 
so-called ** restorations '* of the great edifice 
are correct. Dr. Edersheim's work on '* The 
Temple and its Services" — a book which 
should be in every Sunday school library — 
may be consulted with profit. 

Brown*s " Life of Jesus for Young People " 
gives a lively word-picture of the cleansing of 
the temple : — 

" Jesus led his disciples directly toward the tem- 
ple. When he arrived before the lofty front, its 
spotless marble pillars and ornaments of gold were 
glittering in the afternoon sun. Here he dismounted, 
and led the way up a broad flight of steps into the 
first enclosure, commonly called the Court of the 
Gentiles. This was open to the people of all 
nations. 

" In the middle of this court Jesus paused. It 
was by itself a large and magnificent building. Its 
floor was a broad, smooth pavement of various 
colored stones, and it was surrounded by double 
rows of marble columns, which upheld a cedar roof. 
Well suited was this beautiful place for the worship 
of God. But as Jesus stood there no sounds of 
devotion reached his ear. He heard instead the 
bleating of animals, the clinking of money, and the 
noise of a busy traffic ; for all the cloisters, or spaces 
between the columns, were filled at this time with 
merchants and money-changers, who grew rich by 
exchanging Jewish for foreign coins, and selling the 
doves and sheep which were to be offered in sacrifice 






at the approaching feast. This business should 
have been carried on outside the temple. But the 
priests, who cared little for the purity of their religion, 
had suffered it to enter the walls of the sacred edifice, 
and to usurp the only place in which people not Jews 
could go to offer their prayers." — (pp. 140, 141.) 

Verse 33. ** A vineyard^ God had intrusted 
His kingdom to " husbandmen," the leaders 
and rulers of the Jews. Of these leaders of the 
people — as representing the nation — God had 
required the "fruits " of repentance and right- 
eousness, and had sent to them His " servants," 
the prophets whom they had stoned and slain. 
At last He sends to Israel His " beloved son," 
the Christ whom, instead of "reverencing," 
they are about to put to death on the cruel 
cross. 

" Set a hedge abottt it" — a hedge of prickly 
pears or a stone wall to protect the vineyard. 
So the Jews were " set off " from other nations 
and guarded from heathen influences. 

" Digged a wine press." This was a hollow 
dug out of the rock in which the grapes were 
trodden with the feet. It has no symbolical 
meaning, but completes the description. 

*' Built a tower" — for the watchmen who 
guarded the vineyard. 

" Let it out." Land was let in Palestine 
to tenants, who agreed to give the landlord a 
certain amount of produce every year. 

Verse 37. " His sou.^* Mark says : " Hav- 
ing one son, his well beloved, he sent him." 



Reverence. 
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THE TEACHING. 



1. Our two lesson-passages illustrate the 
value of reverence. Jesus drove the traders 
and money-changers from the temple because 
he would have men reverence the sacred place 
where God was worshipped. He told the 
priests and rulers of the Jews the parable of 
the Vinedressers, that they might see the folly 
and the wickedness of those who have no rev- 
erence for holy men. Both by what he did 
and by what he said in these instances, he 
taught the two great lessons, — first, that the 
nucleus of religion, its central principle, is 
reverence for the all-righteous and all-holy 
One; and, secondly, that reverence requires 
us not only to adore God, but also to venerate 
all goodness and holiness that we see in human 
beings, and to treat with tenderness and respect 
the things that are associated with religion. 

2. Reverence may be defined as admiration 
mingled with awe. The awe is there because 
when we are in the presence of holy men, or 
when we really feel that the place we are in is 
a holy place, we dread to do anything that 
would be unworthy of the company or unsuit- 
able to the place. We fear to do wTong when 
we are conscious of God's presence. 

The tendency to reverence is natural to man. 
** There is," says Dr. Clarke, "a tendency in 
the human soul to look up with reverence to 
things higher, nobler, and better than we are 
ourselves. The nature of man, full of antago- 
nisms, has, with its self-esteem, its self-reliance, 
its self-will, also an opposite disposition, — 
one which leads one to esteem others more 
than one's self ; to pay homage to a superior 
virtue and a profounder knowledge." Such 
hero-worship is always ennobling when the 
heroes are righteous and saintly souls, not 
those who are merely "smart" or "mighty." 

3. The cultivation of reverence sliould begin 
in childhood and in the home. " It is hardly 
possible for a child to feel reverence at all 
unless he feels it for his father and mother." 
All persons, even children themselves, look 
upon this virtue as one of the loveliest traits 
of a child's character. On the other hand, 
nothing is more disagreeable than a young 



person who shows no respect for the superior 
wisdom and goodness of his elders, — who 
speaks and acts as if he felt himself — 

" Never at ease except he stmts tlie best 
And crows the loudest of the comi>any." 

It comes, I fear, from want of reverence in 
our homes, that the young people of our time 
are so often ill-behaved in the presence of 
their elders, at school and Sunday-school, in 
the car, on the street, and in general society. 
Yet every thoughtful person knows that there 
is no surer test of real manliness and woman- 
liness, on the part of boys and girls, than 
respectful and modest behavior. Good man- 
ners, when they are the expression of a noble 
and unselfish heart, are always and everywhere 
the passports to esteem and love. 

4. How may we educate reverence ? Begin 
by keeping self-esteem within bounds. Pay 
deference to the opinions of others, who may 
be supposed, on some subjects at least, to 
know more than you do. Show Christian 
courtesy to all whom you meet, especially to 
all women and all aged persons. 

'* Look up and not doiunJ** Dr. Clarke coun- 
sels the young to study the lives of the generous 
and disinterested, the pure in heart, those who 
have suffered for righteousness* sake. 

Dr. Martineau uses a beautiful figure of speech 
when he reminds us that the upper springs of 
our affections soon run dry unless we ask the 
clouds to nourish them. By asking the clouds 
he means that we are to look up to the " great 
cloud of witnesses," — the noble, the brave, 
and the true, the prophets and heroes of all 
ages, who are God's messengers in the moral 
world, just as the clouds are his messengers 
in the material world. Thanks to good 
books, we can always be in the company 
of true heroes and real saints. When we 
read the stories of golden deeds, we instinc- 
tively venerate the doers of those deeds. Or 
if we turn to the great poets and teachers 
of our race, if their *' thoughts that breathe 
and words that burn " touch our hearts, they 
kindle within us the soul's nobler fires of rev- 
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erence and enthusiasm, the purifying flames 
that cleanse us of all baseness and selfishness. 

5. But the education of reverence is not 
wholly by books. We are made reverent by 
associating with those to whom we can look 
up with enthusiastic admiration. Young 
people naturally choose their intimates from 
among those of their own age ; and this is 
well. It is also well not to confine our com- 
panions to our equals or inferiors, but to 
have some friends whose superior knowledge 
and goodness allure us to *' come up higher." 
Sometimes a teacher is such a friend. Read 
"Tom Brown at Rugby" and see how that 
manly young fellow came to love and rever- 
ence Dr. Arnold, " and would, by God's help, 
follow his steps in life and death." Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, in an article entitled "How I 
was educated," says: "Of all with whom 
I have ever had to do, I owe the most to my 
father, my mother, and my older brother.^'* That 
older brother was not only a great scholar, a 
person of very wide accomplishments, but also 
a man of a most kindly and affectionate nature ; 
and in Dr. Hale's youth the two brothers were 
" forever together." Blessed beyond anything 
that they can know or imagine, are the young 
who have guides and counsellors that make 
truth adorable and goodness lovable, and 
change stern Duty into the queen of all true 
hearts, "wearing the Godhead's most benig- 
nant grace ! " 

6. Our Golden Text says, " They will rever- 
ence my son" And who is more worthy of 
reverence than the "well-beloved" Son of 
God? Who so surely as he will lead us to 
revere and to love the Heavenly Father ? To 
be his true disciple, his devoted follower, is 
not only to learn what reverence means ; it is 
the certain way to become reverent ourselves. 



For no one really follows a leader who does 
not look up to him as a better spirit than him- 
self. The more we strive to attain to Christ's 
type of character and to look upon life and the 
world, upon man and God and duty, as he 
looked upon them, the more we shall venerate 
the divine wherever we find it. 

7. And this reverence will manifest itself in 
ways that will become the means of a further 
growth in reverence. We shall form the habit 
of looking up to God, of meditating upon His 
goodness. His wisdom, and His loving Provi- 
dence. Such meditation will give divine truth 
a lodgment in the soul ; and through our hopes 
and fears, our desires and consciences, it will 
connect itself with all the conduct of life. In 
this way truth will ever put on new glory, and 
the added brightness will awaken fresh vener- 
ation in our minds and hearts. 

8. Our reverence toward God will also in- 
spire that other reverence, which Goethe de- 
clared to be the true Christian reverence, — 
namely, respect and honor for those who are 
beneath us. Care for the weak, respect for 
the rights of the poor and unfortunate, active 
compassion for the ignorant and degraded 
among our fellow-men, cannot long exist where 
there is no feeling of reverence for the divine 
in man. The ideal man is he who in his earthly 
life is like a loving child in a true home where 
"the deferential look, the hand of generous 
help, the air of cheerful trust, show how, with 
beings above and others beneath him, he can 
forget himself in gentle thoughts and quiet 
reverence." Be it ours to carry in the breast 
such *^ gentle thoughts;** and in this world, 
with God and all saints above us and so many 
of God's needy and wandering ones beneath 
us, be it our blessed privilege to walk humbly 
and with ** quiet reverence" 



GOLDEN SAYINGS. 



Reverence that which is best in the Uni- 
verse. — Marcus Aurelius. 

Devoutly look, and nought but wonders shall 
pass by thee. — Ruckert. 



Reverence is an enm^ling sentiment. — 
Washington Allston. 

I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills whence 
cometh my help. — Psalm czxi. i. 
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The soul cannot permanently feed from its 
own fuel its nobler fires ; it needs the stream 
of some pure air from aloft to kindle the 
smouldering thoughts. — Martineau. 



Whatsoever things are true, honorable, just, 
pure, lovely, of good report, if there be any 
virtue and if there be any praise, think on these 
things. — Phil. iv. 8. 



QUESTIONS FOR YOUNGER PUPILS. 



1. Where and what was the " temple of 
God " mentioned in ver. 12.? 

2. Describe the " cleansmg of the temple." 
Note on ver. 12, extract from Brown's ** Life of 
Jesus.'* 

3. Tell the parable of the Vine-dressers. 
Matt. xxi. 33-41. 

4. Who were the " husbandmen " ? Note 
on ver. 33. 

5. What "fruits" had God required of 
them ? Same note. 

6. Who were the " servants " ? Same note. 

7. Why was a " hedge " set about the vine- 
yard ? Same note. 

8. What did this mean in the parable? 
Same note. 

9. What was a " wine-press " ? Same note. 

10. What was the "tower" for.? Same 
note. 

11. How was land let in Palestine ? Same 

note. 

12. Who was the " beloved son " whom God 
sent to the Jews ? 



13. What did they do to him ? 

14. Why did Jesus drive the traders from 
the temple? § i. 

15. Why did he tell the parable of the Vine- 
dressers ? § I. 

16. What does reverence require of us? 
§ I, last sentence. 

17. Define reverence. § 2. 

18. Where should the cultivation of rever- 
ence begin ? § 3. 

19. Which shows a manly and noble charac- 
ter, — irreverence or respectful behavior? §3. 

20. What does the Harry Wadsworth 
motto, '* Look up and not down," mean ? § 4, 
second clause. 

21. Show what help comes to the young by 
their having the companionship of those who 
are older and wiser than themselves. § 5, 
especially the instances there referred to. 

22. If we look up to Christ, how will that 
make us reverent ? § 6. 

22. If we reverence God, how shall we be 
likely to treat our fellow-men ? § 8. 



QUESTIONS FOR OLDER PUPILS. 



1. What do you know about the temple 
at Jerusalem ? 

2. Describe Jesus* " cleansing of the tem- 
ple." Note on ver. 12. 

3. Explain in ver. 33 the " vineyard," the 
"husbandmen," the "fruits," the "servants," 
and the " son." Note. 

4. What was the "hedge," the "wine- 
press," and the " tower " ? Same note. 

5. How was land let in Palestine ? Same 
note. 

6. Why did Jesus drive the traders from 
the temple ? § i . 

7. What lesson would he teach by the par- 
able of the Vinc-dresscrs ? § i. 

8. What two great lessons are thus taught 
us? §1. 

9. Define reverence, and show that it is 
natural to man. § 2. 

10. Show how reverence manifests itself in 
the home. § 3. 

11. Point out some of the practical conse- 
quences of the spirit of irreverence. § 3, last 
dause. 



12. Give the first rule for the education of 
reverence. § 4. 

13. Quote Dr. Martineau's " figure of 
speech " in § 4. 

14. What does this mean ? § 4. 

15. How may reverence be educated by 
companionship ? § 5. 

16. Give the instances referred to in §5. 

1 7. How does Christ help us to be reverent ? 

§6. 

18. How may we educate reverence toward 

God ? § 7. 

19. How will our reverence for God affect 
our feelings and actions toward our fellow- 
men ? § 8. 



POINTS FOR FURTHER STUDY. 

I. ** Looking up and lifting up." 2. " Hero- 
worship." 3. Is irreverence prevalent at the 
present time? 



LESSON XXXV. 



THANKFULNESS. 

Matt. xi. 25, 26 in Revised Version (compare Luke x. 21 ) and Luke xvii. 11-19 in Revised Version. 

GOLDEN TEXT. — I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth*— 

Matt. xi. 25. 



THE MEANING. 



Verse 25. " Answered and said.** Jesus was 
not here replying to any question that had been 
asked him ; but in some way, either from with- 
in his own mind or from without, the thought 
had been presented to him that all who heard 
him did not receive the truth which he taught. 
In response to this suggestion he utters the 
thankful acknowledgment that follows. 

" Lord of heaven and earth" This is a very 
appropriate term at the beginning of the prayer, 
since Jesus was about to refer to special in- 
stances in illustration of God's sovereign 
rule. 

" That thou didst hide** We must carefully 
note the peculiar construction of this sentence. 
The cause of the thankfulness of Jesus is not 
the rejection of the truth by the "wise and 
understanding," but its acceptance by those 
whom he calls " babes." What he says may 
thus be paraphrased: "I thank thee, O Father, 
who guidest all things in heaven and on earth, 
that though thy truth is hidden from those 
whose wisdom is only the blinding prudence of 
this world, it finds glad acceptance with simple 
and childlike hearts. It is indeed sad to see 
any turn away from that which alone can 
satisfy the soul, sad for thy prophets to be 
* rejected of men ; ' but all things are ordered 
by thee, and whatever may come to me I will 
thankfully receive it because it comes from 
thee." 



Luke xvii. 11. " Through the midst pf Sa- 
maria and Galilee ; ** better, along the borders of 
Samaria and Galilee, — that is, in this part of 
his journey to Jerusalem, Jesus kept on the 
boundary between the two countries, having 
before him Samaria on the south and Galilee 
on the north. 

Verse 12. "Lepers" Leprosy was the most 
terrible disease known among the ancients, 
Those who were afflicted by it were compelled 
by law to live by themselves outside the walls 
of cities and villages. The Jewish laws con- 
cerning lepers were very severe. See Lev. 
xiii. 45. 

" Stood afar off** The legal limit of distance 
was one hundred paces. 

Verse 14. " Go and show yourselves to the 
priests.** This command meant two things: 
the lepers were to go away healed, and they 
were also to go to their priests, — the nine 
Jews to the Jewish priests at Jerusalem and 
the Samaritan to a Samaritan priest, — in or- 
der to get the legal certificate of their being 
cured. 

Verse 16. ** Giving him thanks *"* This man 
first praised God, who is the Source of every 
blessing, and then thanked Jesus, through whom 
the precious blessing of health had been be- 
stowed upon him. 

Verse 17. " Where are the mnef^ These 
nine were Jews, the countrymen of Jesus; 
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yet they had not the grace to thank their 
deliverer for his merciful kindness. The de- 
spised Samaritan, the non-Jew, — one of that 
people on which James and John, a little while 
before, had wished to call down fire from 
heaven, — was the only one who showed any 
gratitude to his benefactor. 

Verse 19. " Th^faith hath made thee whole.** 
In one sense the faith of the nine had made 



them whole. They, too, had been cured of 
their leprosy. But this Samaritan had afar 
higher faith, — even that "faith which works 
by lave" Prompted by that love, he fell down 
at the Master's feet in lowly thanksgiving. 
Not only had his body been cured, his soul 
had received a new and purer life ; and his 
thanksgiving was the natural expression of 
that living faith. 



THE TEACHING. 



I. It seems strange that we find in the 
Gospels so few expressions of gratitude and 
praise. " It is a good thing to give thanks," 
not only to God for His tender mercies and 
loving kindnesses, but also to our human ben- 
efactors for the benefits we continually re- 
ceive at their hands. Yet here are the records 
of a Gospel which means "good tidings;" 
here is the story of a life that brought joy and 
deliverance to all mankind, the biography of 
one who lived in constant communion with 
the Father of spirits; but we look through 
these records in vain for those expressions of 
thankfulness which such a Gospel should call 
forth from the men who received it in all its 
freshness, to whom it was like a flower with 
the morning dew still glistening in its fragrant 
cup! How rarely do the sick whom Jesus 
healed remember to thank him for the precious 
boon of health 1 How seldom do those whose 
inward eyes were opened to see such visions 
as kings and prophets longed to see, but died 
without the sight, give thanks to him who re- 
moved their spiritual blindness! And how 
singular it is that Jesus himself, so far as his 
own spiritual life is reported by the Evange- 
lists, rarely uses the language of praise and 
thanksgiving ! The Lord's Prayer, the model 
prayer of the ages, is made up exclusively of 
petitions. " There is not a want or an aspira- 
tion which man as a child of the Father in 
heaven can feel which is not mentioned rudi- 
mentally and essentially in this prayer." But 
there is no thanksgiving in it, no voicing of 
that grateful praise which springs spontaneously 
from the pious heart. Once only do the first 
three Evangelists report a prayer, of Jesus in 



which he " rejoices and gives thanks " (I do 
not forget the " grace " said before the feeding 
of the multitude and at the Last Supper). In 
that prayer he thanks God for a spiritual bless- 
ing. In a brief paraphrase of his words he 
said, " I acknowledge, O Father, with praise 
and thanksgiving, that though the wise and 
understanding are blind to thy truth, there are 
some childlike hearts that are open to receive 
it. Yea, Father, for so it was well pleasing in 
thy sight." 

2. The absence from the Gospels of those 
expressions of a grateful heart which the gra- 
cious words and merciful deeds of Jesus so 
well deserved, need not occasion much sur- 
prise. It has been only too common for men 
in every age and nation to receive benefits 
without either appreciating them or giving 
thanks for them. Those among whom Jesus 
labored were no exception to the general rule. 
Thankfulness is, as the old English poet said, 
" the tune of angels ; " and on earth this an- 
gelic tune is too seldom heard. 

But the apparent absence of thankful joy 
from the teachings and life of Jesus himself 
calls for some explanation. I say the appar- 
ent absence ; for the joy and the thankfulness 
are really there. No reader of the Gospels 
ever doubted that Jesus had a perfect trust in 
the Heavenly Father. "With such tranquil- 
lity of trust," says Theodore Parker in one of 
his noble sermons, " there comes a still, a pe- 
culiar and silent joy in God. There is no 
ecstasy, no fancied * being swallowed up in 
God ; ' but there is a lasting inward sweetness 
and abiding joy. It will not come out in rap- 
tures, but it will fill the whole man with beati- 
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tudes, with delight in the Infinite God. There 
will be a calm and habitual peace, a light 
around the mortal brow which passes from 
glory to glory till it changes into perfect ful- 
ness of joy.** These words were not written 
of Jesus, but they express exactly the way in 
which his absolute trust in God filled his being 
with "a peculiar and silent joy.** If he did 
not, like the Psalmists, teach us to utter praises 
to God for the wisdom and goodness of which 
Nature is the perpetual revelation, yet who has 
ever made man see, as Jesus did, the divine in 
Nature ? Everywhere he beholds " tokens of 
a diviner presence, a deeper life, holier and 
more beneficent purposes and influences, than 
those who live on a lower plane can fully com- 
prehend.** Whenever to-day we praise God 
for his wonderful works in the natural world, 
our thanksgiving is tuned to the keynote which 
Jesus set when he revealed the providence in 
the fall of a sparrow, and bade the anxious 
and distrustful children of men "consider the 
lilies." We may use the speech of the He- 
brew psalms, or express our thankfulness in 
our own language ; but the spirit of our praise 
is the spirit of him who spoke the parables of 
the kingdom, and made the humblest things 
of the natural world the eloquent teachers of 
the highest religious truths. 

3. And is it not from this Great Teacher 
that we have learned to thank God "for his 
ineittimable love in the redemption of the 
world, for the means of grace, and for the hope 
of glory *'.^ From the opening words of the 
Sermon on the Mount to his last affecting 
words upon the cross, Jesus takes us through 
what ib to us an ideal realm. " He fills it out 
vi :•;. :3ii'^<:5 of fidelity, justice, love, and merc}\ 
hu.TtaTi inc divine, which reach down into the ■ 
inrr.ost depths of our being, and, with our ad- \ 
var.dng powers of thought and our perj>etually , 
renewed spiritual perceptions, create around 
^s ar. ever-enlarging sphere, in which aH our 
Wit faculties may find their fitting exercise 
ar.d cr.>>>-me.-:t.'' What then if Jesus hxs ^ 
giver, .is r.o fonnolas of praise, and taught us 
no verbal ascriptions of gratitude to Gvxi; he 
has done something vastly better. He hjis in- 
spired the deepest sentiments of gratitude ihjit ' 



the soul of man can cherish. He has given 
us the most convincing reasons for thankful- 
ness. He has done in this respect as he has 
done with so large a part of our moral con- 
duct, proclaiming principles rather than giving 
precise rules of action. He has taught us the 
attitude of thanksgiving, leaving us to express 
in appropriate ways the ^elings which that 
attitude awakens. He has, in other words, 
made us thankful that we are God's children. 
"This is the central fact around which all 
things range themselves in clusters of bless- 
ings.** And who that understands the height 
and the depth of the revelation which Jesus 
has made of the love of God and the worth of 
man does not say, " Thanks be to God, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ ** ? 

4. Thankfulness to God is a feeling that is 
the same in kmd with our thankfulness to our 
fellow-men. It differs only in degree. How 
gladly Jesus welcomed all sincere expressions 
of gratitude to benefactors, is well illustrated 
in our second lesson-passage, where we see 
the Samaritan leper whom Jesus had cured 
falling on his face at the feet of the Healer, 
and giving him thanks. ** Where,*' asked Je- 
sus, " are the nine others who were cured, and 
who were all of the house of Israel ? Is it a 
fact that only this alien, this man of another 
nation and a different religious faith, has re- 
turned to give glory to God for the unspeaka- 
ble blessing of restored health?" But the 
most beautiful instance of gratitude which the 
Gospels record is that which we find in Matt. 
xxvi. 6-13, and which has been fully treated in 
Lesson XVII of this coarse. " Where,** asks 
Dr. M orison. ** among all the great works of 
genius, do we find a simple act like this so 
embalmed and glorified as to create a new 
Wi^rld of beauty, and throw its light and charm 
around every similar act." In the spirit which 
pn>mj>tt\i the pouring of the predons ointment 
ujvn h:s twt. Jesus saw the unselfish, rever- 
er.tiV. \n^ which delighted so to express it- 
self: and thrc-u^h bis words that act, fillmg 
thcr, the hoisae wiih its fragrance, has gone 
with a still TO.vnt fateful perfume wherever 
h*s iVxsixl has been preached throughout 
the woi\>i '^A SEMnorlal o£ ber, and a symbol 
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f)f what is most beaatiful in the holiest af- 
fections, toucfud and uplifted by a thankful 
reverenced* 

5. Perhaps we should all be more grateful 
to God, and oftener praise Him for His good- 
ness, if we were more in the habit of express- 
ing our gratitude to our human benefactors, — 
to our parents, friends, and teachers, — who do 
80 much to make us happy and to help us in 
the way of right living. The great reason why 
we should say " Thank you " for ever}* gift that 
these human friends bestow upon us, is not 
that we are their debtors, and can discharge 
the debt by a due amount of gratitude ; it is 
rather that, by showing thankfulness for the 
benefits we receive, we grow in love, and are 
bound in a more intimate *' fellowship of 
hearts." In these matters of affection and 
friendship it is not true that " still waters run 
deep." The deepest affection has always a 
sparkling surface of expression. Love is pur- 
est when it is like running water that laughs 
and sings as it flows on its life-giving way. 
Let' the child cease to say " Thank you " in the 
home for the common gifts which he daily 
receives, and soon he will come to take those 
gifts as his by right, rather than the voluntary 
gifts of parental love. By omitting to express 
his thanks he deprives himself of one of the 
simplest and most natural means of deepening 
his affection. We all love to be thanked for 
a loving gift. Not to get the thanks, but only 
to do the loving deed, are we moved to confer 
benefits upon others. But when the receiver 
of the benefit expresses his gratitude to us, wc 



are both drawn into a closer bond of friend- 
ship and affection. 

6. Thus is it with our gratitude to God. 
The simple and sincere expression of our 
thankfulness to him for all his benefits is one 
of the surest ways of growing in grace and in- 
creasing our love. The best expression of 
our gratitude will of course be that which is 
uttered in our lives ; but words of praise, if 
they come from the heart, are like wings on 
which we may rise nearer to God. We should 
gh'e thanks to God as we thank our fellow-men, 
that we may not seem wanting in a " thankful 
reverence," and that our songs of praise and 
prayers of thanksgiving may make us more con- 
scious of his presence, more sensitive to the 
spirit-touch of his love, more truly his affec- 
tionate as well as his obedient children. 

7. Nor let us forget that, while Jesus has 
taught us in the Model Prayer how to pray, — 
how in simplest phrase to express our common 
needs, — he has taught us no less to live the 
thankful life. We learn from him to thank the 
Father in heaven that the childlike heart can 
always receive his higher truths and his diviner 
blessings, and to give — even as he, the well- 
beloved Son, did ever give — all the glory unto 
God for life's opportunities, for the work we can 
do and the words wc can speak, and for the 
example we can leave behind us, that shall 
draw many souls unto righteousness. 

" And so my onward way I fare 
With happy heart and calm, 
And mingle with my daily care 
The music of my psalm." 



GOLDEN SAYINGS. 



O Lord, that lends me life, lend me a heart 
replete with thankfulness. — Shakspeare. 
Thankfulness is the tune of angels. — 

Spenser. 

A single grateful thought to Heaven is the 
most perfect prayer. — Lessing. 

From David learn to give thanks for every- 
thing. Every furrow m the Book of Psalms is 
sown with seeds of thanksgiving. — Jeremy 
Taylor. 



I thank Thee, Lord, that Thou hast kept 

The best in store. 
We have enough, yet not too much 

To long for more : 
A yearning for a deeper peace 

Not known before. 

Adelaide A. Procter. 

Give thanks unto the Lord, for he is good : 
for his mercy endureth forever. — Psalm 
cvii. I. 



■ ■ s:is. 



■.::: r.a L.rri, — giving thanks always for all 
::::^S. — '£.?H, V. 20. 

:: :ver\-thing by prayer and supplication 
1.:: ::id:iksgiving let your reqiieaii be made 
iiuwji -jnto God. — Phil. iv. 6. 

■"ia:ii3 be to God for his unspeakable gift. 
— : .'.R. ix. 15. 

.rC r^L-NGER PUPILS. 

.•.■.:^':: us to be thankful? Col. 2, p. 156, last 

■.i::.-i sentences of § 3. 
<:: : 2, Give the two instances that show how 

, ."..: Jesus was when those whom he helped 

..\d Ijved were grateful to him. § 4. 
: :. Why should we always say "Thank 
.: '■ when we receive gifts from our human 

:x:'.d6? §5. 

14. \Vhat happens when children get into 
■le way of not thanking others for what they 

. ecoive' ? § 5. 

15. What will be the effect of our habitually 
* rendering thanks " to God for his benefits to 

■-:>? §6. 

.. 16. Give, in vour own words, the sum of 

.\*.at Jesus teaches us about being thankful. 

! 7. Repeat the verse in § 7. 
iS. Repeat one of the two verses given in 
;''e Cr'i '/</<•// Sayins^s. 

TO. Give one Golden Sayiugixovsi the Psalms 
..> i"./l one from the New Testament. 

c. v.*iv OLDER PUPILS. 

\i. How has Jesus helped us to be thankful 
:.* *.'iod for Ilis gifts to us in the natural world? 
. >. $ -. 

1 ^ For what other benefits has he made us 
^ -^-iV-itcful ? §3. 
. L 14. What reasons for thankfulness has he 

j:\en us? § 3. 

'1;. How does gratitude to God resemble 
^:.i:iiudc to a human benefactor ? § 4. 
^ ^■■w " 10. (live the instances mentioned in § 4. of 
;"'0 glad welcome with which Jesus received 
. '0 thanks of those whom he had benefited. 
.• 1-. //7/v should we express our thanks to 

;>.e imman friends who give us gifts ? § 5. 
tS. What comes of not doing this ? §5. 
^>c^ ■ 10. Apply this to giving thanks to God. § 6. 

JO. What is the sum of the teaciiings of 
•.■ ■'»' \*sus concerning thankfulness ? § 7. 

i\. Ciive one or more of the G^t?/£/^■// *St7j'///^J. 






POINTS FOR FURTHER STUDY. 

I. Is ingratitude common ? 2. Praise as an 
clement of worship. 



LESSON XXXVI. 
ASPIRATION. 

Matt. xiii. 44-46, Revised Version. 

GOLDEN TEXT. — Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which If in 

heaven is perfect. — Matt. v. 48. 



THE MEANING* 



Verse 44. " The kingdom of heaven** The 
t cannot be too often reminded that 
UQS phrase or its equivalent, '*the king- 
dom of God/' has different meanings in dif- 
ferent passages in the Gospels. It is used to 
denote the Messiah's kingdom which is to take 
the place of the Jewish dispensation and fulfil 
the highest hopes of those who "of old" had 
dreamed of a better time. Again it refers to 
Ac same kingdom perfectly realized in a higher 
world. At another time it means the divine 
rule on earth gradually permeating and trans- 
forming human society. And still again it 
signifies an inward principle of spiritual life in 
the soul. But everywhere in the New Testa- 
ment (where it occurs one hundred and nineteen 
times) it includes the great central idea of the 
ruU of God as the highest good for man. 

^ Hidden in the field " In old times and in 
the East men generally kept their money and 
other valuables in some hiding-place. They 
were sure to conceal their treasures in time 
of war and tumult. Such an unsettled time, 
when men regarded their possessions as in- 
secure, was the period in which Jesus lived 
and taught ; so that this story of the hid 
treasure came straight home to the imagination 
of those who heard him. 

*^ Buyeth that fields We should call it dis- 
honest for a man to act like this; and if Jesus 
had said anything of this man's conduct, he 
would have rebuked it. But his object in tell- 
ing the story was simply to show what a man 
would do who had accidentally found " a treas- 



ure hidden in the field ; " he would part with 
all his other possessions in order to become 
its owner. The unexpected riches would fill 
him with such joy that he would at once take 
the necessary steps to make himself the lawfu) 
possessor of what he had found. The lesson 
of the parable is plain. "The kingdom of 
God " — the truth, holiness, and love that make 
a man like God, save him from evil, and fill 
him with a sacred joy — is a treasure worth 
more than all else we can possess. 

Verse 45. " A merchant** ~~ that is, a trav- 
elling jeweller ; a man who deals in precious 
stones and pearls, and is always on the lookout 
for goodly — that is, very beautiful — pearls. 
If he hears of a rare gem anywhere, he at once 
sets out on a journey to secure it. Such a man 
not only prizes precious pearls for their money 
value, but he also has a peculiar love for them, 
because he has cultivated his taste for such 
rare and lovely objects. 

The ancients believed that the pearl was 
formed by the dew of heaven entering the shell 
in which it was found. Modern science tells 
us that pearls, which are found in oysters and 
other shell-fish, are the result of the intrusion of 
a foreign substance within the shell. To pro- 
tect itself from irritation, the shell-fish covers 
the intruding particle with pearly matter. 

Verse 46. *^ The pearl of great price .** Cleo- 
patra, the Queen of Egypt, had two of the 
goodliest and largest pearls known in ancient 
times, each of which was then valued at about 
four hundred thousand dollars in our money. 



ZcMikings of Jesus, 



THE TEACHING. 



'Vhet*. .n ::ie i^rnxcn in 'int. Mount, Je- 

•^ r- s t? -c— 'I. ±ven: :is jut Father who 

^ .:: .icA\ en :^ cr::^:r : inti .▼n.en. JCiin, he tells 

.5 :.• -ccrv r^i -le :vj::-^--:rL ji God and His 

^=uc...i5i;c-. le -iiows ii the hi^st good 

■1l V.J..I --i:: --:ve ^i:;r. The perfection he 

.. > - ..ic :crtc\:'ioa Ji active goodness. 

. L.vs; > -3c>yci -:ic :?recept reads: "Be ye 

■ -^ our y.uacr is merdfui." "We 

. ^. . <u. ^ > . -le A;x >t:e T o iaii . ** because He first 

. ..V* .i>- ■ ' -^ -o Jjui :amk oi God's goodness 

. c . -uviicii - 1 -ueii. ind oi the love which 

. ^o ..iw>a^ iL'Aeii :o each individual m his 

.-cawiou. -its^ivation, and all the blessings 

-u> uc. * .i> >.*cll .1* iti tlw spiritual blessings 

. .lic.i :^v; icct.vcs ai the hands oi God, without 

•aw.j;^ -.10 iciui><Li oi Aspiration and feeling the 

;v. >.-.?; V. :.n%aids i Mcriection that ever rises 

■• K» -Mc H-iici ^*c ourselves ascend? 

"^ooL liw Huvi ^ucct.Tt- " :i^k ye first the 

. .,i,v;oia «L ^->u.' The moie the beauty of 

uu .oi.fci.ioiu Jc;ii;lus u*-Nvhcn<ver we think 

.. ; w .la -.ici:. iiul icilcct upon what this 

.. •: .., ... ,>v*i5^ NNv>a;a K- it thai kingdom should 

N\..iiK 'i»v''^ '^ ^'^ xvhciicver we thought- 

V ,\>... vi*.» :>^'^^ lH;auiiiuLuc the holiness, the 

\ .^,^ ,.„: ,;k- ,-vli'5^u»iiKc which even now 

.\ ..s,i*..v ^xvvl n»iUc !i\csv»lt;v>oa men all about 

,,...., :KCv>ins;> il^^ asc^urunce that 

. , s <iv xxv'iih MMii^ is iho lite in which a 

,,, . .uUiu.x. uul a aivinc spirit per- 

. ..ui.i. a i.t.»kN.uKU>ui vliilly pursuits. 

"^^ ,^ .xsj..vu'u>]v oi unct.>nsciously 

.>,^'vi "in highest goiHl. It 

,. ...^ ^ .1 «.uiu-, <.Mxc v>r knowledge, 

. . ...» i " .>un»K ^>» >»» the world." 

, , ...,,; .. ^\\< .V- lUiUK't Nvc are seeking 

^ . . ,^ :,' wv iU.v^»o the thing itself, 

... M. Is '1k'.*v' v\hv» iHn*HVHs it; and 

., :«viu^\x .S.V oui^vlvcH uii we hope, 

• ,; .i)>ii'iv lu.iuv \ \\\x\\\ who thinks . 

.,, i|»^ *.»'J uul Kruhci whom Je- 

! .,. Ik (v'Ul th.it the living God 

.^ XX. 'i <hj|'.i ».*» whatvver he is re- 

. i»ii;i»v.*i »i*>*.Hl. U he lives for 
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money or ease or distinction, then money or 
ease or distinction is his god, awakening his 
trust, drawing him on, constraining his devo- 
tion. On the other hand, if a man loves most, 
and seeks first, truth and holiness and love ; if 
the persons who show forth truth and holiness 
and love win his admiration ; and especially if 
he accepts Christ as the highest image of that 
invisible Being in whom all moral perfections 
abide, — that man already aspires after the 
infinitely Holy One, and is even now rising 
nearer to Him whom he adores. 

3. Aspiration may be defined as the longing 
of the soul after the goodness which appeals 
to our higher and real self. How beautifully 
Jesus illustrates itbrthe parable of the Pearl I 
A merchantman b seeking *^ goodly pearls'^ 
He is not oohr a ikolier ta diese precious ob- 
jects, but a peari-&moer» a lover of pearls, 
always on the Sccik-oto: wr a specimen that is 
rarer and hui&omtsr rhirr any that he has. 
After a while^ 4&^ i canard of his seeking, he 
finds the Pearl jc iijfacn: Frjce, in exchange for 
which he g-ail'T ^i«!^ .mil seils all that he has. 
So is it ia rw r:j:iu»uua- '.«». Let a man be an 
earnest seeisr accer int rrnrgs that he knows 
to be r!spi xkl tuhs jmi s-oe, — the goodly 
pearls ot cisra^stcr- — jnit he will not seek 
long befocs ie iw& 3ic Fsarl of Great Price. 
He wv' .i3SCT«T!r 3iat rKOoeousness, purity, 
and trrti £7; a«s a ttbu: (nrine kingdom 
which Tesxs^ >iu^ ^ :»ssi. ^rsc; and that he 
who ^;2s :bss i:i^vwiis» .s- :iiii inward rule of 
his oesdrrs^ «mi: t:«( vcci vmca he is to strive 
to isiist -TSfeL «r tH£ :tts jv tnis world* is sure to 
recedi* jiT. .ivrtv^ t^i^^ss^ n Tnjportion to his 
iiee«5s^. ^ wi: iftiin. :mt»ga. his own ex- 
perwmc*. it«*: «it i^^ftsr «»iua » first directed 
ttrcfliiciAr" '•^j:m!>s t:>rft jj'xfr joer natures in 
pirvcvTTv\r tr tx»r xi-^trt .tmi ckums;** that 
the ir»Br «^Hr vtM^fic i t>;K vsc aim of his life 
ti? ^ i ir*^"^ ji'fc. . "«i*i :suQ in the divine 
Erm^*- *:ii; "V'r'»'*wi. >is?\«Hf jf titac Tcry love, 
a Ic^*^". anr. * : -vc-t^ Yv-,tx*" :u hts ceUow-man. 

* A^nin***^ sn-. V i«nher ulustrated by 
dte ^U>«n^ Ns>k'v ^>iii csditpte panbks of 



Aspiration. 



Ualure and of human life. He who aspiiea 
after God is like the plant that turns its open- 
ing flowers to the sun, and reaches forth with 
its tendrils for some sure support on whicii it 
way grow. Or, again, he who loolts with long- 
ing to the kingdom gf God is like a man Ihal 
is journeying among the Swiss Alps. \Vben 
■he snow-clad and sky-piercing heights are hid 
in the mist, the low fuot-hlUs at their base look 
high to him ; but as soon as the sun and the 
wind scatter the fog, he no longer cares to 
gaze on those little hills in the valley, but lifts 
his eyes with eager longing to the great while 
summits towering toward heaven with their 
domes of snow that seem <o lose themselves 
in the blue depths of Ihe sky. Or, finally, we 
may liken the aspiring soul to the Alpine 
climber, who, in walking along some nai 
ridge on Ihe lofty glacier, looks not beneath 
liim lest he should fall, bnt looking upward 
passes safely on. So on the road that leads 
heavenward, with dangerous temptations on 
either side of our narrow way, our only safety 
is in looking up and pressing forward. 

5. Can any one doubt that it would be well 
with him if he would only make the kingdom 
of God his highest good ? For in devolioa 
to that which he esteems his highest good, a 
man will give up all else that he might have 
had. In her manual on the "Parables of the 
New Testament," Mrs. E. C. Wilson tells the 
story of a picture-hook, the history of what 
was accomplished by the great naturalist Au- 
dubon, — what hard work he did, and what 
costly sacrifices he made, — and all for what f 
To make a picture-book of the birds of Amer- 
icx That was Audubon's pearl of great price 
for which he toiled so arduously and gave up 
•o much. History abounds in similar biog- 
nphies, which we are never tiied of reading j 
the records of the lives of men whose motto it 

" To scorn deUghtu an'l live lalxirion* dayt," 
and who, by single-litiirliid null wliv.lc^ouicd 
devotion to some one 'ibj''i:l which llicy had 
resolved to live for, win i!i<' Umi'ii" iliat they 
sought. Whatever a mini Imv.;ii with all his 
heart sndsoul ami mind and Htrciiylh, of that 



object, whether it is material or spiritaal, a 
human being or God. he will be always saying 
with Ihe poet, — 

" I only live to love thee." 
6. What the young need specially to leain is 
that in making the kingdom of God their pearl 
of great price, they will lose no earthly treasure 
that is really worth possessing. The merchant, 
in the parable, had to sell all he had to buy the 
precious peart. He may have owned very 
bcautifiil gems, of dazzling lustre and rarest 
workmanship; but everything had to be given 
up to make him the possessor of ihe one cov- 
eted treasure. Not in this way are we called 
upon to exchange earthly possessions for 
heavenly ; for the kingdom of God is a Jh'itie 
ridt, a heavenly disposition, a spiritual prin- 
ciple. Wc are not commanded 10 give up any 
of Ihe things of earth which we may rightfully 
possess. Christ bids us give up only our self- 
will, our mean rivalries and jealousies, the 
worldly aims that absorb our souls, the worldly 
life of mere pleasure-seeking or money-getting. 
In place of these we are to have rightly 
regulated desires and appetites; follow pur- 
suits in which we can keep and not lose our 
manhood : seek plc.isures that truly recreate, 
and do not enervale, our minds ; cherish hu- 
man loves and friendships that will be as an- 
gels beckoning us to the love and Ihe friendship 
that are divine. 
All images and symbols of the soul's true 

life fall infinitely shtirt of the great reality, 

that he who has God h.is all things, since then, 
in all things that he has, he has God. In the 
homely hut useful charcoal as well M in the 
flashing diamond, in the violet that blooms 
unseen among the meadow-grasses as well as 
in the vast forests that girdle Ihe mountains, 
the sunshine is stored to scr\-c and delight tho 
children of men. So in the lowliest tasks at 
deeds, in common 
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figuration hours, God's truth and 1 
manifest to those who aspire after Him, and 
who, by faithful continuance in well-doing, 
strive to rise to His perfections. 
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Teachings of Jesus, 



GOLDEN SAYINGS. 



What we truly and earnestly aspire to be, 
that in some sense we are. — Mrs. Jameson. 

I have immortal longings in me. — Shak- 

SPEARE. 

We can never give up longing while we are 
thoroughly alive. There are certain things we 
feel to be beautiful and good, and we must 
hunger after them. — George Eliot. 

If then ye are risen with Christ, seek those 
things which are above. — Col. iii. i. 



O deathless soul like a sea-shell moaning 
for the bosom of the ocean to which you be- 
long ! — E. H. Chapin. 

This aspiration of the soul mounting toward 
its source and its deliverer; this speechless 
language of faith and hope and love bounding 
upward towards the everlasting throne, — these 
are the spirit, the essence, of prayer. — Canon 

LiDDON. 



QUESTIONS FOR YOUNGER PUPILS. 



1. Give some of the meanings of the phrase 
" the kingdom of heaven.'* Note on ver. 44. 

2. What is always its central idea ? Same 
note. 

3. Why did people in the East hide their 
treasures ? Same note. 

4. What do you think of the honesty 
of the man who bought the field ? Same 
note. 

5. What is the plain lesson of the parable 
of the hid treasure ? Same note. 

6. Why did the merchant in the parable of 
the Pearl seek for goodly pearls? Note on 
ver. 45. 

7. How are pearls formed ? Same note. 

8. How much were Cleopatra's pearls 
worth ? Note on ver. 46. 



9. What are some of the objects which 
men regard as the " highest good " ? § 2. 

10. Who are the men that really aspire after 
God ? § 2, last sentence. 

11. Define aspiration. § 3. 

12. Illustrate it by the parable of the Pearl. 

§3. 

13. Tell the parable of the Plant. § 4. 

14. Tell the parable of the Alpine Traveller. 

§4. 

15. Tell the parable of the Alpine Climber. 

§4. 

16. Tell the story of Audubon. § 5. 

17. Why are we not required to give up all 
earthly objects in exchange for the "highest 
good"? §6. 

r8. What must we give up ? 



QUESTIONS FOR OLDER PUPILS. 



1. Mention the different meanings of the 
phrase " the kingdom of heaven.'* Note on 
ver. 44. 

2. What great central idea is always meant 
by the phrase ? Same note. 

3. Show how the reference to hidden treas- 
ure was pertinent in the case of those to whom 
Jesus spoke. Same note. 

4. What is your opinion of the transaction 
of buying the field ? 

5. What is the sole lesson of the parable ? 
Note on ver. 44. 

6. What two motives led the merchant to 
seek goodly pearls ? Note on ver. 45, 

7. How are pearls formed ? Same note. 

8. What was the money value of Cleopa- 
tra's pearls ? Note on ver. 46. 

9. What kind of perfection is referred to in 
the Golden Text ? §1. 

10. What does the precept "Seek first the 
kingdom of God " mean ? §1. 

11. What are the objects which many men 
really worship ? § 2. 



12. Who is the truly aspiring man ? § 2. 

13. Define aspiration, and illustrate by the 
parable. § 3. 

14. How will religious experience show us 
the " pearl of great price " ? § 3. 

15. Give the three short parables related 
in § 4. 

16. Relate the story of Audubon. § 5. 

17. In what respect is the seeker after 
righteousness unlike the pearl merchant ? § 6. 

18. What must we give up if we would ac- 
quire the *' highest good " ? § 6. 

18. Illustrate God's manifestations of His 
truth and love. § 6, last clause. 



POINTS FOR FURTHER STUDY. 

I. Different theories of the " highest good." 
2. How does the longing to be holy help make 
us so? 



LESSON XXXVII. 



REPENTANCE. 

Luke zv. 3~7 and S-io. Read also, in the parable of the Prodigal Son, verses 17-24 of Luke xv. 
GOLDEN TEXT. — Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.— Matt. iv. 17. 



THE MEANING. 

Special Note. — The parable of the Prodigal Son is explained in the notes to Lesson I. 
There is also a special note on Luke xv. 17 in Lesson XXL The parables of the Lost Sheep 
and the Lost Coin set forth, mainly, the seeking love of God ; the parable of the Prodigal Son 
describes the rise and growth of repentance in the human heart. But in all three parables the 
need and the importance of the soul's turning from sin unto God are forcibly illustrated. 



Verse 4. " What man of you " etc. Jesus 
wishes men to see that God is the Great Shep- 
herd of souls, whose love ever seeks the sinful, 
and who rejoices whenever a single wandering 
child of His returns by the way of repentance 
to an obedient life. So he begins by asking 
whether any human shepherd would do other- 
wise than go in search of any one of his " silly 
sheep" that had gone astray, and when he had 
found it bring it back with great rejoicing to 
the shelter of the fold. 

** In the wilderness y* — that is, in a region 
where there was good pasture, but where grain 
was not cultivated. 

Verse 5. ** On his shoulders,* — literally, 
"on his aiun shoulders;" thus emphasizing 
the shepherd's tender care. 

Verse 6. " Rejoice with meV We all like to 
have others sympathize with us in the joy that 
we feel when we have found some precious 
object which had been lost. Especially would 
this be the case with an Eastern shepherd who 
had wandered far and long in his lonely search 
for his lost sheep. 

Verse 7. " More than over ninety and nine** 
etc We need not puzzle ourselves over the 
question, Who are these " ninety-nine righteous 



persons that need no repentance " ? Equally 
unsatisfactory are the answers of those who 
say that they are the "unfallen angels;" of 
those who affirm that they are men like the 
Pharisees, who were " self-righteous ; " and of 
those who think they are men who have lived 
lives that are only outwardly correct. Jesus 
simply meant that there is a sense in which 
more joy is felt over the honest repentance of 
a really bad man than over the righteous con- 
duct of many men who have lived all their 
days in an exemplary manner. As applied to 
God, this is not saying that He feels more for 
the repentant sinner, but that he feels differ- 
ently. " There is more joy, but not more love. 
Yet there is a different kind of love. God, 
who loves the good with the love of approba- 
tion and sympathy, loves the evil with the love 
of pily and compassion." 

Verse 8. " Having ten pieces of silver** etc 
The silver piece was the drachma, equal in 
value to about ten cents. The parable suggests 
the great poverty of the people of Palestine in 
the time of Jesus. The loss of one small coin 
would be the occasion of much anxiety, as the 
finding of it again would bring great happiness 
to the poor housekeeper. 



* ^JckzMgS of ycSUS. 



THE TEACHING. 



v::i-»fnTA.NCi :s -^-errdoseiy iITted xo faith 

::su -♦ .^'trau'jn. " ixgre m ncs ind faith," 

-.i.> .'r. ,!irxc. * ire riae rwo sees of the same 

.v.i . *c -^xiui :i -^mirt|r :a Go«L Consxdefed 

1 rt.-.iivu V >;:u c s repeiranrr. Consid- 

- t«\i Li . rij.cva :>* \iv*i ind aie good, it is £utb. 

..xc k: •.t«iL»<:t. -^e scitl s repelled on the 

i>v >,v.\; -;itu -uir;ictT;ii ju me other at the same 

iK-aKT-u; xit'Trilevi tr.^m e^-iI and attracted by 

v-'v vjK3o- -^Ui c * Jue and the same polar 

> iv^ .\aica .lets a both iiretidans* and we may 

..v>^: <«.^ : ciCiiei >>" the oame of repentance or 

>v ..w :i«iaK oi iiith.' A good illiistration of 

.:ucv 5i> i^i^cti -a* tt :ae u^arabie ot the Prodigal 

Sc»u \^ Sru the \*cvHii^ai sa^-s* ** I wiU arise 

.u»a s^ iv? iuv :ataer/* he $how$ both ^th and 

vysiUJuKV . :sUth t?cof»pcs him to go to his 

.u.jsL. vLKiuviuce .ir§.e* him to forsake his 

' l^u. v'iViiiaiuof iwbs^ JUS*? fceea said to be 

Ni«. .iac».lKi rviitiv* 'v>t Jts^*«xjtticcu * The prayers 

uisi ua*;i^ .*«. >4a»t!>i ^jcuJsv"* say^ Martineau, 

'a.v. a.. s^A .'K 'Hjuatt^e mtfcjiv: v>f baffled as- 

\; .iv o»i, .».v <«.■ • ♦ -/ ^vm^ >^'^ 9f^ ^nyien 

. . ^^ W c .\4iKKS. Xvi. a^ :o God and reach 

uAx .ius. v.iUv\N^, .lad At the some time give 

.'xu Ku.xN iv> uiviuUx. Whatever* therefore, 

. N'.vu V vxv^vxii iux AiKi the object of our desires, 

N^v x.u^:i uuiiv ^vuviv t\.> re<iK>ve» We shall 

,»..» u\,u uviu iU oil vXHiTjes. all sinful 

.K' .,;;... V vvvu, .wd .w :%^^H^ will b€ our 

» h< >svhaI that truly aspires after 

u >.^vK- uivl wNcvSt titc it can live, and is 

. w . s V A. »^^ . V' V iKu»t;v :t^ AHv'tt^ *''^0% " Nearer, 

u; v.v V . X' ♦ 'Ks\ " uuv> V»V ^k>rious reality of 

K.u .. . .,uo v^vsi, avNH^ iK>t juO^ concerning 

.».-. . ", ,.K.. .a\voi»U> v>4 s^\iU\HJi«>» into which 

^ -. ' s . I .. s V V . N ; hi.-i ihiii^ wicked ? Will 

v.v. .;..,» uv v'i :>awii^ dvHHf it?** The 

.:i. .>..;» I .v'.u "vux is> Us\^U are rather : 

, . . 1 . ;>.•» Iwn^i 'xv\H> vK.hcr and better 

V V » u4!<g -.luu^x A^v^v t\vHU me? Is 

. .'.;.,^ \v\\cvu vlvsl .«kI mv true self? 

' u;».:v^c u >i uw t »K^ like a bird 

* . v\.',^. s\Au;.a»^ N* xnsu heavenward 

\ V ^\' >u»i' vo liw \^w i>i;KV* beneath 
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3. Repentance means being sorry for a wrong 
Aat one has done, or for the low and unworthy 
life one has lived, and turning straight round 
away from the wrong and towards the right. 
It is not merely being sorry for what we have 
done, nor is it merely turning away from it 
without feeling sorry ; but it is both the feeling 
and the act, — the sorrow that prompts to the 
changed life, and the changed life that is bom 
of the sorrow. We do not need to dwell long 
on the first part of this definition. Everybody 
knows that the only evidence a man can give 
of his being sorry for a sin is to forsake the sin 
at once and utterly. But we need to see that in 
all true repentance it is a ^^^/j/ j^rr^^w which 
brmgs about the change in the heart and in the 
life. A mistake does not awaken sorrow. If 
our sins were nothing more than mistakes, like 
the stumblings of the child who is learning to 
walk, or like the blunders a schoolboy makes in 
doing his problems or in writing in his copy- 
book, we should never repent of them, never 
be sorry for having committed them, never be 
moved to say, with the prodigal, " I will arise 
and go to my father.** 

4. Saint Paul helps us to see w^hat true repent- 
ance is when he says, ** Godly sorrow worketh 
repentance unto salvation, a repentance which 
bringeth no regret." We are all the sons of 
the Heavenly Father. When therefore we do 
wrong, we do that which is not only evil in 
itself, but is also an offence against God, who 
identifies His will with all that is good. 
" Against thee, thee only have I sinned," cried 
the penitent King of Israel. To us, who have 
known the brightness of a happier faith than 
David could have had, who have been taught 
to see in the Author of the Universe the Father 
of spirits, whose law is love and beyond whose 
tender care no wandering child of earth can 
ever wholly stray, — our every sin should 
be tenfold more hateful^ and our repentance 
for it tenfold deeper, because of our belief in 
God*s alsolute goodness and infinite loving- 
kindness. 

5. There is a celebrated painting by Rubens, 
entitled •*Ci»wt atnd the Four Penitents," 
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in which this idea of " godly sorrow " is very 
touchingly illustrated. The four penitents are 
King David, the Apostle Peter, Mary Magda- 
lene, and the Dying Thief. Wonderful are the 
contrasts in their forms and features, and 
varied, too, are the expressions of penitential 
grief upon their faces and in their attitudes ; 
but all are alike touched by that godly sorrow 
which worketh a true repentance. And the 
four penitents — one of whom lived long cen- 
turies before Jesus walked in Galilee — are 
seen in the picture standing in the presence of 
one so holy, so loving, and so forgiving that 
ever since he lived and suffered men have 
looked up to him as the representative of the 
Divine holiness and love and forgiveness. 

If you will read in the Bible the stones of 
these four penitents, you will understand ex- 
actly what is meant by sorrow before God, or 
godly sorrow. David, the bad side of whose 
character is as clearly portrayed as are his 
good qualities, was plunged into the deepest 
remorse and made the most thorough repent- 
ance for his odious sin, just because he had a 
profound sense of God's presence and aspired 
to live near to God. His penitence was not a 
passing feeling of shame at his own degrada- 
tion, or a momentary sting of regret for the 
wrong he had done to others ; but a true change 
of heart, a return to his allegiance to God, the 
struggle of his soul toward goodness, begun 
anew, with bitter tears of sorrow for the past 
and a determined purpose for the future. 

6. We are now prepared to understand the 
teaching of the two parables of the Lost Sheep 
and the Lost Coin. Both parables conclude 
with the saying that there is joy in heaven over 
one sinner that repenteth. " The denizens of 
heaven are the good ; and what better occasion 
for joy can good beings have than the turning 
of a sinner from evil to righteousness ? " Or 
in what better way could we be made to realize 
the infinite compassion of God than by these 
simple and touching stories which show us 
that the change implied in repentance, when 
the blurred image of God is in some degree 
restored, is an event of solemn interest, an 
occasion of sacred rejoicing to the Father in 
heaven ? 



7. On the side of God, then, there is the love 
that seeks, the love that pardons, and the love 
that rejoices in the wanderer's return. What 
remains for the wrong-doer but to yield to the 
love that is seeking him, to accept the of- 
fered forgiveness, to forsake the evil of his 
ways, and with hearty repentance and true 
faith to turn unto God ? It would seem to be 
an easy thing for a child to confess his sins to 
his father, and to be truly penitent for them. 
But many men do not find it so easy to confess 
their sins to the Heavenly Father, and to offer 
to Him the sacrifice of a contrite spirit The 
trouble is they are men " of little faith." They 
do not really believe in the divine forgiveness. 
Their hearts are not touched by the **good 
tidings " of God*s compassion. They do not see 
in the character of Jesus an image of the mer- 
ciful kindness that forever seeks what is lost. 
They fail to read in the death of Jesus the 
highest manifestation of God's forgiving love. 
If they would only open their minds and hearts 
to tjie grace and truth which Christianity re- 
veals, the goodness of God would surely lead 
them to repentance, the Christ who has been 
lifted up would draw them to himself. 

8. One thing we can all do : we can act up to 
the light we have, forsake utterly everything 
that we know is wrong. ** This is what God 
commands, and what we can and ought to do." 
We can hate evil, and watch and pray against 
temptation. But if we really believe that we 
are now " sons of God," we shall do more than 
this. We shall live in the consciousness of a 
Father's love. If ever we err and stray from 
His ways like the wandering Prodigal, we shall, 
like the Prodigal in the parable, say to ourselves, 
" We will rise and go to our Father." We shall 
not ask to be released from the punishment we 
have justly incurred ; but we shall find strength 
to bear the burden of penalty and to drink the 
healing cup, because our hearts will be filled 
with the sense that our repentance has brought 
us out of the shadow into the sun, and that to 
be once more in our Father^ s presence^ ^\txi if 
for a time we must bear the sufferings which 
a broken law demands, is blessing enough; 
for it is reconciliation and peace, it is the joy 
and the hope of a divine sonship. 
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Teachings of yesus. 



GOLDEN SAYINGS. 



A broken and a contrite hearty O God, thoa 
wilt not despise. — Psalm xL 17. 

Hriiig forth* therefore, truit worthy of repen- 
tance. — M.vrr. :ii. SL 

The ^i.Hxiness oi God leadeth thee to repen- 
tance. — KoM. ii. 4. 



I hold it truth with him who sings 
To one clear harp with divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 

Of their dead selves to higher things. 

Tennyson. 



QUESTIONS FOR YOUNGER PUPILS. 



I. \V hy does Jesus begin the parable of the 
Lost Sheep by ju^ug the qtnestioci in ver. 4 'i 
Note. 

J. Whdt was ;he ^'wilderness**? Same note. 

jt. Whv is vhc exj>ressioa **oa his own 
^ouldeis^* added •* Note on ver. ^ 

4. W hen we have tVaiid scenethmg we had 
loja> how vk> we 'ike to have othetsfcel about 
it > N*.>ie v.H» ver. ^.x 

•^, W hN.> .u e t he uinety and nine " referred 
lo su vci. ■» ^ \v.>te. 

CK How dws^ v»^H.t'* tove toward a repentant 
xinus i atrtei civhu His love toward good men ? 
S»,iuw :»o;v\ 

^ . \\ h>u w ,ivS. :he X a*«e o£ one of the " pieces 
N*i NiUv* ' UKucivHKxl «x ver. $ ? Note. 

^ NVSxiC cvHKhtvn ol the people is sug- 
<v*>tv\l b> thi* ^^vjuabie v.^' the Lost Coin ? Siame 

>}. \\ hsK? av\^* inr. Clarke say about repen- 

QUESTIONS FOR 
|. What vliiKu'^nt truthst are taught by the 
ihivv psUs^KcA uicutivmcd in the Special Note? 
»v ti\U what Jun^le lesson do all three en- 

U NVhv vUsca IcsuH begin the parable m 
wu. \ S\ ihc viucWiou ** \\ hat man of you," 

y \V hat wa^ the " wilderness *' ? Note on 

V \V hai do wc crave from others when we 
tuul ^ouKihiui; wc have lost ? Note on ver. 6. 

o. What arc some of the explanations that 
have Kcu Kivcu of the phrase, " ninety and 
uiuo n^hicous persons which need no repen- 
laiK.- "? Noic ou vcr. 7. , , „ . ^ 

-. WUvuu ^lid Jesus mean by the "nmety 
viul Www " ? Same note. 

H, What was a drachma worth ? 

.>, What docs Dr. Clarke say about repen- 

i.»i»ie Aiul faith ? § I- , , 

u». lU.w does he illustrate it by the mag- 

\\ >low is lepeutance related to aspira- 

. • \Vl»ai iiie.^lious does an aspiring soul 

. ,..•.. .i.iu^;. iii^ evil deed or course? § 2, 



10. Illustrate this from the parable of the 
Prodigal Son. § i, last sentence. 

11. If we aspire after God, how shall we 
feel about any sin ? § 2. 

1 2. What does repentance mean ? § 3. 

13. What is the difference between a mis- 
take and a sin ? § 3. 

14. What does St. Paul say about true 
repentance ? § 4, first sentence. 

1 5. What did David say whert he did wrong ? 
§ 4, bottom of p. 164. 

16. Why should our repentance for sin be 
deeper than David's ? § 4. 

17. Describe the picture mentioned in § 5. 

18. What is meant by there being " joy in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth " ? § 6. 

19. Why is it hard for us to confess our 
sins to God ? § 7. 

20. What can we do, and what ought we to 
do, in order to live near to God ? § 8. 

OLDER PUPILS. 

14. W^hat kind of sorrow brings about a 
change of heart ? § 3. 

1 5. Why do we never repent of a mistake ? 
10. Give the quotation from St. Paul in 

the first sentence of § 4. 

17. Why should our repentance for sin be 
deeper than the repentance of one who lived 
in the time of David ? § 4. 

18. Describe the f»ainting, ** Christ and the 
Four Penitents." § 5. 

19. What can you tell of David*s repen- 
tance? § 5. 

20. What is the central teaching of the two 
parables in our lesson ? § 6. 

21. Why is it hard for us to confess our 
sins to God ? § 7. 

22. What can we do in the matter of re- 
pentance ? § S. 

23. What will then be our feelings about 
suffering the penalty of our wrong-doing? 
§ 8, last sentence. 



POINTS FOR FURTHER STUDY. 

I. Human repentance and the Divine for- 
giveness. <s. Repentance and rq^eneratioiL 



LESSON XXXVIII. 
PUBLIC WORSHIP. 

Matt, vi. 5-8. Read over also the familiar passage from which the Golden Text is taken — 

John iv. 19-24- 



GOLDEN TEXT.— 



God is a Spirit, and they that worship him most worship in 
spirit and in truth. — John iv. 24. 



THE MEANING. 



Verse 5. ^^ Hypocrites^* — that is, actors 
in religion; those who merely make-believe 
worship. • 

" Thty love to stand and pray,^ — that is, it 
gives them pleasure to attract attention to 
their pious observances. The Jewish custom 
in prayer was to stand with outstretched and 
uplifted hands. 

** In the synagogues** These were the Jewish 
meeting-houses. In them the people met on 
their Sabbath and on other days, as we now 
meet in our churches for public worship. 
There was the same general order of services 
as that which we Christians now follow, — 
namely, the reading of the Scriptures, the 
singing of hymns or psalms, the saying of 
prayers, and the sermon. Let the pupil read 
in the Bible Dictionary or the Encyclopaedia 
about the Jewish synagogue and its services. 

" In the corners of the streets** — that is, in 
the broad public ways. The Jews offered 
prayer in the street at the hour of prayer, just 
as the Mohammedans do to-day, who display 
their devotion in the street or on the deck of 
a ship just as if they were in the mosque, *' and 
recite the ninety-nine beautiful names of Allah.'* 
** The fashion," says Dr. Schaff, " of airing piety 
in this or some other way has not died out.'* 

" Their reward."** Their ostentatious pray- 
ing was done to attract men's attention ; and 
as they had been " seen of men,*' they had got 
what they sought. 



Verse 6. " Thine inner chamber,** The 
" closet," or inner chamber, to which one may 
retire for secret prayer is not so much a place 
as a right condition of the heart. We can be 
alone with God in the midst of a crowd as well 
as in the loneliest solitude. We can worship 
Him in spirit and truth as well in the house of 
prayer when we join with a multitude as in 
our own chamber when we commune with Him 
alone. 

On the other hand, a man can be just as 
ostentatious by calling attention to his private 
devotions, and letting others see him retire to 
pray, as if he imitated the Pharisaic hypocrites 
who prayed in public in order to parade their 
piety. 

Verse 7. " Use not vain repetitions** — liter- 
ally, " Babble not, do not stammer.*' The mean- 
ing is. Do not needlessly repeat yourself in 
your prayers, nor offer foolish and senseless 
petitions. The " heathen *' use of vain repeti- 
tions is well illustrated in i Kings xviii. 26, 
where we read that the priests of Baal cried 
out for the space of half a day, " O Baal, hear 
us 1 ** and in Acts xix. 34, where we read of 
the Ephesian mob shouting for two hours, 
" Great is Diana of the Ephesians 1 *' 

Verse 8. " Your Father knoweth.** " Our 
prayers do not tell ' our Father * of our needs, 
but simply confess our consciousness of them, 
and our trust that He can and will supply 
them.*' 
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Teachings of yesus. 



THE TEACHING. 



1. Taken by itself, with no reference to the 
purpose for which it was spoken, and with no 
thought of the general attitude of Jesus respect- 
ing the worship of God, our lesson-passage 
might be regarded as an earnest warning against 
the dangers that attend public prayer, and an 
exhortation to the disciples to do all their pray- 
ing "in secret." But let us look at it in its 
connection with the words that precede and fol- 
low it. The sixth chapter of Matthew's Gospel 
opens with the general precept : " Take heed 
that you do not your righteousness before men 
to be seen of them ; " or, in other words, You are 
not to perform any of your religious duties from 
such a low motive as that of seeking praise from 
men. Having announced this general princi- 
ple, Jesus at once proceeds to give three dis- 
tinct applications of it, — first, to almsgiving; 
second, to praying; and third, to fasting. 

2. Now it is certain that the single lesson 
which Jesus meant to teach us concerning all 
three of these duties is the avoidance of reli- 
gious display. See how it is with regard to 
almsgiving. " Jesus forbids not the fact of 
publicity, but the purpose of publicity." The 
poor widow, whose giving at the temple door 
Jesus so highly commended, gave her alms in 
public ; but her purpose was not to attract at- 
tention, but " to cast in unto the gifts " that 
were offered to God. Or, again, observe what 
Jesus taught about fasting. It was not the 
act of fasting which he condemned, but the 
senseless methods and worldly motives which 
characterized the fasting of the Pharisees. 
Jesus suggests a rational method, and incul- 
cates the right motive. So of praying. The 
contrast he draws is not between public wor- 
ship and private prayer, but between the regu- 
lated, formal, and insincere prayer and that 
which is "the motion of a hidden fire that 
trembles in the breast." He does not say to 
the disciples : Go not into the synagogues nor 
join the assemblies of those who stand, and 
with hands uplifted make, with one accord, 
their common supplications unto God. What 
he sa}'s is: Pray without hypocrisy; do not. 
when in the S3magogue, imitate the formalism 



and worldliness of those who with self-com- 
placent spirit make a parade of their devotions ; 
but when thou prayest, no matter where thou 
mayest be, at home or in the synagogue, retire 
within the inner chamber of thy heart. 

3. Public worship is as natural to man as 
private prayer. The most common methods 
of worship in all religions have been offerings, 
sacrifices, and prayers in which whole commu- 
nities have joined. When Plutarch wishes to 
affirm that religion is universal, he sa3rs : " If 
we traverse the world, it is possible to find 
cities without walls, without letters, without 
kings, without wealth, without coin, without 
schools and theatres ; but a city without a tem- 
ple, or that practiseth not worship, no one ever 



saw. 



»» 



4. Jesus fully recognized the value of public 
worship. Even the elaborate ritual of the 
temple services met with no opposition in his 
teachings. By his scathing rebuke of the 
traders, who would turn the "Father's house" 
into a " den of thieves," he showed his rever- 
ence for the sacred place where the Jewish 
people met to worship God. But the most 
significant testimony to his appreciation of the 
value of public worship is given us in the ac- 
count of his visit to the synagogue in Nazareth 
(Luke iv. 16). He went into the synagogue 
on the Sabbath day, says the Evangelist, " as 
his custom was ;^'* 2nd more than once in the 
Gospel narratives we meet with the statement 
that he taught the people "in the synstgogues." 
It is true that in the service of the Jewish syn- 
agogue the preaching was of more consequence 
than the devotional exercises. We must not, 
however, forget that the S3magogue was a house 
of prayer. The sermon was always preceded 
by a solemn ritual, which was largely an imita- 
tion of the more stately liturgy of the temple. 
These forms of prayer had been greatly abused, 
as such fixed prayers are always apt to be ; and 
it was needful that Jesus should make frequent 
protest against the pious formalism which was 
then so prevalent. At the same time, by his 
own example, he sanctioned the custom of 
public worship. He, whose whole life was a 
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life of prayer, conformed to the regular Sab- 
bath observances of the synagogue. He, who 
taught men that the essential condition of true 
prayer is a prayerful heart, that all times and 
places are holy to those who worship in spirit 
and in truth, who often went from the multitude 
apart to pray in secret, and spent long nights 
on the mountain-side communing with the 
Father of spirits, — did not disdain to join 
the lowly worshippers who met in the village 
synagogue to offer their united prayers to the 
God of Israel. 

5. Public worship is, therefore, a Christian 
duty. Those who would follow Christ should 
follow him in this wholly human and natural 
observance. But the custom of public prayer 
would have grown up among those who re- 
ceived the teachings of Jesus, even if the Mas- 
ter himself had not left them an example in 
this respect. For Christianity declares that 
humanity is a brotherhood, — that no man lives 
or can live to himself alone, and that in the 
consciousness of our relation to God and our 
dependence upon his love and care we cannot 
help drawing near to one another in the com- 
mon desire to pray to ** our Father." Human 
life, as Jesus interpreted it and as the Christian 
Church has imperfectly illustrated it, means 
mutual helpfulness. It is bearing one another's 
burdens in a common hope, a common longing, 
a common aspiration. The spirit of Christ is 
with his disciples when they are together , striv- 
ing to help one another, rejoicing in each other's 
joys, and sharing each the other's griefs. To 
this end we have received, as a precious inher- 
itance from the Christian ages, the Sabbath, 
•* made for man," and the opportunity it gives 
08 for united praise and prayer. 

6. To give good, then, no less than to get 
good, should we join in public worship. There 
may be times when, if we think only of our- 
selves, we can honestly say, " I would rather 
commune alone to-day ; it will do me good to 
go forth into that great temple whose arch is the 
blue sky and its transept earth and air;" — or, 
**I shall be uplifted in spirit if I remain at 
home and hold communion with the poets and 
prophets to whose delightful companionship 
my books will introduce me." But can you call 



yourself a follower of Jesus if you feel no con- 
cern for those whom you may so greatly help 
by giving to them, in their hour of worship, the 
encouragement and inspiration of your per- 
sonal presence ? Your friends and neighbors, 
obedient to the old, deep instinct of worship, 
will go together to the house of prayer. They 
need you, even if you feel no need of them. 
" The thrill of reverence, of awe, of praise, of 
earnest conviction, of high resolve for duty," 
which passes through an assembly of worship- 
pers, moves many a heart that fails to be up- 
lifted by solitary prayer. The devotions of the 
Church help us to feel that we have a common 
human nature; that pardon, salvation, and 
peace are for all souls that truly seek them. 
Those who kneel together in the fellowship of 
a common humanity are drawn into a nobler 
and more sympathetic service of one another 
and of all mankind. 

7. The testimony of the best men of all ages 
is in favor of public worship. Those whose 
custom it is to "go up to the house of the 
Lord," find their lives made richer, their souls 
ennobled, and their hearts attuned to kindlier 
sympathies. To neglect the sanctuary is to 
set one's self up in religious pride as being 
holier and stronger than one's fellows are ; or 
it shows a selfish scorn for the spiritual neces- 
sities of others. The duty of young people in 
this matter is exceedingly plain. They should 
form the habit of attending public worship. 
They should look upon church-going as a 
blessed privilege, a means of grace, a way of 
drawing near to their Heavenly Father and 
their human brethren. They should use it 
faithfully as an aid to the religious life. To 
this end they should cultivate a reverent spirit, 
enter sympathetically into the prayers and 
praises of the church, go to the service of 
worship with the right preparation of thought 
and feeling, and go from the church, as Jesus 
came down from the Mount of Transfiguration, 
to take up the nearest duties of humanity with 
a spirit at once subdued and uplifted, — sub- 
dued to the tenderness of a divine compassion, 
uplifted to the strength of a divine helpfulness. 
Thus will they find in the church a blessing 
that will enrich their daily lives. 
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GOLDEN 

The vorid is aiot fer Imb who cSocs not wcr- 

I m i;bd viiai dber saad «Bto Mt, Let «» s^^ 
the faowe of the LonL — PsikUM czrii. i. 

Kot fersaJkn^ the meiafiJin g of oonelTCi 
— HEg. JL 25. 

QUESTIONS FOR YOUNGER PUPILS. 



of the 

calls to 



i«a 



cczn. & 



f. Who are " h/pocrites " in refig;ioii? 

oeiTcr, 5, 

2. /for did the Jevs pfxj ? Sane note. 
3^ What were die ^ugogiKS ? Saoie note. 
4. What people stzu pra j in poblic places ? 



^ What icward had these hjpocrites re- 
cetred? Sane note, 

6. What k the'' inner chamber" to vhkh 
JevM bid* «s rctzf e vfaen ve praj ? Xote 00 
T<er-6. 

7, What docs the precept to **■ ose no vain 
fcfietetiricis ** mean r Xote on rer. 7, 

^. Gtre socae examples of sadb ''repeti* 
nr^tgkT Same note. 

9. What is the Ics»3a that Jesos teaches as 
afcoQt d» raaaoer of the perionnance of oor 
dnocsr f 2, &r>t sentence. 

k;, App(7 tha to the giving of alms. § 2. 

II, App(7 it to pabUc prajer, | 2. 



u. 




13. Hov <5d J( 
for the te^>;e as 

14. Whatwashs 
batfadar? §4. 

15. Whatwastkt 
H4«nd5, 

16. If Jesos had not left «s the example dL 
-diarch-goii^ vhr shovh! vc st31 as his Asd- 

|4es ofaserre die cnstoai of pdblic pi^er. § d 

17. For what c£se» br^ j dct e^tting good, 
sboold we join in pofafic WQcshq> ? §7. 

iS. What do we learn fro^ the tcstimooy 
of good menastothe¥aliieof pdbiicwofshm? 

§8. 

19. What is the di^ of the jow^ m diis 
matter? § Sw 

20. In what ^lirit diosid we go tfr chmdi 
and %ofr9m chnrch ? f & 



QUESTIONS FOR OLDER PUPILS. 



1, Who were the hjpocrites referred to in 
rer, 5? }if3/ut. 

2. What was the Jewish cnstom in prayer ? 
JKune R/jCe, 

y Ifitucrih^ a Jewish Synagogue and its 
mrvrrjti. Same note. 

4, What f>«»ple still pray ** in the comers 
fA tfe* f€r«e«"f Same note. 

i. Wfe« U th* reward of Mtenutioas prar- 

f*, Wfeat ti the ** closet " or •* inner cham- 
fer " sp^feen o€ in ver, 6? Xote. 

7, bhi'^w that the pUue rA prayer need have 
ii/id^iA^ t/> do with the sincerity of the praying. 

*, What *'viiB repetitions" of heathen 
worship are mendoaed in the Bible? Note 
f*ii vfcf, 7, 

^ If God knows oor n^cd«, what is it that 
we /io whien we bring those needs to Him in 
prayer? Xote on vcr. 8. 

lo- What general principle toaching our 
reiigioos duties did Jesos lay down in the 
Strroon on the Mount? f i. 

If, Apply this to almsgiving, showing that 
he did not forbid giving alms in public. § 2. 



12. Apply it to praying, shoving fliat diis 
principle does not Ibrfaid pnblic prayer. § 2. 

15. Quote Platarch to the effect that poUic 
worship is universal. § 5. 

14. How did Jesus recognize the Talne of 
public worship in driving the traders £rom the 
temple? § 4. 

15. What was his own custom with respect 
to attending puUic wc^ship ? §4. 

16. What was the worship of the syna- 
gogue ? § 5. 

17. What great prindi^ of Christianity 
stimulates public or camtm^m prayer ? § & 

18. 'What should we go to church for? § 7. 
19U What peculiar help comes from wor- 
shipping with others ? § 7. 

2a What is the duty c^ the young in this 
matter ? § S. 

21. In what spirit should we go tfr diurdi, 
and go /rom church ? § 8. 



POINTS FOR FURTHER STUDY. 

I. The value of social worship, a. A lit- 
urgy as a help to public prayer. 



LESSON XXXIX. 



PRIVATE PRAYER 

Luke xi. 5-^. 

QOIjDBN text. — And when thou prayest • • . pray to thy Father which la in 
seorety and thy Father which is in secret shall recompense thee. — Matt. vi. 6. 



THE MEANING. 



Verse 5. It is important to note the con- 
nection of this parable with the verses that go 
before it. We are told that one of the dis- 
dpleSy seeing Jesus pray, asked him for some 
form of prayer that he might use in his private 
devotions. In answer to this request Jesus 
taught him the words of the Lord's Prayer, 
After he has given this teaching he proceeds 
to assure the disciples of the certainty that 
prayer will be answered. 

The purpose of the parable is to make men 
feel that they ought always to pray, in every 
time of need, and not lose heart, since, if perse- 
verance in asking will overcome the reluctance 
of a selfish neighbor, much more will earnest 
prayer lay hold of the willingness of God. In 
spite of our doubts and in spite of all our dis- 
com'agements, even if the blessing we crave is 
long withheld and the good thing we really 
need is not given us till after what seems a 
cruel delay, still we are to pray on without 
ceasing and without fainting. In the end we 
shall know that He in whom we have believed 
and to whom we have prayed, is indeed a 
Heavenly Father. 

** A friend^* — that is, a neighbor who is 
willing under ordinary circumstances to act a 
friendly part. " At midnight." The traveller 
has been journeying in the night to avoid the 
homing heat **The host is poor, and has 
nothing for him ; yet, because even at that 
late hour he will not neglect the duties of 
hospitality, he gets up and goes to the house 
oC another friend to borrow three loaves." 



Verse 7. " Trouble me not^^ — a cross and 
even rough answer. Yet there is a seeming 
excuse for it. The man — evidently a poor 
man like his neighbor — has not only gone to 
bed and locked his house for the night, but 
does not want to disturb his little children who 
are with him. 

" / cannot rise.'' This « I can't " means " I 
won*t.** How forcible the man's words are : 
" Don't bother me. I 'm in bed. My door is 
barred ; my little ones asleep. I 'm not going 
to get up just for you." 

Verse 8. ** Because of his importunity'' — 
a better translation would be, " because of his 
shamelessness^ The man is so determined to 
get the bread that he feels no shame in knock- 
ing away, even at the risk of incurring his 
neighbor's anger. 

The argument of the parable is very simple. 
This man who is " evil " — that is, who is 
guilty of very selfish feelings — is yet unable 
to resist the earnest asking, the persistent 
seeking, and the loud knocking of his needy 
neighbor. How much more effective, then, 
will be the prayer that is addressed to Him 
who never slumbers, who knows our every 
want, whose inmost nature is Love I We may 
need to pray often with great humility, and 
wait patiently for God's answer to our prayer. 
But if we ask in sincerity and with faith, and 
strive to live in the spirit of our prayers, the 
needed blessing will surely be received. 

Let the pupil read verses 9-13, and consult 
the notes to Lesson III. p. 14. 
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'I fnf.hin^^ of 'J(siis. 



THE TEACHING. 



1 f'?' /rp fit^ yf^t'Ti ni)^] tn },^ *^ thf fliffht of 
ofir ■/./// //» ////■ fftf/^ (Ittr " /n |>nMir w^^hip 
'■' ■'-■' '/? '-.('h r/-'"^ -//rfh ,ill f^^ r^^t ;i<* » 
•iif" '. T ■ ///Tf >\\t' fl/K )r ff 14 rrKf'/^'l Iiy a 
' '.'t.ttt'ifi rffifi'*)*'-, nfi/|, /If.twifrj/ fiij^h f'f 'io'I in 
• '|/ //.-rj f' i|'i7/:-.M|i of «-./iril<», rri;ik'*s wifli fh''rfi 
O.f "iffirri'iri «-.ri((pli' MflMim f/ir ^ftir-rnl l^'ritfits. 
V' J • ' tt in |Mil»li» wMf';lil|i rniK h of flit- 
(it'c/if I". (ir»ni,ii:(| (m cni Ii VT'imhippfr. W(? 
:('•!• lli'il III* ■•?hiff«! tnnv f|»'««' »'fi«l fiii nli ; Inif it 
I" niM ii'.vn f 11)1, fftipJv '»» li:ilf IiIIimI, tlini wc 
IimM mil Imi iIip t»'(if4lilii(i wrtli-m, — Ii I« cHir 
MUM tmli^ iflii'it ttilt«(l tti:tl \vc Mfr'li ti) i|nfMii-li. 
'Ill !il".ii, wlu'ti wr' jnlii 111 \]\r ^iMictni rnnrr*(4iiMi 
:inil tnmini ll»:lf wr !»:iv«' «liMU' \\\\M \\v nujiht 
Hul !u \\:\\r iImiH'. :nnl lUM* K'fl nnitouf l)io 
itilnim Wr iin)ih! !(^ hnvr iliMir, xvr rtu* fhinking 
i,»ih iiur oi hU nwn rnmiwitttM! sins nn\\ 
\)t jilii It i1 ilntii'«». 

•?. SfiiM m pnxntr ^Mrtvri i« the fountain 
i»f :\11 iM^n pi:>\ri "\Vhi-ir thnv in n<^ luUit 
nl pn\:Xli i oinmnnion \xith tio«l. ihtiv will Iv 
ni^ I .^inr'.fnr«s«! in puUlir ^^v.^^■^l." In ihc Sor- 
mcM\ on il>i Monni lr«.n«; j:ix^'>* <o ihc t1isri]Mcs 
ihi- 1,*.\/- ,'*-.. r- m imiTir»]intf oonnortion 
Willi hi* « hAvp iiN thrm to i-^rMv in s<\".*ot. in 
ihr innri I'hnmlvi nr«1 \x-'?lh \hc »'lostv. \1vV"^r. 
In thr x^^v.l^^^ l^^ 1 nkc mkt niv tolfl ihal onoc. 
., «Y...,., ^. ., *--./r.''v< in A tvriain p^noo. T\hon 
hi ,'(*n«:i I- •» .'"ViMpV sn:<l to bim, ''lord, toaoh 
v. to 1 «.■•»> ■" Thon Tovt^i. ar»«fi^'orinii. sai<j. 
'■ \\ hr- v« ■.v-,v. «Rv. ^^^•. 1"'a:bo:." oto 

T':^'. ;^-< 1 ov"\ Prro'OT. vr ^y»^:nt'fn^?^ titter. 



f,*- p-'vnN- ^'rvot-on -a? ^: ^fsns xrishfc. tr 
th*.x\ *Vi o"i"*Vp<»s ."^f Vhi tP.Tr^'-'nj:. or. thf 
sir"* 70*^' i"" ^■n^^■'. •." r'T."^ *."*iri :*»' ?. cr-^f-r: ar^f 
iv«o*>m'. »'.>'« •^■•n"' or. with t**c F.itne: o: 

nyiofv *■"."*«. r^i «nr»*'<*»T»f imr» — ta^.~t t' eve— 

i,v, .N •v,^,,|J^■^ jsn, f-f^iin^ an.. T.-.rpr*-: — "nrr*. 

■ ^ •**.- (iivT "**' ***•" fj^fv: o" this innc: :iii ii 



exists it will express itsel£ If the heart loves 
CfTi^lf it will CTfrnmune. with Him, it will habitu- 
ally turn to Him as the heliotrope turns to the 
kini; '/f ^lay ; it will lean on Him ki dependence, 
trimt, and confidence. Its food, — for such 
communion o]H;ns the soul to receive new life 
flowing into it from God, and prayer is the 
floor through which the bread and wine of the 
FirMil arc brrmght in." 

4. 'l\} keep this inner life sweet and true, to 
cultivate in the heart Christian sentiments 
and KfACCN, we must have the Altdii of private 
prayer. We cannot make ourselves pure asi 
holy l>y merely looking upon purity and b: li- 
nens .1.H desirable possessions, or even br 
revolving that we will acquire them, ^e 
must keep the door of the soul open. lbs: 
through our spiritual faculties tiie " tiling a: 
the Spirit ** may come and take possesior a: 
ns. We must ask in order to reoeirc. Tr at 
this wc must obscr%-e the conditions m rat 
IM ayor ; wo must also pray from the iipn 
mothus and use the necessarv h^ts. 

5. Among the conditions of troe prars 
ft7//k is of first importance. '•All thia^* 
said Jesus, ** whatsoc\'er ye shall ask m pxavs: 
A'//. •.-'/»*«; yc shall receive." This dae> t.;: 
moan that if a man sa\'s. 1 beliere thi^ or tns: 
although ii is wholly irrational and thert t t 
o^■i<lon^o ty tjfrv kind for it. snch £ mar. wl 
rocoivo the rhin|: he asks for. It means ai" 
prayer wii; be o: no avail to any ant wh.! dosr 
no: praA with the expectation and ir. tb? cnnj- 
donrf Tn.i: his prayer wil: be anfiwerec A: 
inre;lip^n: man. who ia> accnstomec t: sacc 
f wr.a: reason says, wil' nor Turay in thf obk 
5r.:r:- a-- ai. ifmorant or superstiTinas ma;, rx- 
' .' t.":'. samt obiects. If he is z. Ctmisna: 
r.j. rrave* o: faith wiV. he a praTCr ir tt;r srr 
"• r.:r: \\n' ev-r nravecl. **Thvwi:: O tVh. r." 
m-.v.L ]y cioni ' ' He yrA\ also seek T-* itar a 
tr*E- n' zzr. iinov o: the merhM' c: ttt J-rn-. 
v.-j:::!; Hav:n: thi> knowledge, hrwi.' Trr- 
V ■: :•». '.'i-^r;c::D:. tha: God has s.^ arvacrs. 
'-'■■ "■"■"•■ '■ • trw world, tha: to ask HimTocnaar: 
::;;■ '.".— v-j..:- i> enu-vajent t.-^ wknv Hr 
V. '.-r^v •.■ \r O'jL On the other hmii. sr*-: 



frtvate frayer. 
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see that the prayer of faith rests on the strong 
foundation of spiritual fact. '^ Men's earliest 
voices, by some significant instinct, went out in 
prayer." Unless all human testimony is false, 
men have received answers to their prayers as 
certainly as they have reaped harvests or gaine^ 
knowledge. And, finally, the prayer of faith 
is confirmed by every man's individual experi- 
ences ; for who of us has not at some time truly 
prayed, and found in such a moment that com- 
fort, strength, and inspiration were given unto 
him? 

d The second condition of true and accepta- 
ble prayer is '" a will struggling to do in all 
things the law of God." It is true that we 
expect to receive strength of will as a restUt of 
our praying. But we must also pray from the 
pturpose to do right. In other words, we must 
be living for that for which we pray. If we 
are not, then no matter how correct our views 
of prayer may be, or even how much we 
may approve of right conduct, our words will 
mount up, but our thoughts will remain below. 
This is not to say that God helps those who 
help themselves. If this often quoted proverb 
were all that could be said of prayer, few men 
would ever pray, still fewer pray aright. What 
is meant by praying for that which we are living 
for is this : that when we are striving to keep 
ourselves from evil, when the daily hunger of 
our minds and the trust of our hearts are for 
righteousness, when we are deeply submissive 
to the will of God, then we can pray with the 
conviction that we shall receive accessions of 
moral and spiritual power. Our real religious 
experiences not only move us to pray, but, as 
has well been said, " they are never so rich as 
when they most completely merge themselves 
in the purifying spirit of prayer." 

7. The motives to prayer may be very brief- 
ly enumerated. The true worshipper will 
pray out of a deep sense of the needs which 
only God can supply, — the need of strength, 
of comfort, of forgiveness. He will also pray 
out of a grateful heart, — a heart deeply sensi- 
ble of the divine mercies. He will pray out of 
his love of others, praying for them and seek- 



ing strength to help them in the struggles of 
their lives. And he will pray out of his devo- 
tion to Truth and Right, asking the God of 
Truth and Right to keep him loyal, and to help 
him to be always and everywhere a good " sol- 
dier of the Lord." 

8. The helps to prayer are many and within 
the reach of all. We can all form habits of 
meditation and self-examination. We can 
stop, if we will, in the midst of our daily labors 
and enjoyments, and think how near God is to 
us and how great is the sum of His mercies. 
We can look up through Nature to Nature's 
God. We can feed our souls on the great 
truths of religion, as these are taught us in the 
Scriptures and in the writings of Christlike 
men. And we can also at times look in and 
not out. Looking out to what is required of 
us — to the nearest duties and the most needy 
fellow-man — should be our habitual attitude. 
But at times we should commune with our own 
hearts, — look in upon the feelings we are 
cherishing, the desires that animate us, the 
aims we are pursuing. Made conscious of our 
spiritual wants, we shall " cast their burden " 
upon God in earnest prayer. 

Another great help to prayer is to have 
stated times for our private communion with 
God. Not that we should be tied down to 
set occasions, and never pray except as the 
appointed hour comes round. But as prayer 
should be the breath of our daily lives, so we 
should begin and end each day with prayer. 
Our morning prayer may well be one of grati- 
tude and trust, the supplication for strength 
and guidance through the day; while the prayer 
at night may fitly be an offering of penitence, 
a sigh of aspiration, and a calm reliance on the 
Lord who thus far has so kindly led us on. If 
every child and young person would begin and 
end each day with a sincere trusting prayer 
to God, he would find such prayer an ever- 
increasing source of strength and joy. The 
thought and feeling that ascend as prayer 
would descend in blessing, " as the vapor that 
is drawn up by the kiss of the sun falls in 
fireshening rain." 
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GOLDEN SAYINGS. 



When prayer is carried on the wings of faith 
and strong desires, it stays not till it dwells at 
the foot of the throne where mercy sits. — 
Jeremy Taylor. 

My voice shalt thou hear in the morning, O 
Lord ; in the morning will I direct my prayer 
to Thee and will look up. — Psalm v. 3. 

Let my prayer be set before thee as incense ; 



and the lifting up of mine hands as the evening 
sacrifice. — Psalm cxli. 2. 

Much more shall your Father which is in 
l^eaven give good things to them that ask him. 
— Matt. vii. 11. 

Let us come boldly unto the throne of grace, 
that we may obtain mercy and find grace to 
help in time of need. — Heb. iv. 16. 



QUESTIONS FOR YOUNGER PUPILS. 



1. What do we learn in the verses just pre- 
ceding this lesson-passage ^ Note on ver. 5, 
first clause. 

2. What is the purpose of the parable of the 
Selfish Neighbor? Same note, second clause. 

^. Relate the circumstances of the man's 
gomg at midnight to his neighbor's house. 
Same note. 

4. What kind of a reply did this neighbor 
make to the man's request ? Note on ver. 7. 

5. What do you think of the neighbor's 
conduct ? 

6. What is the meaning of the word impor- 
tunityy in ver. 8 ? Note. 

7. What is the argument of the parable? 
Same note, last clause. 

8. What has prayer been called ? §1, first 
sentence. 



9. For what purpose was the Lord's Prayer 
given ? § 2, last sentence. 

10. What is the " inner life " ? § 3. 

11. What is the first condition of true 
prayer ? § 5. 

12. What kind of faith does prayer depend 
upon ? § 5. 

13. What is the second condition of true 
prayer ? § 6. 

14. What must we ^ if we would pray 
aright ? § 6. 

15. What are some of the motives to prayer ? 

§7. 

16. What is meant by meditation ? § 8. 

17. What is meant by self-examination? 
§8. 

18. What are the proper times for private 
prayer ? § 8. 



QUESTIONS FOR OLDER PUPILS. 



1. In what connection is the parable of the 
Selfish Neighbor given ? Note on ver. 5. 

2. What two things does the parable teach 
us that we should feel about prayer? Same 
note. 

3. Explain the details of the parable, — the 
"friend," the "midnight" hour, the social 
condition of the two men, etc. Same note. 

4. Show how rude and unfeeling the neigh- 
bor's words appear. Note on ver. 7. 

5. Was there any excuse for them ? 

0. What was the importunity in this case ? 
Note on ver. 8. 

7. Give the argument of the parable. Same 
note. 

8. What is the similar argument in verses 

9-13? 

9. What is this kind of reasoning called ? 

10. What has prayer been said to be ? §1. 

11. In what sense is this true when we join 
in public worship ? §1. 

1 2. Under what circumstances and for what 
purpose did Jesus teach the Lord's Prayer to 
his disciples ? § 2. 

13. What does Dr. Clarke say of the rela- 



tion between " secret prayer '* and the " inner 

life*'? §3- 

14. What things will not, and what things 
will, help us to be pure and holy ? § 4. 

15. What does the passage mean which is 
quoted in § 5, second sentence ? 

16. What kind of facts show us that prayer 
is rational ? § 5, last part. 

17. Show what is meant by prapng for 
what we are living for. § 6. 

18. Give the motives to prayer mentioned 
in §7. 

19. Show how meditation is an aid to 
prayer. § 8. 

20. Show the relation between prayer and 
self-examination. § 8. 

21. What help comes to us from having 
fixed times for private prayer ? § 8. 

22. What are the best times in the day for 
private prayer? 

POINTS FOR FURTHER STUDY. 

I. Prayer for temporal blessings. 2. Prayer 
in behalf of others. 3. Can we remove all the 
speculative objections against prayer ? 



LESSON XL. 
SELF-CONSECRATION. 

Luke xvii. 7-10. 
GOLDEN TEXT. — Seek ye first the kingdom of GocU— Matt vi. 53. 



THE MEANING. 

Special Note. — The pupil will do well to turn back to the notes on this lesson-passage in 
the lesson on Humility (Lesson XXVI. p. 113). The parable is made use of there to show that 
humility is the natural attitude of one who realizes the full claims of Duty. In this lesson the 
parable is referred to that we may see how great is our debt to God, and how entire and absolute 
should be our consecration to His service. 



Verse 7. " Which of you^^ etc. This form 
o£ question implies that no man would think 
of asking his servant to sit down to meat until 
that servant had Gnished all his tasks. 

** By and by ;** better, straightway j as in the 
Revised Version. It should also be connected 
with the following verb, so that it will read, 
" Come straightway and sit down to meat." 

Verse 8. '' Gird thyself r This refers to the 
dress worn in ancient times, which was fastened 
about the loins when the wearer wished to move 
about with freedom. To wait at table with the 
dress girded up was a mark of slavery. 

Verse 9. " Doth he thank that servant /* " — 
that is, does he feel that he is under a special 
obligation to his slave for this additional ser- 
vice at table ? Of course no slave-master would 
have any such feeling. 

Verse 10. " Unprofitable servants ; " yet in 
the parable of the Talents the servant who has 
been faithful in his master's service is both 
praised and rewarded. Here, however, the 
emphasis is on the word servants^ or slaves. 



These men are unprofitable because they are 
slaves. A slave was always regarded as hav* 
ing no rights, and so as having no claim to 
thanks, no matter how well he might have 
served his master. 

The parable gives us a true picture of an- 
cient slavery. Jesus tells it, not to justify nor 
to condemn servitude, but simply to illustrate 
a spiritual truth. He does not transfer to God 
the character of a cruel task-master, or rep- 
resent God's children as being bond-servants. 
The sole point at which the story touches the 
life of a follower of Jesus is this : a true Chris- 
tian will be so grateful for God's mercies, and 
will have such a high ideal of the duties that 
are required of a son of God that nothing 
short of an entire self-consecration will satisfy 
his own sense of what he owes to God. In a 
kingdom of grace, where the king is "our 
Father," we can be very profitable, even "good 
and faithful," servants, and yet all the while 
we may be so truly humble that we can honestly 
think ourselves unprofitable. 



THE TEACHING. 



I. The parable of Extra Service teaches 
two lessons, Humility and Consecration. First, 
we are to be humble for the very plain and ob- 
vious reason that a man who does what it is 
only his simple duty to do, does nothing to boast 
o£. And secondly, we are to realize so fully 
the greatness of Duty, and be so deeply im- 



pressed by what is justly expected of us as the those who regard the religious life as some 



children of a Divine Family, that we shall 
heartily and with gladness devote ourselves to 
our Father's service. 

2. To consecrate ourselves to God does not 
imply that we are to renounce the affections 
that bind us to our human kind. This is the 
teaching of false religion, the strange idea of 
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thing that is apart from our common human 
life, instead of a spirit that pervades and 
regulates all human relations. God is not a 
slave-master, demanding that we shall do noth- 
ing that is not done directly for Him ; nor is 
He a despot who is jealous of all service which 
He cannot appropriate to Himself and turn to 
His own glory. As our Father, He rejoices in 
our brotherly kindness as well as in our filial 
obedience. We show our loyalty and our love 
to Him when we are good brothers as well as 
when we are good sons. We cannot, there- 
fore, truly consecrate ourselves to His service 
without devoting our best energies to the doing 
of our nearest duties to our fellow-men and to 
ourselves. 

3. Self-consecration implies that we will be 
true to ourselves ; for the duty of striving after 
perfection is not merely a debt that we owe to 
God. "We have our own nature to honor, 
serve, and glorify." Any view of self-consecra- 
tion which requires a man to inflict pain and 
torture upon himself, or to give up pursuits 
and pleasures which he may rightfully follow 
and enjoy, in order that he may please God, is 
a low and unworthy conception of religious 
duty. We cannot please our Maker by spoil- 
ing His work. If we are to offer ourselves as 
the acceptable sacrifice, then "to make our 
offering fit for God's altar, we must make it 
perfect after its kind, strong, fair, and spotless." 
We are to hallow our bodies and spirits, which 
are God's, by using, not by marring, them. 
Sacrifice is, indeed, the law of Christian living ; 
but the sacrifice that is required is the giving 
up of whatever stands in the way of our being 
our true and best selves. 

4. Self-consecration as a religious duty not 
only requires us to give to God all the love, all 
the obedience, and all the service we are capa- 
ble of ; it also demands that wc shall continually 
raise the standard of our aims and enlarge the 
measure of our duty. Here comes in the rich 
suggestiveness of the parable. The more we 
realize the claims of those relations in which 
we stand to God, and the better we compre- 
hend how much is implied in the fact that we 
are sons and brothers in a Divine Family, the 
readier shall we be to increase the amoont o£ 
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our service ; while at the same time we shall 
feel all the more keenly how poor are our best 
performances, how far below the life we might 
live is the life we have been living. 

5. Let me use a fresh illustration to enforce 
this truth. Let us suppose the case of a gen- 
eral who has been placed in command over a 
nation's armies. His king has put the sword 
into his hand, and the soldiers are ready to fol- 
low him with loyalty and enthusiasm. A great 
battle is impending. The commanding general 
knows that his soldiers, his king, and his coun- 
try expect him to do his whole duty. He feels 
that his high rank lays upon him a heavy obli- 
gation. He gives himself, therefore, body, 
mind, and soul, to the work that is before him. 
Hither and thither speed his messengers,— 
these to take his orders, those to watch the 
movements of the foe. Every precaution is 
taken against surprise ; every preparation made 
for a successful fight Night comes at last, — 
the night before the battle. The general has 
well earned a night's repose, for the duties of 
the day have all been faithfully attended to. 
But the sense of his high calling and of the 
imperial tasks that have been intrusted to him 
will not permit him to seek his couch. Dis- 
guising himself as a common soldier, he moves 
among his troops, passes from sentinel to sen- 
tinel, inspects every detail of preparation, and 
here and there, where he has reason to suspect 
a flagging courage, infuses something of his 
own splendid faith into the hearts of his fol- 
lowers. At length, wellnigh exhausted with 
his wear}' labors, he returns to his tent, and 
commends himself, his army, and his country's 
cause to the God of battles, feeling in true 
humility of soul that all which he has done 
comes short of what he would have done. 

6. Why do we praise such a man ? Is it not 
because he gave himself to his work with that 
entire self-consecration which saw beyond the 
region of Achievement the ever-beckoning 
stars of Possibility? 

A great thinker says : ** T is not what man 
diites which exalts him. bat what man would 
do.** We can always aim high, even if, be- 
cause c< weakiie$s« we do not a]wa3rs reach 
our aim. The go«^iness that is possible to us 
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and that is due from us all, " consists simply 
being true in action and in feeling to the 
claims of the relations in which we stand." 
this lofty purpose we should continually 
secrate ourselves. If we do this, then we 
11 be aided on the heavenward way by every 
:ere prayer we offer, by every throb of de- 
it gratitude to God, by every genuine act of 
entance, by every hour of holy meditation, 
sach upward look to the great souls who 
above us, and by each helpful deed that 
do for any child of God. 
. E^ch consecration resolved upon opens 
er the gate of nearness to God. Each time 
t we say with sincerity, " This day's duties 
II be discharged aright, not with eye-service 
with entire fidelity," we gain new strength 
)£fer the acceptable sacrifice. But our surest 
ance in the Christlike life comes from car- 
ig out tliis high purpose. The builders of 
great cathedrals of Europe were accus- 
ed to prepare for their daily labors by 
jrer. Then when they began their work, 
ir lofty aim would not suffer them to slight 
n the smallest part or most obscure corner 
he structure. The world might not see the 
sets of poor workmanship ; but these work- 
1 loved their work for their own thought of 
.nd so would leave no portion of the build- 
less perfect than their highest skill and 
tt patient toil could make it. 
^e are all builders of a cathedral nobler 
\ any temple made with men's hands. We 
building the Temple of the Holy Spirit, 
Cathedral of Character. Loving this 
k, not as men-pleasers, not even as seekers 
r a heavenly reward, — but loving it for our 
. thought of it, as the work our loving Fa- 
has given us to do, shall we not wholly con- 
a both heart and will to its full demands t 



8. The teachings of Jesus reach their highest 
point in those immortal words with which he 
accepted the bitter cup of death, " Not my will, 
but thine, O God, be done." The truth of the 
Cross is the truth with which these Lessons 
began, — that God's love is the love of a 
Father. From that truth it follows that all 
our human duties are the duties of sons and 
brothers, — that sonship means entering into 
God's great purposes, making it our meat and 
drink to do His will ; and that brotherhood is 
giving ourselves in sympathy and in sacrifice 
to the uplifting of humanity, even as the Christ 
gave his life that he might draw all men to a 
diviner manhood. 

There can be no divorce of the teachings of 
Jesus from his life. What he taught, that he 
was. There is no duty that he set forth in 
gracious words which does not borrow new 
lustre from the grace and truth that shine from 
his example. The supreme duty of self- 
consecration is but the translation into a pre- 
cept of the whole life of him who in early 
boyhood was eager to be about his Father's 
business, and the crown of whose manhood 
was that crown of thorns, which testified 
to a will completely conformed to the will 
of God and sanctified by a self-sacrifice that 
was as pure and disinterested as the love of 
God. 

To the blessed guidance and heavenly in- 
spiration of this " Teacher sent from God " I 
would commend all those who have studied 
these Lessons. Learn of hinty not of those 
who would have you learn their views of him. 
Be his loyal, chivalrous followers, fighting the 
good fight of faithy holding hop^s bright ban- 
ner aloft, and loving God and man with some- 
thing of your Leader's unselfish, hallowed, and 
ever-hallowing love. 



GOLDEN SAYINGS. 



yt all thou hast; high Heaven rejects the lore 
■ nicely calculated less or more." 

Give unto me, made lowly wise. 
The spirit of self-sacrifice. 

Wordsworth. 



To this end have I been born and to this 
end am I come into the world, that I should 
bear witness unto the truth. — John xviii. 

37. 
The uplifted cross, towards which all men 

are drawn with an infinite passion of desire. 
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Teachings of yesus. 



hftA not lowered, but heightened, the rigor of 
the strain, the austerity of the struggle. — Rev. 
II. S. HotXAND. 

In taking vows of Christian living, you take 
sides with duty; you pledge yourselves to it; 



you declare that you love it and will forever 
seek to do it. — Rev. T. T. Munger. 

For their sakes I consecrate myself, that they 
themselves also may be consecrated in trutli. 
— John xvii. 19. 



QUESTIONS FOR YOUNGER PUPILS. 



t. Relate the parable of Extra Service. 
liUke xvii. 7-to. 

2. What kind of a master does it speak of? 

3. Why was his "servant " bound to do all 
the master required of him ? 

4. What docs the question with which the 
parable l>egiiis imph f Note on ver. 7. 

5. What was it to "gird " one's self? Note 
on ver. 8. 

6. Of what was it a sign to wait at table 
with girded dress ? Same note. 

7. What is meant bv the question « " Doth 
he thank that servant ** ? Note on ver. 9. 

8 . W hy were such servants " unprofitable *' ? 
Note on ver. 10. 

o. How wfre sla\*es looked upon in old 
times ? San\c note. 

iv^. Atx? we the sla\*es or the sons of GihI ? 
II. How then can the ivarable ap|>ly to us? 



?«• 



\i. Hv>w dv>cs the \\^rAWe teach numility? 



13. If we consecrate ourselves to God. how 
will that affect us in our relations with our 
fellow-men ? § 2. 

14. What is said about sacrifice as "the 
law of Christian living "? § 3, last sentence. 

15. What does the General do in the case 
supposed in § 5 ? 

10. How does this illustrate the truth taught 
in the parable ? 

17. What do you think of the words quoted 
from a great thinker in § 6^ second clause? 

18. What is said in § 7 aJwut the builders 
of the great cathedrals ? 

19. How can you apply this to the work of 
building character ? 

2a In what words of Jesos do we find his 
ki^tst teaching ? § S, first sentence. 

21. What does our sonship to God mean? §8. 

22. What is brotherhood ? § S. 

23. What gives added foice and beauty to 
the teachings of Jesos ? § & 



QUESTIONS FOR OLDER PUPILS. 



t . Tell the ivaraWe of Extra Service, or the 
Unprofitable SeT>*ants» l^ke 3Pni» 'T-io^ 
4. What m«kes ihi$ jvarable ,s«f»t to be a 

\ What kind oC a «>eTT«nt is here spoken 
<^> 

4. W>>iit <^*"»es the ven- form of the <;x«s»» 
tiom in \y>r. [^ im^iV : N*"^. 

5 . K^:|^^ ain t he phras>c **^^ ^^"^^\ *^ ^^^^ 
vVi vev. S. 

^ Whjit T? tV fiiVt for^>e ^tf the <jn«:ti^^, 
** 1 V*th be thank that ser^atit : " Vvve ^n ^t^r. o 

7 . H o^ ar-^ the sorxart^ whi*^ <}o we7. speaker. 
«* in the Txfirji'SV' ot the Tfik'nrs: 

S. K^-^ . thon. can the «jmt kini*. « ser- 
x*ant5 be b<»rc c»^k^d '' unwohJaKje**? Xoit 
OT. vor. Tv^. 

<^. Sh^* in m-hat ^^^T^^o^5: rh*' narabk d«;s 
^!*: trn> pvtnrr *^ii: rojfttion^ Xt i."Wi. 

i^ What ^ the s^k jv>in: « which it 
toivhff? ^«: <^^^ "^ Same n.>rc 

\\. Hc*m d<v5 1: r^acV. humili^-^ ^ i. 

1 5 . H<^^ <^oc«- ^: f<»ftoV. T«»lr-oonsecra:»or. ? f i . 

i^ XM^a: Ts the itV^ ot" false roli^nor. con- 
<y»mini:;i»elr-c^Tvsecm:^^r/ f 5 

>a SK"^m w>>a: the tme vV;l cji ^ ?. 

i< Horn <^^vrs :sol^«^01TS^oratie^^. to OvV. im- 
f*>r '^ithfulneosss t-e one ^ «ek ? $ ^^ . 



t6. How is saKsifioe tiK *]jnr of Clnistiaii 
living"? §5- 

t^. Wbat diKS seilf-caBsecnKdoo reqniTe of 
US besides civiTu; omseh-es wbollj to God? 

i^ Hr<w a.-ies the parmbk c Btutcj e this 
addiiioQiai 43nnand ? § 4. 

1^ Give ibc il^QStraxicm snpposed in § 5. 

5Cv. W>.T do we praise snciimTmm? §d 

£1. Ir. m-hat dfies 7^ iroodness of viiidi we 
are a/. CApabte cnnsist ? f 6, lidrd ^f^'w'T^KT 

r 2. H ow does i^us J^gree witii tlie qnotation 
ir. rhe s^rnnc sentence of f 6 ? 

r^^. \M)a: wTT. aid os in }hing m coosecnted 
litr) J ft. las: pan. 

&4. Give The illosoraxian nf ^k Bmldos 
and apr^S i:. $ *. 

r>.**^'ha: is tht ••tmrhafthecroBS*? §8. 

?k Wha: mher tmdts ioQoir theieliuui ? 
JS. 

::"• 'Horn ij^ the dutr of 

muf h: b\ the life o: lescs ? § S. 

■: *>ne ai>*i faisr sarriiic^ a. Stmaal cat- 
^wc^atv^: tr :: Cnns^twr lite. «Bd daolv cone* 
cratior. tr daiK doties. 



REVIEW QUESTIONS ON LESSONS XXXI. -XL. 



FOR YOUNGER PUPILS. 



1. What is the " first and great command- 
ment"? 

2. How did Jesus persuade men to love 
God? 

3. What is it to love God, and how can we 
make this love grow ? 

4. Tell the story of the epileptic boy whom 
Jesus cured. 

5. What \% faith ? 

6. How is faith like a savings-bank ? 

7. Tell the parable of the Lily. 

8. What lessons does it teach us ? 

9. How may the folly of being anxious be 
shown? 

10. Tell the parable of the Vine-dressers. 

11. What is reverence ? 

12. What does the motto " Look up, and 
not down " mean ? 

15. Give the two instances that show how 
glaa Jesus was when those whom he had helped 
were grateful to him. 

14. Why should we always thank those who 
give us good things ? 

15. What will be the effect upon our char- 



acter of cultivating the habit of giving thanks 
to God for His mercies ? 

16. Tell the parable of the Pearl. 

17. What is aspiration ? 

18. What is the "highest good "we can 
seek? 

19. Tell the parables of the Lost Sheep and 
the Lost Coin. 

20. What is true repentance ? 

21. Why should Christians be more i>eni« 
tent than other men ? 

22. What was the custom of Jesus " on the 
Sabbath-day " ? 

23. Why should we join in public worship ? 

24. In what spirit should we go to church 
and go from church ? 

25. Tell the parable of the Selfish Neighbor. 

26. Why should we prav ? 

27 What are some of the helps to prayer ? 

28. Tell the parable of Extra Service. 

29. What two lessons does it teach ? 

30. What is said of the builders of the old 
cathedrals, and of our work in character- 
building ? 



FOR OLDER PUPILS. 



1. Explain the meaning of the words heaT^y 
soult mindf and strength^ in the "great com- 
mandment.'* 

2. How did Jesus follow the " method of 
Nature " in persuading men to love God ? 

3. How is love to God cultivated ? 

4. What event occurred just after Jesus 
came from the Mount of Transfiguration ? 

5. Define and illustrate y^/M. 

8. What are meant by the " insights of faith," 
and what by the '* trusts of faith " ? 

7. Tell the parable of the Birds and the 
parable of the Lily. 

8. What did Jesus teach men about the life 
of the flowers ? 

9. How does that life teach us to trust and 
not be anxious ? 

10. What two important lessons are taught 
by the parable of the Vine-dressers ? 

11. What is reverence, and how may it be 
educated ? 



12. How will our reverence for God affect 
our feelings towards our fellow-men ? 

13. How may we account for the unthank- 
fulness of those whom Jesus healed and helped ? 

14. How has Jesus taught us to be thank- 
ful to God? 

15. What makes thankfulness so beautiful 
and inspiring a virtue ? 

16. What is the lesson of the parable of 
the Pearl ? 

17. What does the precept " Seek first the 
kingdom of God" mean? 

18. What must a man give up if he would 
obey this precept ? 

19. What great lesson is taught by the par- 
ables of the Lost Sheep, the Lost Coin, and 
the Prodigal Son ? 

20. How is repentance related to faith and 
to aspiration ? 

21. What kind of sorrow for sin brings 
about a change of heart and life ? 



APPENDIX. 



BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 

For all the Lessons in this course, Smith's Bible Dictionary and a good Com- 
mentary on the Gospels will furnish important helps to the teacher or advanced 
pupil. In exegesis, Meyer (in the English translation) and Alford stand at the 
head of the commentators. The " Handy Commentary," edited by Bishop 
Ellicott, is an excellent work, published at a low price. Dr. James Morison's 
" Practical Commentary " (only two volumes, those on Matthew and Mark, have 
been issued) is catholic and suggestive. The Liberal commentaries on the 
Gospels are those by Dr. J. H. Morison (on Matthew only), and by Norton, 
Livermore, and Paige. For the "Sermon on the Mount," Tholuck's Com- 
mentary is invaluable. The parables are fully treated in the well-known volume 
by Archbishop Trench, but better still in the newer work of Dr. Bruce, " The 
Parabolic Teaching of Christ." " New Testament Parables, Illustrated by 
Pictures and Stories," by Mrs. E. C. Wilson, will be profitable for the younger 
classes. " The Training of the Twelve," by Dr. Bruce, contains many valuable 
chapters of exposition. The Lives of Jesus by Keim, Farrar, Edersheim, Geikie, 
and others, abound in explanations of the sayings of Jesus. " Hours with the 
Evangelists," by Dr. Nichols, is a most stimulating book, treating the teachings 
of Jesus philosophically and comprehensively. A similar treatment of these 
teachings will be found in " Ecce Homo," and in the " Lectures on the Influence 
of Jesus," by Phillips Brooks. The admirable writings of Dr. Fumess need no 
mention here. The books of Dr. James Freeman Clarke, too, are well known 
for their catholic spirit and suggestive treatment. His "Legend of Thomas 
Didymus " is directly helpful in the study of these Lessons. Volume III. of the 
" Bible for Learners " may profitably be consulted on many of the Lessons. 
J. Estlin Carpenter's " Life in Palestine when Jesus lived " is a cheap and 
very useful handbook to the Gospels ; and some of the notes in W. C. Gannett*s 
"Childhood of Jesus" will be found helpful in studying the sayings of the 



ii Appendix, 

Master. Special reference may here be made to certain volumes of sermons 
that may advantageously be read in connection with the first ten Lessons of this 
series. These works are Dr. J. H. Thom's " Laws of life after the Mind of 
Christ," Henry Giles's " Christian Thought on life," Dr. R. W. Dale's " Laws of 
Christ for Common Life," George MacDonald's " Unspoken Sermons," and for 
Lesson VIL, Sermon XVIII. in Bushnell's " Christ and his Salvation," and Sermon 
rV. in Dr. Martineau's Second Series of " Hours of Thought on Sacred Things." 



The list given above comprises many books that would be of service to teachers 
who use these Lessons. Every Sunday-school should have a well-filled reference- 
library, and the Sunday-School Society is always ready to give counsel and aid 
in the selection and purchase of suitable books for this purpose. 

For teachers who may wish to own one or more reference-books to use with 
diese Lessons, the foUowing lists are suggested : — 

ONE BOOK. 

Either the New Testament for English Readers. By Dean Alford. 
Vol. I. Part I., The Synoptic Gospels. "The New Testament Commen- 
tary, by Dean Alford," says Rev. Dr. Andrew P. Peabody, ** is the very best 
work of its kind that we have in English." The Sunday-School Society has 
arranged to supply to teachers the single volume of this work which contains 
the Commentary on Matthew, Mark, and Luke. Price (net), $3.00. 

Or the Handy Commentary. 3 vols. (Matthew, Mark, and Luke). 
This is sold by the Sunday-School Society at $3.00 for the set, and is also 
highly recommended as a reference-book for teachers. Though less complete 
in the way of exegesis, it is more liberal in its theological tone than Alford's 
Commentary. 

TWO BOOKS. 

Alford (as above) and the best one-volume edition of Smith's Dictignary 
OF THE Bible. Price, $3.00. An excellent abridgment of this work is sold 
for $1.50. 

THREE BOOKS. 

Alford, Smith, and Farrar's Life of Christ. A good edition of this 
valuable book (without the notes) is sold for $1.00. 

FOUR BOOKS. 

Alford, Smith, Farrar, and Dr. J. H. Thorn's Laws of Lifs aftkr the 
Mind of Christ. Price, $2.00. 
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